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Warehousing the Safety Valve 


of Merchandise Distribution Pe. cca 


Department of Commerce Examines Storage Industry’s 
Functions in Forward March to Business Normalcy 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau 
1163 National Press Building 

S business returns to normal, the warehousing in- 
A dustry will be called on to serve more largely 

than ever before as the “safety valve of mer- 

chandise distribution.” 
q This is the view of officials in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, who agree that the cycle of 
events is likely to be very much along this line: 


q@ Whether the evolution begins with “the egg or the 
hen’”—whether better business shows first with the re- 
tailers or with the manufacturers—the retailers are go- 
ing to be hesitant about putting in large stocks of any 
commodity. They are likely to fear that the upturn is 
only temporary—a false sunrise—and they will wait un- 
til the full light of day before beginning to buy with the 
celerity and in the quantities of good times. They will 
emphasize their belief in hand-to-mouth merchandising 
as a safe policy, more especially as they have learned 
new phases of that policy under the necessities of the 
past year. 

q At the other end of the merchandising establishment, 
the manufacturers will not be able to use so much caution 
in resuming their normal operations. Intent on going 
ahead with the upswing, rather than losing the fruits of 
foresight by hanging behind the parade they will have to 
accumulate surplus stocks, as some of them even now are 
doing. 

q The retailers will watch, anxious to buy, but fearful 
until they know the dreary days are indeed past. The 
wages paid by the manufacturers will create more buy- 
ers, and eventually—with possible numerous variations 
in this program for a return to prosperity—all branches 
and elements, from factory to consumer, will get into 
good running order, doing business at the old stand and 
in the good old volume. : 

q@ Meanwhile the warehouse will be performing a func- 
tion of the highest importance. 


q “The storage or distribution warehouse,’ 


b J 


according to 


_ A. Lane Cricher, chief of the Transportation Division of 


the Department of Commerce, “is simply a bank for the 
safe holding temporarily of goods in process of distri- 
bution. Goods represent capital, labor and industry. 
Proper use of the merchandise warehouse in distribution, 
assisted by proper financing of goods in transit, adjusts 
supply to demand.” 

q “These statements were made under different economic 
conditions, but it is held that they are just as true to- 
day, if not more so. 


q “Not only does the warehouse eliminate avoidable 
wastes in time for travel of goods so that the consuming 
area adjacent to ‘the merchandise bank’ may be served 
upon one day’s notice,” Mr. Cricher continued, “‘and not 
only does it reduce loss and damage claims and offer 
distribution clerical services, and not only does it permit 
carriage of spot stocks, received in carloads at the lower 
carload rate, and distributed in smaller quantities to 
customers, but it tends to equalize production itself. 

q “Most assuredly it does equalize the marketing of 
products. It steadily absorbs the manufacturers’ output, 
eliminating heavy storage investment by the producers. 
Manufacturing and labor costs may, through use of dis- 
tribution warehouses, be lowered. Seasonal demand may 
be met by steady monthly production. 

q@ “Can the peaks and valleys in the curves of production 
be leveled to the consumption basis? Through proper 
warehousing in distribution this objective may be at least 
partially attained.” 


q@ Mr. Cricher described the warehousing industry as 
“one of the largest in the United States, and in the 
world,” with a capital estimated at approximately six 
billion dollars. He defined five basic principles of the 
“banking of supplies for public use” as follows: 


q 1. “The warehouse is a transportation medium and 

serves the ocean, rail, lake, inland waterway and motor 

truck agencies in carriage of goods. 

q 2. “The warehouse offers the opportunity—through 
(Concluded on page 71) 
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New Relation of Warehouse = 


Business to Banking* 


OU are the experts of an industry that is rapidly tak- 

ing its place as one of the most influential forces in 
American business, and I conceive it to be an illustration 
of your desire to further your interest in and your knowl- 
edge of other business that you have invited to this plat- 
form one who is not a warehouseman but who, standing 
on the other side of the road as an observer, may have a 
message concerning the other fellow’s business that may 
be of advantage to you. 

There is a lamentable lack of the get-together spirit 
among bankers and business men. Business men seem to 
have a feeling that the banker is like the doctor—a man 
to be consulted only in case of need—while bankers too 
often never interest themselves in their merchant custom- 
ers except when the balance gets too low or the discounted 
note is not paid at maturity. 

To progress, both business and banking must understand 
each other’s problems, and from that position I shall ask 


Rosert H. BEAN 


Executive Secretary of the 
American Acceptance Council 








you to bear with me as we consider the new relation of 
the warehouse business to banking. 

It is clear from the record that in the past fifty years 
warehousing has developed into a dominant division of the 
commerce and industry of the nation, and particularly 
within the past twenty-five years it has compelled the at- 
tention of business men, bankers and the Government as 
a force to be reckoned with and to be encouraged for the 
good of all business. 

Looking back over the years since this American Ware- 
housemen’s Association came into existence we find many 
milestones of existence representing your efforts to make 
warehousing a respected, powerful influence in business. 

You are no longer content merely to store. Your ambi- 
tion and your pledge to business and banking is to store 
well—to protect the storer and his banker. The ware- 
house business in its present state of perfection is a cred- 
itable achievement which belongs to your association. 
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UT you will not rest on things as 
they are today. You are not content 
to say to the manufacturer, “Bring your 
goods to us and we will store them,” but 
you are seeking out the centers of man- 
ufacture and production and you are 
taking your warehouse business to the 
manufacturer and producer in his own 
locality. This development of branch or 
field warehousing I conceive to be in its 
infancy and I look confidently ahead to 
the years when the facilities and the ser- 
vices of the warehouseman, no matter 
where the central warehouse or ware- 
houses may be located, will be made 
available, through local stations, to the 
commerce and industry of the nation 
wherever it is produced or conducted. 
The arguments which have been em- 
ployed so frequently against chain or 
branch banking cannot be used against 
the expansion of the warehouse business 
through branches or field stations. This 
activity is comparable rather to the de- 
velopment of chain stores which now 
reach from coast to coast in large and 
small communities and you are thus 
keeping step with the times, in going to 
the storer’s doorstep and putting the fa- 
cilities of your organization at his dis- 
posal in his own community. I think it 
must be true that any resistance which 
you may have met to expanding your 
services through the operation of field 
warehouses is relatively unimportant and 
that as this development becomes better 
understood you will find that it is one 
of those natural expansions that business 
desires and has been looking forward to 
as a product of modern industry. 


*Paper read Jan. 28 at annual convention 
of American Warehousemen’s Association, at 
Atlantic City. 


This and other commendable develop- 
ments of the warehouse business are now 
being watched with keen interest by 
those who by reason of their business 
have occasion to require the services of 
warehousemen. 

In your program of development you 
have also gone to the courts in support 
of your members and to make certain 
that legal interpretations of disputed 
matters will not result in precedents that 
will be harmful to the industry and to 
your other customers in years to come. 
You have gone to Congress for remedial 
legislation and have been alert for op- 
portunities to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment when new agencies, such as the 
present Federal Farm Board, are cre- 
ated. 

It is axiomatic that no organization or 
group will prosper unless it reaches out 
to the other industries with which it con- 
stantly comes in contact and seeks to ac- 
quire an intelligent understanding of the 
business of its customers. It does not 
seem unnatural, for example, for ware- 
housemen to have complete knowledge of 
the production of canned goods, cotton, 
grains, tobacco; to be able to converse 
intelligently with the producers of na- 
tional supplies, and to be alert so that 
he may offer to them the particular fa- 
cilities and services they require. 

You have come to know that there are 
forces outside the warehouse business 
that should cooperate with you and with 
which you should have complete under- 
standing. Some of these forces are allied 
with production of goods; others repre- 
sent transportation, financial interests, 
legislative bodies, and the national Gov- 
ernment itself. Your interests are con- 


stantly affected, one way or another, in 
any action they may take. 

In 1916 the Congress created and 
passed the United States Warehouse Act 
and through the Department of Agricul- 
ture established a system of Government 
licensing of warehouses storing princi- 
pally agricultural products. This should 
be in no sense a competition. The Gov- 
ernment should not be in the merchandise 
warehouse business even though it may 
issue a license to a warehouseman as 
provided in the U. S. Warehouse Act. 
You are the warehousemen and should be 
left free to develop your business in ac- 
cordance with your own intelligence and 
understanding of the established require- 
ments of the industry. 

The Government license, as I see it, is 
applicable in many cases and is an ad- 
mirable addition to the security already 
afforded by the well regulated warehouse 
companies, but it is in no sense, as I see 
it, essential to the safeguarding of prop- 
erty or agricultural commodities. I be- 
lieve your association has no _ other 
thought than to cooperate heartily with 
the Department of Agriculture, welcom- 
ing the opportunity to support the ef- 
forts of the administrators of the U. S. 
Warehouse Act, only reserving to your- 
selves the right to use or not to use a 
Federal license as your judgment di- 
rects. 

I have seen many instances where I 
would frankly prefer the warehouse re- 
ceipt of a member of this association, 
without a Federal license, to the receipt 
of some warehouse companies not prop- 
erly accredited members of your asso- 
ciation, but displaying a Federal license. 

Multiplication of endorsers does not nec- 
essarily make a note good. What is re- 
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NE of the most vital and constructive papers ever read at a gathering of storage executives was the address 
by Robert H. Bean, executive secretary of the American Acceptance Council, at the annual convention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, at Atlantic City, N. J., on Jan. 28. Thinking business men will appreciate 
the following points brought out by Mr. Bean in his discussion of the new relation of warehousing to banking: 


q 1. The Government should not engage in merchan- 
dise warehousing. Public warehousemen should be left 
free to develop their business in accordance with their 
intelligence and understanding of established require- 
ments. 


q 2. Mr. Bean said he was “unalterably opposed to any 
arbitrary rules of banking which shut out loans on 
warehouse receipts of companies that do not have a 
Federal license.” 


q 3. One of the most important days in warehousing’s 
history was when the Federal Reserve Board recognized 
that the warehouse receipt of the properly regulated 
independent warehouse company was safe collateral for 
loans. 


q 4. Have warehousemen always made the best of the 
opportunity that has been opened to them to put them- 
selves right with the banks and fully inform the banks 
concerning details of the warehouse business? 


q 5. The A. W. A. committee on banking relations is 
doing something fine in offering cooperative services to 
the Federal Reserve Board and to banking in general. 


q 6. Figures cited show that in 1930 the volume of ac- 
ceptance financing on warehoused goods ranged from 


$260,000,000 in January to $137,000,000 in July to $271,- 
000,000 on Dec. 31. 

q@ 7. The A. W. A. should use every effort to classify 
business of legitimate warehousing from that of sub- 
sidiary self-owned warehouses, Mr. Bean declaring that 
some day both the States and the Government would 
demand that the receipts of a subsidiary warehouse 
company be plainly marked as such. 

q 8. The Federal Reserve Bank is desirous of encour- 
aging the proper development of the warehouse busi- 
ness. 

q 9. Abuses and improper business practices must be 
stamped out and clean honest warehousing must be 
maintained. 

q 10. Warehousemen might with benefit regularly file 
statements and general information with the principal 
bankers in their respective districts and with local Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

q@ 11. Extension of branch or field warehousing should 
be encouraged. 

@ 12. Warehousemen should confine their activities to 
the business of warehousing in its several phases and 
should not attempt to be both warehousemen and bank- 
ers. 














quired, and what banking and business 
looks for, is good management, character 
and stability, and when these are found, 
other endorsements lose their importance. 

There is undoubtedly a place for the 
Federal license and I am free to add 
that the Federal license has done much to 
make warehouse loans in certain sections 
of the country safer for the banks; but 
as your business has been perfected and 
brought to its present high state of in- 
tegrity, I do not conceive that the banks 
will be one less: bit secured when loan- 
ing on warehouse receipts of members of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion when those members do not have a 
Federal license. 

Before leaving this subject may I 
frankly acknowledge a reversal of an 
opinion previously given on this matter 
of Federal licenses and to add that I am 
unalterably opposed to any arbitrary 
rules of banking which shut out loans on 
warehouse receipts of companies that do 
not have a Federal! license. 

One of the most important days in the 
history of the warehouse business was 
that which marked the recognition, by 
the Federal Reserve Board, that the 
warehouse receipt of properly regulated 
independent warehouse companies was 
safe collateral on which banks should be 
permitted to make loans through the cre- 
ation of acceptance credits. 

The Federal Reserve Act as passed in 
1914 did not provide for warehouse ac- 
ceptance credits, but on Sept. 7, 1916, sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act was 
amended to permit member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System to accept drafts 
drawn upon them which were secured at 
the time of acceptance by warehouse re- 
ceipts or other such documents conveying 
or securing title covering readily mar- 
ketable staples. By regulation of the 


Federal Reserve Board, shortly there- 
after, this amendment was clarified and 
strengthened by the statement that the 
receipts must be of a warehouse com- 
pany operated entirely independent of the 
borrower. 

This action in 1916 firmly put the 
warehouse business into banking and it 
constituted a challenge to the warehouse- 
men to conduct their business with such 
efficiency and integrity as to make their 
warehouse receipts proper collateral for 
bank credit. 

Since 1916 considerable headway has 
been made, but to a great extent the 


warehouse business and the banking 
business have’ traveled independent, 


though parallel, roads. It is sometimes 
astonishing to note how little attention 
is given, by bankers, to the development 
of the warehouse business. How little 
many bankers know of the care and fidel- 
ity with which you protect their co!- 
lateral. They may carry in their files 
information that you exist—that, of 
course, is necessary—but I do not spare 
my banker friends when I say that it is 
not the rule for them to become closely 
acquainted with the warehouseman so 
as to understand his problems, to co- 
operate fully with him, in season and 
out, and to turn over to him, when occa- 
sion presents itself, the business which 
may be profitable both to the warehouse- 
man and to the banker. 

On the other side, I wonder if the 
warehousemen have always made the 
best of the opportunity that has been 
opened to them to put themselves right 
with the banks and fully to inform the 
bankers concerning the details of the 
warehouse business. 

The banker is no different from any 
other business man. There is no halo 
about his head that denotes super-intel- 


ligence, a master mind or a recognized 
authority on all kinds of business. He 
is as a rule specially trained in terms of 
capital and credit and must very often 
judge business risks from the standpoint 
of the ratio of assets to liabilities be- 
cause of a lack of the essential knowl- 
edge concerning the borrower’s character 
and business ability that is in so many 
instances of more importance than the 
ratio of dollars to debts. 

He may say “My business is to receive 
money, the deposits of my customers, to 
protect that money and to return it on 
demand.” During the period between 
deposit and demand he must invest it 
as well as capital funds, and if he is to 
invest it he must put it into commercial 
paper or bonds, or lend it, either on 
promissory notes or through credit obli- 
gations secured by goods which are 
stored by a third party. You, on the 
other hand, receive the goods or mer- 
chandise of the bank’s customers and 
you acknowledge possession and con- 
tract to return these goods on demand on 
presentation of warehouse receipts. 

You are then, in this relation, safe de- 
pository vaults for such collateral as the 
banks may loan on and cannot keep in 
their own vaults. Now in such a transac- 
tion does the bank fully understand, 
through investigation, all of the facts 
concerning the warehouse company 
which is for the time being its custo- 
dian, and does the warehouse company 
cement the relations between banker and 
warehouseman by laying before the 
banker the exact knowledge which will 
give to the banker credit information as 
valuable to him as though he were loan- 
ing money direct to the warehouseman 
for his own operating requirements? 

The closing of a fine account with a 
manufacturer may be very profitable to 
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the warehouseman; but if the third 
party, a well informed banker, is at once 
brought into the picture, there is added 
an element of strength that benefits 
everybody. 

You have taken a long step forward in 
forging a link of friendly cooperation be- 
tween the warehouse business and bank- 
ing, in the creation of your committee on 
banking relations, and you are doing 
what is commendable in that, after hav- 
ing put your house in order and bringing 
it to a point of near perfection, you are 
willing, confident of your position, to go 
before the business world, laying your 
cards on the table and offering to stand 
squarely with the banks in their dealings 
with customers who may require loans 
on staple commodities and must have the 
service of a responsible bona fide ware- 
houseman. 

I am convinced that the action of your 
present committee, headed by A. T. Gib- 
son, in going direct to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to the Federal Reserve 
banks of the country, to the super- 
tendent of banks in the several States, 
and to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and offering to these banking adminis- 
trators the cooperative services of your 
great association, has done more to focus 
attention of bankers upon the warehouse 
business, the warehousemen’s association 
and upon that association seal which 
has come to be recognized as the hall- 
mark of integrity, honesty and stability 
in this industry, than any other act 
since the creation of your organization. 
I know, and it is a pleasure to bring it to 
your attention at this time, that this 
action has been very highly commended 
by the Federal Reserve authorities and by 
the great banks of the Federal Reserve 
system, 


Credits in 1930 


The privilege accorded in 1916 to ac- 
cept drafts against goods in warehouse, 
taking as collateral the warehouse re- 
ceipts of an indevendent warehouse 
company, was almost immediately availed 
of by banks throughout the country, 
and these acceptance credits soon be- 
came the source of a very large volume 
of prime bankers’ acceptances. By 1920 
the amount had grown to more than 
$100,000,000. At the beginning of 1925, 
when detailed statistics covering the 
amount of acceptance business of all 
kinds was compiled monthly, it was 
found that warehouse credits amounted 
to $175,000,000 at the peak of the storage 
season and rarely fell below $70,000,000 
in mid-summer. 

From 1925 down to the end of 1930 
there has been an ever-growing use of 
acceptance credits against proper ware- 
house receipts, and it has been a notice- 
able feature of warehouse acceptance 
financing that it has been made use of 
regularly during the normal storage sea- 
sons from August to March, then being 
gradually liquidated as raw materials, 
finished goods and manufactures of a 
seasonal character have been withdrawn 
and started on their route to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

In the year 1930, when business of 


BANKING RELATIONS 


all kinds was moving slower than usual, 
the volume of acceptance financing on 
warehoused goods varied from $260,000,- 
000 in January to a minimum of $137,- 
000,000 in July, then increasing to $271,- 
000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1930. This is 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
of business which the banks have 
financed, secured by warehouse receipts 
covering every conceivable commodity. 


Restrictions 


In placing such a large volume of 
business, the banks have been restrained 
by the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve regulations which are very clear 
on such important points as these: 

First, that the goods so financed must 
be readily marketable staples. This is 
a phrase out of the Federal Reserve Act 
itself and is intended to include such 
articles as— 


“A readily marketable staple 
within the meaning of these regu- 
lations may be defined as an article 
of commerce, agriculture or indus- 
try of such uses as to make it the 
subject of constant dealings in 
ready markets with such frequent 
quotations of price as to make (a) 
the price easily and definitely as- 
certainable and (b) the staple it- 
self easy to realize upon by sale 
at any time.” 


There are times when the line must 
be drawn very finely to determine 
whether this or that commodity is a 
readily marketable staple that may be 
financed by an acceptance credit by the 
member banks, such for example as cer- 
tain types of oil in barrels or cans. Lin- 
seed oil in common use and on which 
there are daily quotations in the mer- 
chandise markets may be stored by you 
and against your receipts, and eligible 
banker’s acceptances may be made; but, 
on the other hand, another -oil, com- 
monly called fish or sardine oil, would 
not be so classified. 

Here, as previously mentioned, the 
warehouse company may render a real 
service by being thoroughly informed 
as to what staples, when used against 
acceptance credits, will make an eligi- 
ble acceptance. 

Second, it must be remembered that 
the Board insists that the only receipts 
that may be used in acceptance credits 
to make an eligible acceptance are those 
issued by independent warehouse com- 
panies; that is, a bona fide warehouse 
company independently owned and man- 
aged and not under the control, direct 
or remote, of the borrower or the taker 
of bank credit. 

There has been a tendency, as the 
warehouse business has developed, for 
certain concerns and corporations to at- 
tempt their own warehousing, thus sav- 
ing even the moderate cost of putting 
their goods into the hands of an inde- 
pendent company. Such concerns have 
recognized the outstanding merit of the 
independent warehouse receipts. They 
have realized that the banks should make 
loans only on such receipts, and that 
when this is done a very economical 
method of financing the storage of their 
goods may be accomplished. Because of 
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this they have attempted to encroach 
upon the legitimate business of ware- 
housing and have, in all too many cases, 
been able to get away with such a move 
without their banks becoming any wiser, 

The record is absolutely clear, as a 
result of many warehouse receipt deci- 
sions in the Courts, that the receipts 
of subsidiary or self-owned warehouse 
companies are without value when it 
comes to securing the bank or other 
lender, and the title supposedly with 
the banks is not a fact at all. 

The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation should use every effort within 
its power to so classify the business of 
legitimate bona fide warehousing from 
that of subsidiary self-owned ware- 
houses, so that there will be no mistake 
at all when receipts get out into the 
world and are offered as bank collateral. 
The time may come when the necessity 
will be so clear, both in the States and 
with the Department of Agriculture, that 
the receipts of a subsidiary warehouse 
company will be plainly marked as such, 
serving as notice to all interested par- 
ties that such receipts do not make good 
collateral and are taken at the lender’s 
risk. 

So far as the banks are concerned, 
they cannot make eligible banker’s ac- 
ceptances carrying the best market rate 
and rediscountable at the Federal Re- 
serve banks if such warehouse accep- 
tances are based on receipts of subsid- 
lary warehouse companies. 

Such companies are as a wolf in the 
pasture and should be properly labelled 
if their receipts are likely to come into 
the hands of banks as collateral for 
loans or against acceptance credits. 


Abuses Must End 


The Federal Reserve banks are de- 
sirous of encouraging the proper de- 
velopment of the warehouse business, and 
it has provided the facilitise for financ- 
ing, along proper and safe lines, such 
of the commerce of this country as must 
pass through warehouses. If you are to 
maintain the respect of banks and re- 
tain for them the privilege of accepting 
—in other words, lending their credit 
against the warehoused goods of your 
customers—you as members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
must lend your influence continually to 
the task of stamping out abuses and 
improper business practices and to main- 
taining, as much for yourself as for 
the banks, the integrity of clean, hon- 
est warehousing. 

Bankers are not infallible any more 
than warehousemen. Each one knows 
what the other should know, and there 
should be a constant interchange of in- 
formation, as through this. practice 
there would be greater security for the 
banks and greater prestige for the ware- 
house business. 

It would do no harm for warehouse- 
men regularly to file statements and 
general information with the principal 
banks in their respective districts and 
with their local Federal Reserve Bank 
as well. You will undoubtedly find, as 


this spirit of cooperation is developed, 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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Industry's Hauling Experience 
to Be Filed with I. C. C. 








Story of the San Antonio Convention 


By KENT B. STILES 


UPPLEMENTING the outline, as published in last 

month’s Distribution and Warehousing, of the elev- 

enth annual convention of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, at San Antonio, on Jan. 
19-24, a more detailed report of what took place is pre- 
sented on this and ensuing pages. 

Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, was elected president. 
A vear previously he had declined the nomination. This 
past January, after his second nomination had been an- 
nounced, he resigned as president of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., the National’s long-distance removals motor 
trucking agency, in order to devote his efforts to the 
welfare of the N. F. W. A., and in his speech of accep- 
tance at San Antonio he proposed a definite and con- 
structive business program for the twelve months ahead. 

An outstanding feature of the convention, which was 
held in the Hotel Gunter followed by a banquet -in 
Mexico, was the decision to place the association on 


record with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
latter’s inquiry into coordinated rail and truck trans- 
portation. The executive secretary, Henry Reimers, 
Chicago, was instructed to prepare a statement to be 
presented at the Commission’s final hearing, at Wash- 
ington on March 4. This presentation will neither advo- 
cate nor oppose regulation but will comprise simply 
facts in the light of household goods warehousing’s ex- 
perience in hauling. 

Once more opposition developed against continuing 
the policy of holding two meetings a year. The senti- 
ment at San Antonio favored only one annual conven- 
tion, this to be held in the winter, supplemented by 
regional summer assemblies. The proposed change will 
require a by-laws revision, and one will be offered at 
the convention next January. 

A summary of the San Antonio discussions and actions 
follows: 


the rates and a profit, the contrary seems 





> his report as president, James F. 
Keenan, Pittsburgh, opening’ the 
meeting, said that with few exceptions 
the members had “suffered through de- 
creased business and diminished profits.” 
In contrast with previous depressions, 
withdrawals of goods had been heavy 
and there had been fewer new storage 
accounts. Long distance hauling was 
proving “a poor substitute” for packing 
and shipping by rail, and “to attempt to 
meet cutthroat competition with good 
equipment and satisfactory service would 
be ruinous even to the brave.” He de- 
plored “sharp practices to obtain orders”’ 
and hoped they would soon cease. 

Mr. Keenan urged the members not 
to curtail too much the labor forces in 
order to reduce overhead expense, de- 
claring that faithful employees should 
be given at least part time work. 

Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary, 
said that ordinarily during a depression 
“one would expect an influx of business” 
in furniture warehousing, though as an 
oldtimer in the industry he had seen it 
work both ways, but “unquestionably 
there has been a dearth of business in 
all departments in our warehouses,” this 
causing a scramble which had resulted 
in “a buyers’ market,” the consequence 
being “price cutting and business at any 
price.” 

“In a time of depression like this, 
when we should stand hard and fast for 











Martin H. Kennelly, the new pres- 
ident of the National 


to be the rule,” he declared. “In my 
experience of 38 years never have [ 
seen the industry in such a chaotic con- 
dition. The public is working us 
to a frazzle. We are the suckers of 
the business world.” 

Mr. Wood said that what was needed 
was “intestinal fortitude” to exact what 
was due. He continued: 

“We are in the midst of changing 
conditions. More and more we are en- 
tering into competition with the rail- 
roads, who are entering the field of 
warehousing, long distance moving, and 
kindred operations. Shall we embark in 
container service, the forwarding busi- 
ness, and what not?” 

Reporting as_ executive secretary, 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, touched on co- 
operation, the Allied Van Lines, im- 
proved business morals, refinement in 
service, coordination of motor van ser- 
vice with railroads, collections, efficien- 
cies, side lines, preparation of goods for 
storage, central packing departments, ex- 
cess valuation, construction, reserves 
and finances, local association activities 
and other fundamentals, reviewing the 
past half-year and making recommenda- 
tions. 

“Household goods container service 
could be a most interesting development, 
resulting in increased revenue,” he sug- 
gested. “Motor truck, car building and 











railroad transportation engineers are 
now studying this problem with us. A 
container should be developed to serve 
as a van body and railroad container of 
suitable dimensions to fit in with units 
of railroad standard merchandise con- 
tainers; such containers to be owned 
either by a company operated by mem- 
bers or by the railroads and leased to 
a company controlled by members. 

“The test of selling the container 
against motor van transportation, being 
conducted by the A. V. L., is proving 
successful, and through actual experi- 
ence goods are delivered at destination 
in as good shape and as expeditiously 
as when moved by motor van. For test 
purposes the Security Storage Co., 
Washington, D. C., has kindly diverted 
a number of their containers for: our 
use. 

“Every safeguard must surround the 
development and control of the container 
in order to assure a profit to warehouse- 
men as well as the railroads. 

“There is also the possibility of han- 
dling new furniture in containers. 

“It may be possible to get special rates 
on household goods transported in con- 
tainers, which will eliminate the charge 
on the tare weight. From the railroad’s 
standpoint, L.C.L. household goods have 
not been a desirable commodity, but 
transporting in containers make it de- 
sirable. It should also be of advantage 
to the railroads to provide a greater 
spread between L.C.L. and carload rates 
in order to encourage car loadings and 
transportation by rail.” 

H. E. MacNiven, Chicago, outlined his 
activities as field secretary—work which 
takes him to many cities and towns in 
an effort to correct unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. He emphasized the necessity of 
cooperation among local members. Such 
groups had told him, he said, “that the 
financial condition of their businesses at 
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the end of 1330 is better as the result of 
cooperation than could have been pos- 
sible under the old way of every man 
for himself.” He warned against con- 
tinued usage of the term “fireproof stor- 
age” and urged improvement of ware- 
house standards. He had classified the 





John J. 


executive 


Woedside, Jr., Atlanta 
elected a director for 
three years 


160 warehouses he had visited during 
six months, and had found 48 per cent 
good, 28 per cent fair and 24 per cent 
bad, and explained the internal -condi- 
tions on which he based the classifica- 
tion. 

Reports, covering business conditions, 
were submitted which had been prepared 
by the four divisional vice-presidents 
—eastern, William R. Wood, New 
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York; southern, J. P. Ricks, Jackson, 
Miss.; central, Marion R. Niedringhaus, 
St. Louis; western, Harvey B. Lyon, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The eastern members, Mr. Wood’s re- 
port set forth, “think the depression 
not over, but hope for and expect a slow 
revival in the spring or fall of 1931.” 

In the South, according to Mr. Ricks, 
there is “a decided spirit of optimism 
and confidence in this new year,” and 
his own opinion was that “conditions 
will gradually improve,” but he _ sug- 
gested “a very conservative policy in the 
operation of our business, for the rea- 
son that the volume will probably be 
comparatively light.” 

It “is not so much the present con- 
dition that should worry us,” Mr. Nied- 
ringhaus said, “as it is our ability to 
meet this situation with regard to the 
future and so guide our organization 
and help our weaker competitors that 
they may not be forced to resort to 
devastating influence of price cutting as 
a means of keeping their business alive.” 

In the western division, according to 
Mr. Lyon, most of the members were 
entering 1931 ‘“‘with an optimistic out- 
look.” 

The foregoing reports of the officers 
have been here summarized only, in view 
of the fact that they have already been 
published in full in the February issue 
of The Furniture Warehouseman, the 
National’s official organ. 


Arbitration 


N outline of the experiences of mem- 
: bers of the New York F. W. A. 
under the arbitration clause in their 
storage contracts was given by William 
R. Wood as chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee. 

“It should be pointed out,” he said, 
“that warehousemen operating in New 
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York are not unique in their agreement 
to arbitrate. Similar comprehensive 
State laws are also in effect in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Louisiana, California and Arizona, 
and bills will be introduced in the Leg- 
islatures of additional States in the hope 
that in the not far distant future uni- 
form comprehensive laws will prevail 
throughout the country. 

“Warehousemen in the States where 
this arbitration Act is introduced are 
urged to give it their fullest support, so 
that the entire industry may enjoy the 
advantages afforded them by the inclu- 
sion of an appropriate arbitration clause 
in their agreements. . 

“It appears that an arbitration clause 
in the contract, when brought to the 
attention of the client, stimulates an 
amicable settlement of a dispute; that 
an arbitration disposes of a _ dispute 
quickly and inexpensively, particularly 
where the warehouseman is able to pre- 
sent his defense personally without en- 
gaging counsel; that an arbitrator usual- 
ly takes into consideration the actual 
provisions of the contract regarding de- 
clared valuations and liability, and that 
his interpretation thereof is final even 
though the Courts may otherwise inter- 
pret such provisions.” 

Mr. Wood recommended that the Na- 
tional consider adoption of an arrange- 
ment with the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 


Association Relations 


A S chairman of the association rela- 
tions committee, C. J. Hamilton, Bal- 
timore, said there should be “some di- 
rect control or administrative policy ex- 
ercised by the National over the various 
local associations in order to effect a 
more concerted and uniform effort con- 
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sistent with local conditions,’ and that 
this probably would help “to bring about 
some decentralization in the functions of 
the National, which we believe quite de- 
sirable from the standpoint that a more 
close point of contact with the individ- 
ual members can be established and 


William T. Bostwick, New York, 
returned to board as a vice-presi- 
dent 


maintained,” and also that decentraliza- 
tion would serve to bolster and solidify 
the spirit of cooperation “so sadly lack- 
ing in many quarters.” 

Mr. Hamilton saw no need for re- 
gional associations, which “if fostered, 
encouraged and supported will be even- 
tually a competitor in a sense where we 
ean only foresee where the National 
would lose its value to our industry.” 
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“The National can not only do what 
a regional or State association now ac- 
complishes,” he declared, “but can do 
it better and render more real service 
to its members, provided the National 
would give direct recognition to local 
associations in preference to all others, 
and with the distinct understanding that 
it will be the obligation of the National 
energetically to establish, through its 
field secretary, local associations in all 
localities where desirable. Such a plan 
would give the National a definite tie- 
up with our industry and a _ possible 
means of increasing its membership. 
Should this plan become effective, the 
National would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of added service to the mem- 
bership.” 

Mr. Hamilton recommended that the 
National hold only one convention a year, 
with summer regional meetings where 
desirable, declaring this would enable 
members “to give more time and thought 
to purely local conditions at least once 
a year, and have the full benefit and con- 
tact with other members throughout the 
country at the annual meeting of the 
National.” 

During discussion Mr. Hamilton asked 
for a motion to authorize the committee 
and the N. F. W. A. board to draw up 
some workable plan if the delegates ap- 
proved his idea in principle. Various 
executives present approved it, and on 
motion by William T. Bostwick, New 
York, it was declared to be the sense of 
the meeting that the National meet only 
once annually, with sectional-local meet- 
ings otherwise, and that the situation be 
referred to the directors for some defi- 
nite plan. 

Whatever plan is worked out will not 
go into effect until 1932. In other words, 
there will be a 1931 summer meeting, 
probably at Mackinac Island, Mich., be- 
ginning abeut July 17, if satisfactory 
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Great Lakes boat arrangements can be 
made. 


Code of Practice 


AKING as his text Paul’s message to 

the Corinthians, “Prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good,” 
Sidney S. David, Chicago, speaking ex- 
temporaneously as chairman of the code 
of practice committee, said that “if we 
can make money through cooperation we 
should hold fast to it and not deviate 
from it.” (Voice from the floor: 
“Amen!”). Mr. David continued: 

“We must be careful that during this 
era of hard times we do nothing to break 
down the structure which we built up 
in good times. It is no credit to keep 
to ethics in good times, but there is 
credit when you stick in hard times.” 

Lowering prices, as sellers of merchan- 
dise had done, would not help warehous- 
ing, Mr. David pointed out; while low 
prices on merchandise made the latter 
attractive and put money into circula- 
tion, low warehouse rates would not 
make the public store or move. ‘“‘There 
are fifty-two cards in the deck,” he com- 
mented, “and there are only so many 
jobs. There will be no more, no matter 
how often you shuffle them.” 

Alluding to past negotiations with the 
Federal Trade Commission, with a view 
to placing household goods warehousing 
within the Commissions’ purview, Mr. 
David declared that some industries were 
not quite as well pleased as a year ago, 
the Commission’s trade rules having be- 
come less elastic, compelling some in- 
dustries to offer substitute rules, and 
he believed the N. F. W. A. committee 
accordingly should “wait and learn what 
the Federal Trade Commission will per- 
mit us to do and expect us to do.” 


Warehouse and Removals 


N behalf of Arthur A. Leonard, De- 

troit, chairman of the committee on 
warehouse and removals operations, a 
paper was read in which he stressed the 
necessity of economy and alluded to “a 
new type of vehicle which fits in admir- 
ably with our new A. V. L. container 
service’—a combination vehicle which, 
worked out by George Thomas of the 
Freuhaul Trailer Co., “makes for elas- 
ticity, which is so essential in our op- 
erations.” Mr. Leonard went on: 

“The body is removable and can be 
used as a shipping container. The ca- 
pacity of the equipment can be changed 
as required. Trailers can be furnished 
for other member companies to pull. 
And, finally, the cost is exceedingly mod- 
erate, when compared to the ordinary 
truck of like capacity. 

“Tf it were possible to adopt such an 
outfit as standard equipment, the pres- 
ent habit of each trying to outdo the 
other in de luxe equipment would die 
a natural death, with great benefit to 
our respective bank accounts.” 

Mr. Thomas addressed the convention 
on the adaptability of trailers to con- 
tainer service, exhibiting blue prints 
drawn on suggestions prepared by Mr. 
Leonard, and said his company could 
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build such a chassis to handle containers 
and at economical cost, if the industry 
could standardize. 

George B. Anderson, Evanston, IIl., as 
chairman of the fur and garment stor- 
age sub-committee, discussed this busi- 
ness as a profitable side line under proper 
conditions and offered a broad range of 
suggestions as to methods, rates, forms, 
insurance, humidity, etc. 

As chairman of the packing sub-com- 
mittee, Joseph H. Mever, Chicago, led 
discussion of cooperative packing de- 
partments, preparation of goods for 
storage, etc. 

L. H. Tanner, Detroit, heading the 
purchasing sub-committee, urged that the 
National work out a plan for collective 


———___ - a - 





Correction 


HE name of William 1. 

Ford, Dallas, was inadver- 
tently omitted from the list 
of past presidents of the 
National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, on 
page 15 of the February is- 
sue. He was included among 
those to whom Martin H. 
Kenelly, Chicago, the 1931 
president, addressing the San 
Antonio convention, paid trib- 
ute for their activity in the 
National’s successful develop- 
ment. 





purchasing of materials, declaring there 
was opportunity for large savings. He 
discussed burdensome taxes and _ sug- 
gested that the N. F. W. A. board con- 
sider the advisability of creating a com- 
mittee on taxes. 

A paper was read on behalf of George 
C. Harris, Birmingham, as head of the 
removals sub-committee, who emphasized 
the essentiality of proper appearance of 
equipment, workmen, etc. 

“Truck Operating Costs” was dis- 
cussed by Field Secretary MacNiven, 
who, after citing figures which had been 
sent him by members, declared: 

“The basis of showing a profit on 
truck operations is knowledge of your 
costs. To some people that may sound 
like a big job, but it is simple and the 
rewards are great. In keeping costs, it 
is not necessary to set up an elaborate 
system, such as some of the large fleet 
owners use, but there are a few essen- 
tials that should be accurately recorded, 
such as fixed charges, depreciation, tires, 
gas and repairs. 

“The most practical and accurate 
method suggested is that which compre- 
hends opening an account with each 
truck, making a daily inspection as to 
mileage and charging against each truck 
the costs of oil, gasoline and repairs. 
The cost of tires depends on actual ex- 
perience, but a reasonable conclusion 
may be anticipated through estimating 
the probable life of the various types.” 

On behalf of W. R. Thomas, Cleve- 
land, chairman of the sub-committee on 
sale of unclaimed goods, a paper was 
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read in which he urged members to abide 
by the association’s pamphlet, “Satisfac- 
tion of Lien by Sale.” However, he 
said: 

“There are some members who do not 
follow this law religiously in disposing 
of goods, and they are men of wide ex- 
perience and possessed with more than 
the average intelligence. Their expe- 
rience should be given careful considera- 
tion, and we doubt very much whether 
these men are taking any chances—but 
caution must be used. 

“We recommend that this matter be 
referred to our legal department to work 
out a uniform plan of procedure——in 
other words, a short cut from the usual 
methods. Most of our troubles in the 
past have been due to the fact that 
warehousemen did not use proper judg- 
ment before selling the guods, failing to 
realize or not being properly informed 
of a valuable lot being put up for sale, 
which no doubt in many cases would 
have been withheld.” 

Mr. Thomas’s report indicated that in 
Michigan the uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts Act had been disturbed. P. J. 
Mills, Des Moines, reported that the Iowa 
law had been changed to permit ware- 
housemen to buy in goods at their own 
auctions and sell them later. President 
Keenan commented that such changes re- 
flected on and lowered the standards of 
the industry, notwithstanding permis- 
sions granted by law, and added that 
the discussions from the floor showed 
“a backward movement among our 
members as_ to. selling unclaimed 
goods.” 

In a paper read on behalf of Ray Hall, 
Duluth, chairman of the storage sub- 
committee, Mr. Hall reviewed the mea- 
sures members had taken to “modernize” 
household goods storage and pointed out 
things that they should do to make stor- 
age more attractive to the public. 

“Tt is those families who find storage 
a convenience, rather than a necessity, 
that we must look to for additional reve- 
nue,” he pointed out. “Their patronage 
has been, and will continue to be, pro- 
cured through the refinements that have 
been made in storage warehouses and 
through the fact that this type of cus- 
tomer is easy of mind, knowing that 
present day storage facilities will bring 
his or her goods back in perfect condi- 
tion; so why not impress the public that 
in certain seasons of the year, when 
leaving their homes unoccupied, they 
can store for protection?” 

C. F. B. Tippet,, Toronto, described the 
inventory control system of his company, 
Howell Warehouses, Ltd., displaying the 
forms used. Its objects were, he ex- 
plained, (1) to give the chief executive 
certain knowledge and control of items 
of his individual expense; (2) to assure 
easy accumulation of information; and 
(3) to enable the company to budget its 
expenses for the following year, as is 
done in various industries. If other firms 
in warehousing adopted the system, he 
pointed out, groups, working in percent- 
ages, could compare results, with real 
benefit to the industry. In his own firm 
the system had been directly responsible 
for a net profit, notwithstanding a de- 
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MEETING 


NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATIONS — 


Chicago, the new president. 


creased revenue in the past year, Mr. 
Tippet stated. 


Trade Research 

pers lines which would dovetail in 
\J with the moving and storage depart- 
ment had been the object of the activi- 
ties of the trade research committee, re- 
ported Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles, its 
chairman, and he set forth various ideas 
suggested by members—sale of second 
hand furniture and new furniture and 
pianos; a cleaning department for rugs, 
carpets and upholstered furniture; moth- 
proofing and fumigating; storage of 
clothing; repairing, refinishing and re- 
upholstering; local and long distance 
moving; commercial hauling and down- 
town office moving; delivery of goods 
sold, including electric refrigerators. 
“There is no reason,” he declared, “why 
we in our industry should not be able 
to deliver these specialized articles at 
a much lower cost than the sales rep- 
resentatives in their own trucks.” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


1. The train which took the delegates from San Antonio to Laredo on the journey to northern Mexico. 
3 to 9. Delegates visiting various San Antonio missions. 


Mr. Bekins predicted that during the 
next decade the volume of packing would 
be cut in half—that 50 per cent of the 
goods now being crated and_ shipped 
would be moved by the lift van method. 
He continued: 

“The forwarding or pool car volume 
of household goods has not been reduced 
materially by motor transportation. This 
is probably due to the fact that in the 
past, in order to make up pool cars 
profitably, these could only be made up 
to certain points in the United States 
where the distance was _ necessarily 
greater than 1,000 miles or where rail- 
road rates permitted. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that the volume of pool 
car shipping has been reduced during 
the past two or three years under what 
it was during the previous five-year pe- 
riod, due largely to the population be- 
ing more stable and there being less 
moving about. 

“The lift van in the future is also go- 
ing to take a large share of pool car 


2. Martin H. Kennelly, 


shipping. However, the lift van will 
more or less supplement the pool cars 
rather than to decrease the volume. 

“IT estimate at the present time that 
there are approximately 300 lift vans 
owned and in use in the United States. 
Of course this does not include those 
companies owning lift vans for storage 
purposes, and I predict that in three 
years’ time members of this association 
will be operating at least 1,000 lift vans 
in the household goods moving service.” 


Insurance 


§ bs report of John G. Neeser, New 
York, as chairman of the insurance 
committee, recalled the paper read at 
the Biloxi 1929 convention by Burr Cra- 
mer, Los Angeles, of Cass, Tierney & 
Johansing, insurance counsellors, in 
which Mr. Cramer proposed that every 
lot of household goods coming into stor- 
age be automatically insured for the ac- 
tual value declared by the customer, the 
value to be entered on the storage re- 
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1. G. H. Coffin, Phoenix, Ariz.; Thomas A. Jackson, Chicago; Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive secretary; Schuyler C. Blackburn, 
Kansas City. 2. The new president and the retiring one—Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, and James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh. 3. S. 
G. Nelson, San Antonio; Frank M. Brock, Glendale, Cal.; James M. Walker, Memphis; R. C. Knipe, Jr., Brooklyn. 


ceipt, with, of course, appropriate pro- 
visions in contract and receipt. 

This proposed policy Mr. Neeser dis- 
cussed in his San Antonio report, first 
from the interest of the customer and 
then from that of the warehouseman, 
and after outlining his objections he 
said: 

“The insurance committee does not 
recommend that the association adopt 
the policy of automatically insuring 
every lot that comes to storage. It feels 
that the members of the association can 
now protect themselves against disasters 
by taking out legal liability insurance 
at a reasonable rate. It recommends an 
all-risk insurance policy without subro- 
gation against the warehouse, which 
could be sold to such customers as ob- 
jected to the limited coverage under the 
present warehouse receipt. This policy 
could be sold at a lesser cost to the 
public than the proposed increase in 
the storage rates; it would serve the pur- 
pose Mr. Cramer had in mind and would 
not disturb the conditions of the stand- 
ard storage receipt.” 

Mr. Neeser explained that his report 
was based on “many of the answers re- 
ceived” from members to whom he had 
written regarding the Cramer proposal. 
After preparing his report, he stated, he 
sent it to the seventeen members of the 
insurance committee, and that out of the 
sixteen who replied, thirteen “fully ap- 
proved of the report.” 

Mr. Kennelly moved approval of the 
report, and this motion was adopted. 


On behalf of Daniel P. Bray, Kansas 
City, as head of the automobile insur- 
ance sub-committee, a paper was read 
saying three importance questions were 
before the committee: 1. Public liabil- 
ity. 2. The rapidly increasing number 
of fires and loss occasioned thereby, on 
highway vans. 3. Depreciation of long 
distance van bodies for insurance pur- 
poses. 

With these in mind the committee sent 
out 841 questionnaires, receiving 271 re- 
plies, or 31 per cent. Answers revealed 


that these 271 members carried their 
insurance in 75 different companies, 25 
per cent of those answering being car- 
ried by one company. 


As to public liability on long distance 
vans, the largest number favored $25,- 
000-$50,000 limits, this amount being 
carried by 82 of the 271 firms replying. 
Seven per cent carried as high as $100,- 
000-$200,000, while 3 per cent as low as 
$5,000-$10,000, which the committee con- 
sidered “ridiculously low.” Limits car- 
ried on city vars showed about the same 
ratio, Mr. Bray reported. 


Truck Fires 


As to depreciation, it ranged from 10 
per cent for 28 firms; 15 per cent for 
28 firms; 20 per cent for 94 firms; and 
25 per cent for 49 firms. 

As to personal injuries, 91 of the an- 
swering companies, or 33 per cent, had 
had such claims. In almost all instances 
it was shown that the insurance writers 
had taken care of the cases promptly. 

As to truck fires, 79, or 30 per cent 
of those answering, “knew of truck fires 
where body and contents had been de- 
stroyed. Reasons attributed included: 
carelessness in filling gasoline tank; 
faulty ignition; fire from exhaust pipe; 
collision; driver smoking; defective 
wiring; dirty engines; driver falling 
asleep; poor heating; excelsior shifting 
through floor onto muffler; engine in 
poor condition; spontaneous combustion; 
sparks, from grass fire, falling on roof; 
poorly maintained tractors. Suggestions 
were advanced covering the foregoing, to 
prevent recurrences. 


As to how long van bodies would give 
satisfactory service, periods ranged 
from 10 years, as reported by 35 per 
cent, to fifteen years, as reported by 6 
per cent, with a few answers ranging 
from twelve to thirty years. 


Regarding annual depreciation on long 
distance van bodies for insurance pur- 
poses, 32 per cent favored 10 per cent 
annual depreciation; 22 per cent favored 


20 per cent; 15 per cent favored 15 per 
cent; five answerers favored 25 per cent; 
four were for 30 per cent, and “five con- 
servatives” favored only 5 per cent, the 
report showed. 

On behalf of Buell G. Miller, Philadel- 
phia, as chairman of the building insur- 
ance sub-committee, a paper was read 
in which he emphasized that warehous- 
ing was a hazardous business, and ac- 
cordingly the industry should thoroughly 
familiarize itself “‘with the nature and 
extent of the risks which face us on 
every side.” Warehousing must not 
overlook any risks or be in ignorance of 
any types of protection which might be 
had, he warned. 

Mr. Miller suggested the issuing of a 
pamphlet which would give individual 
members ‘‘a chance to make a complete 
check of their insurance coverage by de- 
partments,” explaining: 

“This should designate coverage rec- 
ommended by the association (or its 
committees) and suggest, where possible, 
the method of determining the proper 
amount of coverage; for it is not wise 
to purchase unnecessary coverage or any 
insurance in uncalled-for amounts.” 

Attached to the Miller report was a 
“Suggested Form for Insurance Survey 
—Warehouse Only,” covering fire, 
sprinkler leakage, tornado, steam boiler, 
plate glass, aircraft, water damage, 
workmen’s compensation, public liabil- 
ity, elevators, legal liability on all risks, 
theft, bank accounts, etc. 

A. V. Cresto, Kansas City, now no 
longer with warehousing, in a _ report 
submitted as chairman of the compensa- 
tion insurance sub-committee, urged one 
of several possibilities: 

1. A new classification. This, he had 
been told by learned insurance students, 
“would be difficult of achievement.” 

2. A new rate. This he held to be 
“more practical,’ assuring ‘“a_ better 
chance of early relief.” 

3. A plan of group buying. He ex- 
plained: “With an available good expe- 
rience summary, associational large scale 
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MEETING 


N.F.W.A. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


1. Ray Sutton and W. Parker Lyon, Jr., both of Pasadena, and Howard S. Tierney, New York City. 
chairman of the Texas association’s reception committee. 
Eulass, Chicago; Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles. 


Ralph J. 
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Wood, Chicago, 
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E. Latimer, San Antonio, 
3. Joseph R. Cochran, Minneapolis; J. P. Ricks, Jackson, Miss.; Elmer A. 
4. O. C. Taylor, Seattle: G. K. Weatherred, Dallas; Benjamin S. Hurwitz, Houston. 


a. O. 


secretary; and C. J. Hamilton, 


5. Group includes William T. Bostwick, new eastern vice-president; 
Baltimore. 6. Misses Shirley Meyer (standing) Chicago and Jane Iredale, Evanston, Iil., with Mrs. Thomas A. Jackson, Chicago. 
7. Seated, Mrs. Francis Buckley, Boston; Mrs. Arthur Reebie, Chicago; Mrs. N. S. von Phul, San Antonio; Mrs. Milo W. Bekins, 


Los Angeles; standing, Mr. 


buying can be worked out. This plan 
is being recognized and studied by other 
large trade associations. The elimina- 
tion of acquisitional charges alone is a 
big item that figures largely in a re- 
duced cost.” 

A learned insurance counsellor, “al- 
ways on the job, always posted, could 
work with the committee and really do 
things,” Mr. Cresto declared, conclud- 
ing: 

“Statistics from some of our members 
indicate they are improperly classified 
and paying a higher rate than necessary. 
A counsellor with these before him could 
take the time to advise for their cor- 
rection. Group life and health insur- 
ance, such as the National is grappling 
with at present, is correlated to that of 
compensation insurance. Superannuat- 
ed employees is a problem facing all in- 
dustries. In this age of cost accounting 
all of you can give direct testimony to 
what effect old employees bear to your 


éé 





Buckley and Mr. Reebie. 
business. These problems and many 
others can furnish much upon which 


an able and energetic insurance counsel- 
lor can fruitfully apply his skill.” 


Transit Coverage 


Although the present form of the Na- 
tional’s standard marine _ insurance 
transit policy “is simple enough,” E. 
B. Gould, San Diego, chairman of the 
transit insurance sub-committee, sug- 
gested in his report, the members selling 
this type of coverage should “explain 
fully to the customers just what they 
are buying,” in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of creating dissatisfied patrons 
and as a protection to the receiving 
warehouses. 

Mr. Gould called attention to “the 
difference in rates for insurance as sold 
by the warehousemen and by the three 
companies which they represent,” declar- 
ing the committee had been advised that 


8. Arcy Gordon and father, W. A. Gordon, Omaha. 


“at the present time there is a differ- 
ence of nearly 33's to 40 per cent in 
the selling prices of the policies.” Sug- 
gestion has been made, he said, “that 
a standard rate be arrived at,” and he 
thought this was something for the in- 
surance companies themselves to clear 
up or for the local and regional asso- 
ciations where such insurance is sold. 
“On the whole,” Mr. Gould stated, “it 
would appear that some progress has 
been made in the sale of transit insur- 
ance. We sometimes look at the objec- 
tional features too closely and forget 
what improvement has been accom- 
plished. Looking back over a period of 
years, we must recognize the fact that 
we are now giving to the customer more 
protection than we did a number of years 
ago in the sale of insurance. For the 
past five or six years we have been sell- 
ing a transit insurance policy that was 
not in existence before, and this more 
complete coverage must have worked to 
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1. Bryan Erwin, M. K. & T. R’way; Robert M. Ferguson, New York City; J. H. Rimback, Jr., South Orange, N. J.; Frank J. easter 
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the advantage of a great many custom-_ between the carload and less than car- Mr. Bateman, who is president of the shape 
ers who had losses or damages in tran- load rates. Transcontinental Freight Co., referred oo * 
sit. If we can continue to improve the “To attempt to reestablish emigrant to the I. C. C.’s recommendation to Con- and M 
policy and at the same time realize that movable rates between cities of the Mid- gress that freight forwarders be regu- had . 
an advancement has been made in tran- dle West and South as a lone issue, op- lated by the Commission. . 
sit insurance protection, we will even- erating as it does squarely against the “This is highly desirable and _ neces- gy 
tually clear up most of the causes for Commission’s order for simplification of sary as a means of. stabilization,” he J. re 
complaint. We will, however, always tariffs, will be difficult. To take the said. “However, the degree of regula- Harve 
have some inconvenience in settling case up on formal appeal would require’ tion affords a difficult question. Will a and ‘ 
claims, and particularly in_ settling many months of work and expense with warehouse or transfer company in De- ly; 
claims of a small proportion of the buy- the risk of eventual loss, and we doubt’ troit consigning a shipment to a sim- ers 
ers or those who claim unjustly.” the wisdom of such procedure. In other’ ilar company in Kansas City be consid- we 
C. C. Stetson, St. Paul, suggested that . words, we believe there is more hope’ . ered a forwarder and as such be required ane’ 
duplicates of policies, rather than cer-~.".for a wider spread between the carload to file rates and operate under the Act, a. 
tificates, be given to customers, the cus- and less than carload charges on a class’ or will regulation apply only to corpo- age 
tomer’s copy to contain full terms: and rate adjustment than to hope for a spe-_ rations, associations or groups handling Rater 
conditions. cial exception in the form of the so-. the service at both ends of the line? call 
Another suggestion from the floor, and called emigrant movable rate.” “Right here is where the importance ae 
which did not meet with general favor, As part of this development, Mr. of the question of regulation hinges if Willi 
was that a standard or uniform rate be Bateman suggested, shipping containers stabilization and the mutual interest of rote 
charged to customers, the rate to be for household goods might offer a satis- warehousemen and railroads are to be Sees 
fixed by the National, which would rec- factory solution, the trend of the times furthered.”’ ‘ae 
ommend it to the members. being, in his opinion, toward such an The consolidated car movement of at th 
F. L. Bateman, Chicago, offered a elastic container unit. m ae household goods had suffered consider- it we 
roan : . # Motor van operations,” he said, “have able of an eclipse in recent years, Mr. 
resolution, which was adopted, congratu- implanted in the householders’ minds a_ B : po , natio 
lating P. J. Mills, Des Moines, for his 2 5 | s # Bateman pointed out, and “if all agen- § pres: 
career of a half-century in warehous- oe apc ee en cles now attempting to render a con- |} re-el 
ing. This memorial was to be sent to — wes apie est for shipment. A solidated car lot service could be brought Mi 
Des Moines newspapers for publication. {oy ue cognition nasngppeee pe per- together in some fashion that would be for | 
sonal chattels occasions less willingness satisfactory and at the same time pre- —_ 
to burden shipping operations with much _ serve the equity of those who originate whe 
Railroad Traffic expense.” — ads the tonnage, it would be highly desirable lishe 
The desired objective, Mr. Bateman from a public service standpoint.” Dist 
R. BATEMAN, reporting as chair- declared, would be a nationwide set of Mr. Bateman reminded that N.F Kee 
man of the railroad traffic commit- rates based on mileage and applicable Ww. ges tt at an rf lant Pye 
tee, reviewed briefly the roads’ rate- to weight of goods alone, with container yyy. me cok ot Ce - . 
, rd Ko yy Mr. Kennelly and of which Mr. Bate- Van 
making and alluded to “endless argu- tare deducted as part of the railroad oer hee wan inwestiontt he a 
ment between the carriers and the dif- equipment, with one system of rates gov- a “4 ae ~ ba 0 wh. tg = sees 
ferent railroad territorial committees on erning throughout the country. Rates et . - <a eg hye ail sen 
the division of charges covering carloads should be predicated solely on weights a pone ne ages “a na ype en 
of household goods and/or emigrant and distance of carriage, he said, and So ee ee Lape 
movables” forwarded between territo- excess value should be insurable on stip- ; a 
ries. He told of the National’s unsuc- ulation between owner and carrier. As 1. Promotion of a satisfactory spread and 
cessful efforts to get relief, and con-  transportaton equipment, the container between carload and less than carload —_ 
tinued: should be adaptable to household goods, freight rates as long as present operat- mer 
“There is now pending before the In- and at the same time available as a ing conditions continue. hi 
terstate Commerce Commission what is Standard unit for carriage in railroad 2. Research and development of a Ant 
known as the Western Trunk Line case gondola cars with general merchandise, Standardized container unit for coordi- had 
in which carriers are asking for a hori- the unit to be one easily handled and in- Nation of rail and highway processes of pene 
zontal increase in all class rates. When terchangeable between truck and rail, handling household goods. pre 
this important case will be adjusted it is thus enabling the warehouseman to ren- 3. Confirmation of the principle that Gall 
difficult to say, but until such time there der complete service from door to door on railroad transportation is essential and Gi 
is little likelihood of the Commission Yates sufficiently low to induce shipment, valuable for handling shipments other con 
entertaining any suggestion for chang- yet producing profit. than for short distances, and to that end es 
ing rates on any one commodity. When “The elimination of the incompetent Cooperation be pledged in working out ™ 
the general case is decided, it is our rec- rate-cutting operator,” he commented, mutually satisfactory operating condi- a 
. ’ ? : and 
ommendation that the whole subject of ‘can be accomplished only by such stand- tions. the 
household goods rating be taken up with ardization and stabilization of rates and The question “Should the association t 

the view of inducing a favorable spread _ services.” sponsor cooperative audit of freight 
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bills?” was discussed briefly and referred 
to the incoming railroad traffic commit- 
tee. Opinion developed on the floor ap- 
peared to be that this problem was re- 
gional rather than national. 


The Elections 


AS chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. Gould submitted his 
slate and the officers and directors were 
elected, as announced in the February 
Distribution and Warehousing. 

The newcomers to the board are Mar- 
tin H. Kennelly, Chicago, as president; 
William T. Bostwick, New York, as 
eastern regional vice-president; and Os- 
ear W. Kreutzer, Milwaukee, and John 
J. Woodside, Jr., Atlanta, as three-year 
directors. 

The retiring president, Mr. Keenan, 
was elected a director for three years; 
and Mr. Bateman, whose three-year term 
had expired, was re-elected for the same 
period. 

All the other officers were re-elected— 
J. P. Ricks, Marion R. Niedringhaus and 
Harvey B. Lyon as southern, central 
and western vice-presidents, respective- 
ly; Ralph J. Wood as secretary, and 
James D. Dunn, Detroit, as treasurer. 

Mr. Bateman attempted to withdraw 
from the board, on which he has served 
continuously as president or a director 
since the National was organized, but 
the convention would not have it so. Mr. 
Bateman said he was an advocate of the 
good theory that officers should rotate, 
and he thought it was time he retired. 
William R. Palmer, New Haven, Conn., 
protested against what he called a 
“threatened disaster,” and R. V. Wei- 
cker, Denver, said the withdrawal should 
not be accepted. On motion by Mr. Dunn 
it was voted unanimously that the decli- 
nation be withdrawn, and, under such 
pressure, Mr. Bateman consented to be 
re-elected. 

Mr. Kennelly established a precedent 
for incoming presidents by outlining a 
program of activity for the year ahead. 
What Mr. Kennelly purposed was pub- 
lished virtually in full in the February 
Distribution and Warehousing. He urged 
a square deal for the railroads; spoke 
of the leadership attained by the Allied 
Van Lines in long distance moving; re- 
ferred to the plans for developing a 
standardized container unit for rail ship- 
ments; advocated cooperative buying; 
emphasized the necessity of promoting 
happiness and prosperity for employees, 
and indorsed the idea of only one meet- 
ing a year for the National, with sum- 
mertime regional gatherings. 

Incidentally it developed at the San 
Antonio convention that Mr. Kennelly 
had resigned as president of the Allied 
Van Lines, in view of his duties as new 
executive head of the N. F. W. A. It 
was reported unofficially that Barrett C. 
Gilbert, New York, eastern vice-presi- 
dent of the A. V. L., might be elected 
as Mr. Kennelly’s A. V. L. successor. 

Nominations for the 1932 nominating 
committee were called from the floor, 
and the subsequent election resulted in 
the following personnel: 

R. V. Weicker, Denver, chairman; for 
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the eastern division, Fred L. Harner, 
Philadelphia; for the central division, 
P. J. Mills, Des Moines; for the south- 
ern division, W. L. Inglis, Atlanta; for 
the western division, Frank A. Payne, 
Los Angeles. 


Legislation 


\ 7ILLIAM R. PALMER, New Haven, 
in his report as chairman of the 
legislative committee, discussed the prob- 
lems (1) whether a warehouseman can 
collect charges against goods which have 
been sold on a conditional bil! of sale or 
under a chattel mortgage and (2) what 
method the warehouseman should pursu2 
in issuing a warehouse receipt covering 
packages of goods the contents and 
quality of which were not known. 

As to the first, there was “no legal 
method,” he declared, explaining that 
“the original seller of the goods retain: 
his ownership in them until all the con- 
ditions contained in the bill of sale have 
been complied with.” 

Regarding the second, Mr. Palmer 
“warned” that “in case of a claim for 
conversion the bailor can produce in 
Court witnesses who will testify that 
after the goods were received in the 
warehouse the contents of the packages 
had been inspected by the witnesses and 
that at a later date the witnesses had 
reexamined the packages and found that 
their contents did not coincide with the 
first inventory, either as to quantity or 
quality” and that “the jury has a right 
to believe this testimony and to conclude 
therefrom that some conversion has 
taken place.” 

Mr. Palmer advocated State reciproc- 
ity in motor truck regulation and urged 
the N. F. W. A. directors to consider 
a plan for equitable coordination be- 
tween motor truck operators and rail- 
roads, if necessary employing an attor- 
ney to prepare a bill providing uniform- 
ity in the States. 


Truck Regulation 


XECUTIVE Secretary Reimers read 

“without recommendation” a _ pre- 
sentation, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on 
March 4, on coordination of motor trucks 
with railroads, the Washington session 
being the final one of a series of I. C. C. 
hearings on this subject. Mr. Reimers 
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proposed that the following funda- 
mentals should govern the granting of 
licenses: 

1. Provision for fully covering the 
cost of administering and enforcing 
State and Federal laws; and propor- 
tionate cost of construction and mainte- 
nance of highways. 

2. Filing of non-discriminatory tariffs 
approved by commissions. 

3. Penalties for discrimination in the 
application of tariffs or deviations there- 
from. 

4. Commissions in approving tariffs be 
governed by costs and decline approval 
of any tariffs which do not anticipate 
a reasonable profit in operations. 

5. Require motor operators to keep 
adequate records of operating costs and 
to make monthly reports thereof to the 
commission in addition to financial re- 
ports. 

6. Provide the commission with au- 
thority to refuse to issue or renew an- 
nual motor-for-hire operators’ licenses 
providing the factors fundamental to 
successful operations are not evident. 

“In the regulation of business by the 
Federa! Trade Commission or commis- 
sions,” Mr. Reimers declared, “it seems 
time that the Government require busi- 
ness to operate on a basis which will 
provide for profits to investors, labor 
stability, and payment of American 
standard of wages. Ignorance should 
not be permitted to undermine legitimate 
industry and contribute to labor inse- 
curity and instability. 

“There are truck and bus companies 
that have never paid a dollar to the 
investor and employ help at low wages 
and unusually long hours, consistently 
undermining other transportation agen- 
cies and truck operators, who are at- 
tempting to meet sound investment and 
labor requirements. The service is not 
offered or sold on its merits; it is largely 
a matter of going into business and get- 
ting it any price; little thought is given 
as to the future. 

“We naturally are in sympathy with 
the small operator who endeavors to go 
into- business for himself; but such are 
generally better off to be in the employ 
of others. It is generally a ‘jitney’ ser- 
vice which they perform and their activ- 
ity does nothing to promote the orderly 
and economic development of motor 
transportation. To the contrary only 














Left to right—Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago; R. V. Weicker, Denver; John D. White, 
Brooklyn; Louis Schramm, Sr., New York City; R. C. Knipe, Jr., Brooklyn; Benjamin 
F. Brockway, New York City; F. L. Bateman, Chicago; George B. Anderson, Evanston, 
il. 
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chaos is added. However, our proposal 
as to regulation does not hamper any 
one having initiative ability, nor does 
it retard desirable experimentation in 
new transportation agencies.” 

Lengthy discussion ensued as_ to 
whether the National should actively 
seek regulation of some character or 
merely make a presentation of the in- 
dustry’s problems. It was obvious that 
a majority opposed any effort to ad- 
vocate regulation. 

At the conclusion of the talk Mr. 
Bateman analyzed all that had been said 
from the floor and suggested a plan 
which, on motion by Ernest T. Chad- 
well, Nashville, was approved. Under 
this plan Mr. Reimers was instructed 
to place the National on record before 
the I. C. C., but without either ad- 
vocating or opposing regulation, by pre- 
senting a statement of facts from house- 
hold goods warehousing’s viewpoint. 
The statement, to have first the approval 
of the National’s directors, should, it 
was agreed, recite the industry’s exper- 
ience, as hauler of household goods, in 


relation to operation, licenses, certif- 
icates, taxes, tariffs, record-keeping, 
State legislation, State commission su- 
pervision, States’ reciprocity, wages, 
costs, profits, etc. 
Construction 

N view of the fact that “business 


conditions at large may be generally 
attributed to supplying the market with 
more than it can consume,” Ernest H. 
Milligan, New York, said in his report 
as chairman of the warehouse construc- 
tion committee, “it would be wise to 
strike a note of warning on the subject 
of over-building and top-heavy financing 
such as would tend to weaken the old 
structure, rather than to give sugges- 
tions as to how and where to build.” 

Mr. Milligan surveyed “the changes 
that have occurred in the storage busi- 
ness within the past few years,” and 
declared that “our industry cannot be 
exempt from those which have been 
guilty of over-expansion and those who 
have generally contributed to the pres- 
ent depression,” adding: 

“Over-building is injurious to the busi- 
ness aS a whole, not only because it 
causes much anxiety to those who do it 
but because it will reflect on the credit 
of the industry as a whole. Before build- 
ing, therefore, study the need of your 
market thoroughly and give due consid- 
eration to the methods which it will be 
necessary to use to finance your propo- 
sition. 

“Do not build unless you are sure that 
additional space is needed in your com- 
munity, that you are able to finance the 
cost and that the investment will be 
profitable. Financing is the most im- 
portant item and is the rock that has 
caused many a wreck. It is better, as 
additional space is needed, to add smaller 
units thereto as the demand warrants.” 


Publicity 


§ esewy report made on behalf of Morri- 
son C. Wood, Chicago, as chairman 
of the publicity committee, made no rec- 
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ommendations, but noted that “members 
are advertising not only in increasing 
numbers but with increasing quality of 
advertising.” Regarding use of tele- 
phone books he held that “in some lo- 
calities it might be a good thing, in 
others it might be unwise.” He con- 
cluded by asking for suggestions as to 
use of mediums for advertising. 

A paper “Whadowesell” was read on 
behalf of the vice-chairman, Rodney S. 
Sprigg, Los Angeles, who outlined sug- 
gestions as to what prospective patrons 
should be told in advertising and pub- 
licity copy—including ffire protection, 
cleanliness, responsibility, integrity. 


Accounting 


f Rene report of the cost and accounting 
committee, chairmanned by James E. 
Mulligan, Newark, N. J., included a 
cost accounting system proposed to Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Reimers by a Chicago 
accounting firm, and which Mr. Reimers 
had turned over to the committee for 
consideration. - 

“The committee believes,’ Mr. Mulli- 
gan recommended, “that any survey at 
a reasonable cost which would be tan- 
gibly helpful to our industry is worth 
while, providing, however, the association 
as a whole definitely expresses itself for 
it, and providing the majority of our 
members declare their intention of using 
the information gotten from such a sur- 
vey. Otherwise we believed the proposed 
survey inadvisable at this time. 


“In making this decision we, without 
prejudice either way, ask you to con- 
sider the fact that a minority of our 
warehousemen—and not a majority—are 
using the accounting forms adopted by 
our association.” 

Mr. Mulligan said the committee in- 
dorsed Mr. Reimers’ idea that certain 
statistical information be made available 
to the membership, and approved also 
Mr. Reimers’ suggestion that periodical 
reports covering “unoccupancy as a 
means of discouraging warehouse con- 
struction not needed and ill advised” be 
compiled and published. 


Board Sessions 


HE directors held several sessions, 

and one of its actions was to vote to 
enforce drastically the by-laws provision 
which provides for suspension of mem- 
bers for failure to remit collections. 


The following firms were elected to 
membership: 

Great Neck Storage Co., Inc., Great 
Neck, N. Y.; Al Zeffiro Transfer & Stor- 
age, Donora, Pa.; C. F. Baade & Son, 
Detroit; Red Arrow Trucking & Stor- 
age, Inc., Elyria, Ohio; Wilson Storage 
& Transfer Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; Ked- 
ney Warehouse Co., Inc., St. Paul; Lyon 
Van & Storage Co., Portland, Ore.; Jack- 
son Truck & Storage Co., Jackson, Miss. 
(reinstated); Madison Fireproof Ware- 
house, Madison, Wis. (reinstated); Fer- 
riss Warehouse & Storage Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Zaban Storage Co., Atlanta (rein- 
stated). 

Other applications 


were considered 
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and either action was deferred or the 
requests were rejected. Some firms were 
found not to have been in business suff. 
ciently long; several were denied because 
they had not joined local associations; 
regarding others, their method of do- 
ing business was questioned or their 
financial responsibility had not been es. 
tablished. The discussions indicated the 
degree of care which is taken by the 
board to safeguard the membership. One 
company was suspended for failure to 
cooperate, and several other firms were 
dropped for various reasons. 

Resignations were accepted from the 
Wilmington Transfer & Storage Co., 
Wilmington, Cal., now in merchandise 
warehousing only; Murphy Transfer & 
Storage Co., St. Paul, which has dis- 
posed of its household goods business; 
Hasley Brothers Transfer & Storage, 
Pittsburgh; Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co., now out of business; Dane’s 
Express Line, Milwaukee; Union Stor- 
age & Transfer, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can- 
ada; Lincoln Storage Warehouses, Inc., 
East Orange, N. J.; Charles H. Rix, 
Inc., New York City. 

The one-meeting-a-year plan was dis- 
cussed, and it was voted to prepare a 
proposed change in the by-laws and to 
present it at the 1932 winter meeting 
for a vote. This assures a 1931 summer 
gathering, and selection of Mackinac 
Island, Mich., in July, was tentatively 
approved, subject to arranging satisfac- 
tory Great Lakes transportation. 





William I. Ford, Dallas, a past presi- 
dent of the N. F. W. A., was unable to 
go to San Antonio because of a serious 
illness. In the writer’s recollection this 
is the first National assembly which the 
Texan executive has not attended. Mrs. 
Ford boarded the delegates’ train at 
Dallas and rode part way to San An- 
tonio. 

The directors, at their meeting before 
the convention was called to order, voted 
to send a telegram of sympathy to Mr. 
Ford. During the convention a reply 
came from him that he expected to be 
out of bed soon. 





As an innovation the annual banquet 
was not held in the convention city. In- 
stead the delegates and their ladies 
crossed the border into Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, and dined and danced at a “pal- 
ace.” During the evening the retiring 
president, Mr. Keenan, was _ presented 
with a gold watch. 

The trip into Mexico was arranged by 
the Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association, which must have spent 
something more than $1,000 entertain- 
ing its storage guests in San Antonio 
and Nuevo Laredo. The Texas associa- 
tion’s reception committee was headed 
by O. E. Latimer, San Antonio, since 
elected the association’s president; serv- 
ing with him were Roy Binyon, then the 
president; Mr. Ford; B. Frank John- 
son, the association’s secretary; and 
Harry Leonard, O. J. Layer, K. K. Mei- 
senbach, S. G. Nelson, N. S. von Phul 
and G. K. Weatherred. 
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registers and calculating machines as 
they urged the dealer to invest in me- 
chanical ways to “control” his accounts. 

The business recession of last year 
showed how thoroughly jobbers and deal- 
ers had learned to control inventories, 
and how the consumer had learned to 
live from hand to mouth. Both man- 
aged to get along for a year by buying 
less and less. They made “the old” do, 
except for chewing gum and cigarettes 
and staple foods. 

Then, like a scream at the low ebb of 
depression, came miniature golf. No 
need for us here to repeat the story. It 
swept the country. People out of work, 


“oolf”’ and it was inexpensive. 
very thought of “peewee” or “miniature” 
or “Tom Thumb” fitted into the preva- 
lent mind of the people. It was eco- 
nomical. 

In early summer came the first of 
the midget automobiles, announced more 
than a year before. Austin cars make 
you smile the first time one is seen. 
Quite likely you enlivened the table 
conversation that night telling about it 
—especially if you happen to be a fat 
man or more than six feet tall. 

But, aside from all the sales to col- 
lege boys and high school students and 
commuters for second cars, the midget 
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Jane’s 
Stor- 
ee ROBABLY the outstanding feature of the year 1930, suffices for that purpose; in the other few weeks of 
Rix. as it goes into business history, will not be the de- the year a corner of some room is requisitioned. These 
pression that so heavily weighed upon us through- houses, while shocking old-fashioned standards of fifteen 
. dis- out its twelve months. The feature that will make his- years ago, yet swept the country, because of their ob- 
re a tory will be “what we did about it” far more than what vious economies. They are inexpensive to build, cost 
id to we suffered. And “what we did about it” is expressed in little to equip because no one expects fine furniture in 
ting some such words as “miniature” or “baby sized’ or a bungalow, and, day to day, require so little work of the 
amer “midget.” housewife. 
voll The tabloid apartment we have had so long that city Houses of tabloid size so perfectly fitted the trend of 
fae. folks, in particular, hardly know the word “attic. the times that they have grown in popularity. Women 
Modern houses, even in suburban districts, are today are no longer content to slave away all their hours. 
built with only a cupboard or two. Unused space, or They want freedom. They got it through midget houses 
' space not absolutely necessary, is nowadays considered —‘midget’” as compared with those rambling places 
esi- an extravagance. their New England grandmothers cared for, with their 
2 to § Our whole type of small houses, especially of the so- best parlors never opened from one house-cleaning to 
lous called “bungalow” pattern, originated in southern Cali- the next unless there was funeral or wedding. 
re fornia. There the people live much out of doors. The We have come a long way in a single generation. 
led only need for a house is to shelter them at night and One thing we have learned and learned well. It is that 
~ furnish a roof for the cook stove. Therefore they de- unused space is extravagance, unused equipment a waste 
feats veloped houses with rather small bedrooms, a tiny sug- of money, unused anything a mark of carelessness. 
gestion of a kitchen, and no dining room at all. In fair And, in business, unused things seriously cut into 
ore weather—which means more than ten months—the porch profits. 
ted 
- W: have lived through a succession and people who refused to buy clothes car makes an immediate appeal to busi- 
‘w of business efforts to cut out losses. and furniture, flocked to the tiny courses. ness. Druggists have seized upon them 
We had the “turnover” doctrine, which The reason was far deeper than the for delivery. Laundries and valeterias 
urged every wholesaler and retailer to fanciful name of “Tom Thumb.” Golf and milliners, and both the telegraph 
turn his stock more times in a year. —which was the privilege of the man companies, and department stores for 
et From the customer we had the same who had cash to spend and which de-_ special deliveries, and a host of others, 
mg thing, but expressed as “hand-to-mouth” mands daylight hours when common mor- find the midget car a solution of many 
wt buying. Then, by a slight change of tals must be on the job—was suddenly problems. The Austin is better than a 
* wording, we told the retailer to cut within reach of the masses. The minia- bicycle or motorcycle, because it gives 
|. costs by “controlling his inventory.” ture golf is not, in one sense, golf at protection to the goods. It can be used 
" This meant the same thing but under all. It is hardly more than glorified in all weathers; the boy on the cycle 
J a more dignified way of thinking—espe- croquet, and we all play under com-_ was all right on fair days and when 
cially when used by salesmen of cash _ pulsion. It carried the wonderful name pavements were not skiddy, but failed 
The utterly at other times. Yet, at the 


other extreme, the Austin costs less than 
a Ford or Chevrolet from start to fin- 
ish. It lies midway between a glorified 
bicycle and a run-down automobile. 

It is miniature in everything—size, 
capacity for load, ease of handling, in- 
vestment cost and maintenance cost. It 
is, therefore, ideal for this tabloid age 
when we are seeking for things that 
cost less and yet will serve the purpose. 
The Austin has, within six months, made 
serious inroads into mercantile sales of 
larger automobiles. It has, in this man- 
ner, emphasized again the trend of the 
times for tiny or midget things. 
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And, in August, the radio world woke _ they fit the trend of the times—that in- full stocks, they may crowd the cus. differe} 
up to midget radios. sistent demand for lower prices and for tomers, they may “hustle the customer dealer 
These had appeared in Los Angeles in compactness. They surely fit the tab- through” as a cafeteria does; but, all own a 
1929. So quickly popular were they that loid home and the leaner family purse. the time, they are still stores. We have for it. 
in less than six months twenty makers lost the old-fashioned idea that a re omer. 
of midgets sprung up in and about that Stores, Too tail store must have the leisure and nor do 
city. The great eastern radio makers ETAILERS have pushed hand-to- the high ceilings of the main dining , day. 
heard about the new prodigies, but mouth ideas one step further. The '°0™ of a hotel. A retail store is af giffere 
shrugged their shoulders. store has gone “midget.” This will place to sell goods. stock 
“Just like those bungalows,” they de- probably be an outstanding bit of busi- In 1931 it adopts the “midget” con- 3. mac 
clared. “All right for San Diego and ness history for the year 1930 ception of greater compactness—counters 
Los Angeles where people live in cubi- ahaa Reeeis Reteaiel Taate “ contro] Close together, stocks reduced to what Jobbi 
cles. But they’ll never cross_ the their inventory They have become will sell before more can be stocked, bal- f T se 
Rockies.” adepts at turning shities ane Meneen tn conies and half-flights of stairs. What b whe 
But they did. In August two eastern a year. All this has only one meaning does it matter? The retailer sells the fact. t 
makers, with reputation for standard ostaials 7” that stores may be smaller eal same volume as he did, with less for eer 
radios at high prices, broke into national still do a good business rent and less for payroll. He therefore The 
advertising with midgets at $49.50 and — This is a logical sediin If inven- makes more and that’s why he is a re- ‘cea len 
$59.50, without tubes. Allowing $16-$20 tories can be controlled, it means that tailer. <a : We al 
for the five-seven tubes, these prices are the dealer requires “white Naidiianeie te No! The miniature store is here to ae le 
still less than $80. Therefore, in the ., 01. If turnover can be multiplied stay. We may finally dub it “miniature” ceees 
radio industry, any price less than $80 it nine Senn det? cum fiw thin andi or “peewee” or “baby” or “midget” or to ha’ 
complete is now considered a “midget” volume in a year’s time. Jf hand-to- “Lilliput,” but the name will not alter mere 
price. These compare with prices that mouth buying is practicable i ie the fact. It remains, as a matter of ink . 
range from $100 to $450 for standard dealer, it means that he requires less fact, for some clever brain to give us to shit 
makes. ‘ “numbers” and “sizes” of an article, and a name that will stick. ; “1/12 
Factories sprung up everywhere. By that 0 denen of euythiag will being 00 Whatever the name is, it will suggest on 
October first, when the season reaches many sales as a gross. The only dif. the idea of compactness and small size. goods 
its peak, fifty-four makers of midgets Semtiies ne that Liieiadl of buying a gross It will suggest low expenses and much , 
had appeared, large enough and impor- once a year, he now buys ieee anil for the money. iieoke 
tant enough to gain a listing in the prin- month But from all these improve- The makers of linoleum made elabo- elties 
cipal trade publication. Unknown hun- eenetion: tel merchandising there flows the Tate studies of what their dealers sell. “entol 
dreds of fly-by-nighters were turning same veeult: the tore requires less shelf They investigated sizes, patterns and stock : 
out a few dozen sets a day from garages space and smaller storage capacity than colors. Then, by combining the results, i thi 
and cellars and attics. These fifty-four +t did they approached dealers with a plan Sooke 
makers of midgets outnumbered the mak- Dat always, is the big expense of under which any dealer was told the The 
ers of standard sets, who total about retailing ee a the obvious way ™!nimum stock he needed to carry. In- ieante 
forty. Interesting to record, too, more 4, ponefit from all these improvements Stead of left-overs of odd sizes and queer they 
than half the midget manufacturers re- ;. ;, cut: dawn the vost. patterns, he was shown how to stock nen 
main in Los Angeles and southern Cali- As leases expire, stores are cutting and how to use swatches so that he i. tal 
fornia. aan frontages in half. Half an hour’s Could sell more floor covering with less 
But not so with the selling. Nor the omble through any city will prove how f @ stock. The unusual sizes were, of Midg 
big output. tremendously this movement has pro- CUrse, carried in stock by the manu- NE 
In October trade estimates had it that gressed. Walk about any familiar re- facturer at a nearby warehouse. The y 
one-half of the receiving sets being sold, tail section. Call to mind what stood on dealer, however, went “midget” to that wt 
throughout all the country, were of the acy frontage in the roaring days of ¢xtent. His stock was reduced, his space agen 
miniature size! This does not mean a 1927 and 1928 and compare that with conserved, but his profits stepped up. eet 
half of the total in dollars, merely in) yypot your eyes see today. No matter Simmons for their mattresses did a am 
number of units. In New York City, for where you live, the story is pretty sure Similar thing. They discovered the cena 
November, this ratio was even larger. 1, pe the same. : proper stock for a retailer. They told 4 
Exactly 60.5 per cent of the units sold Store frontages are being reduced. him to cut his investment in half and Rais 
in the metropolis that month were the  gtore floors are being cut down. Store make use of the company’s 63 ware- eis 
new midgets. Little wonder that the “upstairs” rooms and cellar storerooms houses and 4 factory storages. As a ae 
radio world has suffered another major are half what they were. Retailers are result some of the Simmons dealers per- eee 
upset. All the woes of business depres- learning to do business in half-stores— formed wonders last year. One furni- alee 
sion have been augmented by a rush to that is, about half the space they did ture house, for example, is reported to oar 
buy midgets! three years ago. ; have sold $160,000 worth of mattresses ail 
Many of these midgets are barely bet- This development is the despair of With an average stock on hand of only Sine 
ter than a jumble of wires on a bread- owners of buildings. Although they $10,000. Another, with an investment of re 
board. Some of them are as fragile as charge more than half the old rental for $196 in a single pattern (the Beauty iene’ 
egg cases. Others, of course, are good. one-half the space, and although they Rest mattress) was able to make sales The 
Taken as a whole, they approximate the have more tenants than formerly, new Of $2,000 in one month. inal 
satisfaction of the standard—and higher  puyildings and new developments suffer. These illustrations are merely appli- ing | 
priced—sets, with only the difference of There is not the demand they had two cations of control of inventory, or hand- TI 
size. The babies are about the size of years back. to-mouth buying, or whatever you choose pe 
the loud speaker of 1929, made possi- We are not, however, just now con- to call it. They are “midget” stocks of rene 
ble by some fellow’s genius who discov- cerned with the real estate matter, but goods—not a year’s supply ordered at one 
ered how to put together everything of with the bearing of all this on distribu- one time. They are examples of what neet 
the standard radio into less space. tion of goods. retailers are learning to do—do business that 
They are not so good. They have It is nothing in the world but an ap- with hardly more than samples of goods Ther 
limited tone quality. Yet they are ra-_ plication of the idea of “midgets” to but with a warehouse stock somewhere ie 
dios. They give results. Best of all, retail stores. The half-stores may lack near to buttress sales. It makes no of t 
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does for storage. Alert warehousemen, 


1€ Cus-  gitference to the customer whether the’ will exist for smaller cars than we have 
istomer dealer withdraws a mattress from his known. What will be the final effect on for three or four years now, have been 
ut, al] own attic or telephones a warehouse’ limousines and seven-passenger coaches scanning those fourteen “modifications” 
e have for it. In neither case does the cus- no one knows, but, just now, it is “mid- listed in the standard merchandise tar- 
7 = tomer expect to carry it home with him, gets” or “go out.” iffs. They have been reading “the fine 
yA and nor does he look for delivery within half The radio makers, even in early Oc-_ print,” so to speak, and, in the reading, 
dining a day. But to the dealer it means the’ tober, hooted at the thought of “babies” their eyes have paused at “modifications” 
" ia difference between tying up capital in and “miniatures,” but, ere the end of numbered 1 and 14: “excess value” and 
_ stock or being able to wait until a sale the month rolled around, they stared “special.” 
a is made before ordering the goods. upon mountainous piles of their own un- These two “modifications” become 
unters marketable sets while the makers of highly important in the handling of 
What | Jobbing “midgets” were hundreds of thousands’ small lots. They are closely associated 
d, bal- : T seems hardly necessary to explain of sets behind their orders. Today it is with what the standard tariffs print 
What F | teat this will mean to jobbing. In safe to aver that not a radio maker’ under the headings: “Less than full lot 
Is the fact. the movement is already well under but is designing a “midget” of his own. unit quantity,” “Individual package de- 
Ss for snl When more than one-half of the pur- livery” and “Small packages.” For, 
rerore The wholesaling of everything on the Chases are of “midget” sets, the trend under handling of midget lots of mer- 
a market has undergone great changes. Of the times is too distinct for a sane chandise, floor load and percentage of 
We all know what they are. The jobber manufacturer to shut his eyes. occupancy and estimated earnings per 
re to no longer takes orders for unbroken Now that miniature retailing is upon square foot of space, become less and less 
ture” cases as the only unit he would trouble us, there can be only one answer from of importance. Midget lots become 
Ui or to handle. He has, for ten years and the manufacturer. He must prepare to ridiculous when measured by any such 
alter more, been happy to break up cases. deliver in smaller units than he has_ standards. They are too tiny. 
"> into small lots of a dozen; willing even known. Yet the manufacturer desires to store 
fe us to ship out in assorted lots of that awful And the warehouseman, as his agent, his goods. He also wishes handling, 
“1/12 doz. only” which, once upon a time, must set his organization in trim to han-_ repacking, assorting and delivering. He 
pe was accepted only for trial orders of dle the business. expects to pay for these services. 
ols goods, but which, today, has become In imagination, looking ahead one or It is the warehouseman’s task to see 
nuch stereotyped on the order book. The two years, I can see the warehouses as_ that he pays the proper sum. First to 
wholesaler long ago accepted all the nov- a big market for Austin cars. No. not remember is that the midget lot has a 
labo- elties of hand-to-mouth buying, and in- for their solicitors, as a means to cut rate of value that the carload lot does 
sell. ventory control and rapid turnover of down traveling expenses, but for the de- not. Just as soon as a package is broken 
and stock; and, by accepting those theories, livery of merchandise from store. open by the warehouseman, its value 
ults, hed te emneeet te Of orders fer Handling a case of shirts from Troy goes up. The risk of loss and damage 
sper: broken lots and odd quantities. will come to mean breaking open the also goes up. Likewise, the risk of pil- 
the The same has occurred with those case and delivering a box marked “6 ferage and the chances for mistakes in 
in- manufacturers who sell direct. In fact, Shirts, pink, size 15.” Handling paint delivery. 
ueer they do whatever a jobber does, with- from Glidden will mean “one gallon The warehouseman ought to charge 
a: out much option. They, too, have learned chrome green, No. 321.” Kotex will nearly as much for handling a cardboard 
m to take orders for small quantities. mean “3 counter cartons.” Southern box containing 6 shirts worth $2 apiece 
less Cotton Oil, “25 lbs. prime.” California as he does for handling a packing case 
, of Midget Warehouses Packing, “1 doz. Del Monte peaches, 1 that fills half a truck. 
nu- ‘ ee tree doz. Sun Kist apricots, 1 24-case One of the shoe manufacturers tells 
rhe NEVITABL yes —. i Pee Salmon.” And so on. More extensively me that he is paying ten cents a pair for 
hat : ced a ae ee, eee ee than anyone guesses today, there lies shoes through a certain warehouse, and 
oo Pw nage _—— kes delivery of 2#head more business in broken lots for that he pays only twice that per case in 
* b = " : a en _ aes el ey the warehouses. They will do what the another. He is better satisfied with ten 
| a mye — mg a air cain yrs jobber has had to do: break packages cents a pair because he can make deliv- 
the ee “ty cia: Siemuenan an and deliver assorted quantities. ery of any quantity without a shipment 
old he does for the manufacturer what the Jaroer Earnings from Brockton, Mass. 2 
nd manufacturer would do for himself, the 4arg 4 g! The second thing to remembe in mak- 
7 warehouseman must prepare to handle THs change in distribution from ‘/!"8 these rates is that special services 
" smaller lots. He must cut down his carloads to midget lots will be ruin- justify charges to correspond. Ware- 
a: thought from carloads to packing cases, ous to thoughts of tonnage in store. Our housemen know this, but often they over- 
7 when he figures on storing the goods. He statistics of occupancy will mean less, look Special items of cost In quoting 
be must pare down from cases to yet as already they do. Warehousing is the rae. ee ee 
re: smaller lots, when he estimates on han-_ shifting rapidly from large bulks to In the issue of Distribution and VW are-- 
ly dling and delivering. smaller lots and more of them; and, as housing for last December, in discuss- 
- As the retailer thinks and deals in bulk comes down, occupancy ratios suf- ing the first year of the American W are- 
ty smaller lots, so he buys in tinier units. fer. houseman’s Association’s advertising 
”" The whole process is one of “midgets,” Occupancy may suffer but profits will campaign, there was printed a list of 
, and we cannot alter the facts by howl- not. This is a tendency which we all the commodities for which inquiries had 
i ing about them. have seen even in the three years of come to the Chicago headquarters. As 
d- The automobile makers scouted the _ statistical reports to the Department of the eye runs down that list nothing is so 
- Austin baby car. But before it had been Commrece. impressive as the number of midget ar- 
of on the market three months they were, The public warehouse has become, in ticles. Possibly this impression 1S re- 
vt one and all, turning loose their engi- a word, more a vehicle of service in dis- inforced by information emanating from 
he neering staffs to give us flocks of “cars tribution than a place to stow away dead the Chicago office, as more detailed data 
* that will park on a postage stamp.” merchandise. Distribution is more im- are supplied by the manufacturers. 
# They foresee the inevitable. The midget portant than storing. It is also far more They want to know how to handle 
* car fits a real need; it meets the trend profitable, once that the warehouseman through warehouses such things as pa- 
‘ of the times. An appreciable demand learns how to charge for service as he jamas in dozens, work slirts in the same 
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quantity, shoes in half dozen lots, lawn 
fertilizer in five-pound tins, alarm clocks 
in dozens assorted by colors. 

Inquiries such as these have come be- 
fore. Warehousemen everywhere have 
been handling paint and varnish in 
broken lots. Occasionally other lines de- 
mand similar services. But, until the 
midget idea took hold of distribution, 
we never faced such a wholesale demand 
of this sort. Unless all signs are mis- 
leading, the next year will see a great 
shift in this direction. 

The midget quantity, for another mat- 
ter, will mesh our warehouses to ad- 
vertising campaigns as never before. 

A new commodity plans to enter a 
market. Crews of salesmen call on all 
retailers and jobbers to introduce the 
goods. They come armed with proof 
sheets of the advertisements that are to 
appear in local papers. They are primed 
with arguments to show the wonderful 
qualities of the product. They attempt 
to book an order from each retailer for 
two or three dozens, or half a dozen, 
cases, so that the dealer will be supplied 
with goods when the publicity creates 
demand. 

This thing, however, is done several 
times a week. No city escapes. So reg- 
ularly, indeed, is it done that dealers 
have become soured on the plan, for, to 
their sorrow, they have often found that 
demand was not created and that the 
goods did not move. Then, in three 
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weeks or a month, they were left high 
and dry with nearly all of the two or 
three dozens. Therefore, salesmen of 
this type find increasing difficulty in 
booking these advance orders. 

But, if the campaign happens to take 
public fancy and if the people do ask for 
the goods, the entire effort falls flat. 
Dealers do not have the goods. By the 
time they have placed an order and de- 
livery is possible, demand is cold. Again 
the dealer is left with unsold goods. 

The up-to-date solution is for the 
manufacturer to show his faith in the 
campaign by stocking goods with a local 
warehouse and making arrangements 
for dealers to obtain goods on short no- 
tice. However tiny their orders, they 
should be filled without question. If the 
salesmen confine their talk to the qual- 
ity of the goods, without pressure for 
an immediate order, but with evidence 
that the maker has confidence in his own 
campaign, they get a hearing from re- 
tailers that is impossible when they are 
intent on a signed order. 

In the past, according to what manu- 
facturers and their advertising agencies 
tell, it has not been easy to persuade 
warehouses to handle goods on this basis. 
They have been inexperienced in small 
lots. They want unbroken cases but 
shy at single dozens, with all the nui- 
sance of petty handling and pettier de- 
liveries. But, with the midget meth- 
ods that lie ahead, the warehouses will 
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fit into plans of this short as never be. 
fore has been possible. 

Herein lies a whole new field of op. 
portunity for the public warehouse—for 
new business, created where nothing was 
before! 

By rating up the warehouse’s charges 
to correspond with the additional services 
of midget lots, the warehouse will earn 
more than it has. Tonnage may go down, 
but profits will rise. It is not a wild 
dream to say that our warehouses wil] 
become big buyers of Austin cars. It 
is merely a figurative way of saying that 
big trucks with three men will be dis- 
placed by smaller delivery units, with a 
single man to do the work, handling 
packages so small that no one will think 
of quoting by weight. The quotation 
will be for each package, or a dozen of 
the goods, even a single item. 

It is the “midget” idea applied to 
warehousing. It is just as inevitbale, 
before the end of 1931, as December is 
—inevitable because it made a strong 
beginning during 1930. “Midget” units 
fit the trend of the times. “Midgets” 
have upset our greatest outdoor sport; 
they have revolutionized our biggest in- 
dustry, automobile making; they have 
seriously disturbed another, radio mak- 
ing. The “midget” apartment and home 
are accepted, as is the tabloid newspaper. 

We may as well prepare for “midget” 
quantities in distribution and warehous- 
ing! 


Railroads’ Right to Conduct Storage Business Is Argued 


Before Interstate Commerce Commission 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


‘IX.HE question whether railroads 

should be allowed to continue their 
present practice of providing storage 
space over extended periods for ship- 
ments arriving at ports along the At- 
lantic Coast and the Gulf Coast was gone 
into exhaustively in arguments presented 
on Jan. 7 before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Another problem which received at- 
tention at the same time was whether 
the railroads should receive approval in 
the furnishing of free docking facilities 
to vessels arriving at their railheads 
from foreign ports. 

The case is a fairly old one, having 
been instituted nine years ago by the 
Commission at the instance of the War 
Department, the United States Shipping 
Board, and port authorities of certain 
States and municipalities. The age of 
the case, and the size of the docket that 
has grown up from previous proceedings, 
resulted in a number of the counsel, as 
well as members of the Commission, giv- 
ing evidence of the unfamiliarity with 
the exact contents of the record. This 
led to questions being raised as to the 
propriety of some of the facts cited in 
the arguments of the attorneys. 

Charles E. Cotterill, appearing as 


counsel for the American Warehouse- 
man’s Association, in reviewing the his- 
tory of the case, pointed out that it be- 
gan a number of years ago and at that 
time concerned only the South Atlantic 
and the Gulf. In the course of time, he 
continued, it was concluded by the Com- 
mission that the nature of the problem 
necessitated a broader territorial in- 
quiry, and that by amendment to the 
order of investigation the North Atlantic 
was included. 

The Commission’s disposition of the 
ease, he recalled, was by a vote of six 
to five, and consequently “there was al- 
ways left some doubt whether such divi- 
sional vote truly expressed the conclu- 
sions of the membership of the Com- 
mission at that time concerning the two 
items of storage and dockage, because 
what seemed to be certain inconsistencies 
expressed in the opinion itself as to these 
items generated a belief that if they 
were to be disassociated from the ex- 
traneous matters, a comfortable major- 
ity of the Commission would be found 
supporting a conclusion which did not 
technically follow from the last decision 
in the case.” é 

Mr. Cotterill contended that there was 
“no common law duty of common car- 
riers in performing storage and ware- 
housing,” saying: 

“It seems to have been traditional in 


the common law that when a carrier has 
completed its transportation service it 
may become an involuntary warehouse- 
man after the expiration of a brief period 
of time. That is, common carrier liabil- 
ity ceased after a suitable length of 
time was provided for the shipper to 
come and get his freight, and beyond 
that period of time the liability of the 
carrier became that of a warehouseman, 
and consequently it is reflected in the 
entire American rate structure.” 

Never, he continued, “has it been re- 
garded as an attribute of common ecar- 
riage or of transportation for a carrier to 
become and be a voluntary warehouse- 
man. Particularly as applied to import 
traffic would those considerations seem 
to be sound, because when freight is dis- 
charged from vessels after a foreign 
journey the foreign attributes of the 
commerce have usually ended if the 
freight is put into storage. 

“Storage of the kind with which we are 
here concerned is not transportation. But 
if it be transportation, the manner in 
— it is conducted is clearly unlaw- 
ul. 

“The railroads at the various ports put 
no time limit whatever upon the dura- 
tion of this storage. Until a few weeks 
ago there was a time limit of twelve 
months in New York Harbor. 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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rickson New President 


of the A.W. A. 





1. C. C. to Be Asked to 
Investigate Railroad Stor- 
age Practices 


Story of the Atlantic City Convention 


By KENT B. STILES 


AILROAD storage competition and _ relationship 
R with banking were features of discussion at the 
fortieth annual convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City on Jan. 28-31. The one was assailed as a 
menace to the industry and it was decided to appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an investigation. 
The other was agreed to be essential to the healthy de- 
velopment of the merchandise and cold storage branches 


of the business. 

An outstanding high light was action taken by the cold 
storage division looking toward separation from the 
American. The cold storage group either will join the 
American Institute of Refrigeration or form an organi- 
zation of their own. 

Elmer Erickson, who, vice-president of the Midland 
Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chicago, is a member of 
President Hoover’s National Business Survey Confer- 
ence, was elected general president. Fred R. Long, man- 
ager of the S. N. Long Warehouse, St. Louis, was re- 


| ered the call to order by the 
- president, Harry C. Herschman, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and invocation by the Rev. 
W. Rolland Raver, a local Methodist 
clergyman, Mr. Herschman presented 
his report, in which he stressed the value 
of A. W. A. insigne and declared that 
the warehouseman who resigned after 
years of membership was “an object of 
pity, for this action can have but one 
meaning — retrogression,”’ and  ware- 
housemen must be made conscious of 
the fact that “failure to be identified 
with the A. W. A. is a liability.” 

“There are those engaged in the ware- 
house business,” he pointed out, “who 
have never accepted their share of the 
responsibility for the upbuilding and 
welfare of their industry. This group 
consists of those who have lived in their 
own little world, never having caught 
the vision of enlarged service through 
cooperation, and who have no apprecia- 
tion of that which might be of greatest 
advantage to them.” 

Mr. Herschman reviewed the meetings 
of the general board during the previous 
year and also committee and divisional 
activities; and, after declaring that the 
industry “must continue to guard its 
fundamentals by engaging in cost work 
and coordinate efforts along the lines 
of research,” he concluded: 





Elmer Erickson 


elected president of the merchandise division; and V. O. 
Appel, operating executive of the Fulton Market Cold 
Storage Co., Chicago, was chosen president of the cold 
storage division, succeeding the late O. C. Mackay of 
Boston. Edward Wuichet, president of the Union Stor- 
age Co., Dayton, Ohio, was reelected president of the 
American Chain of Warehouses; and E. V. D. Sullivan, 
president of the Terminal Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, 
was reelected president of Distribution Service, Inc. 

Business conditions, new terminal projects, the Fed- 
eral Trade Practice Conference situation, motor freight 
line competition, Federal regulation of warehousing, 
loans on cold storage products, Government occupancy 
statistics, carload rates, bonded warehouse storekeep- 
ers, cost accounting, national advertising—these were 
among the other subjects discussed. 

A summary of what took place at the American’s 
largest convention in five years was published in the 
February issue of Distribution and Warehousing. A more 
detailed report follows: 


“‘We have reached the period in busi- 
ness when the industry must at all times 
be prepared to meet changing condi- 
tions and situations which occur over- 
night and without warning. It is more 
essential now than in times less strenu- 
ous for us to face the present situation 
with full vigor, clear heads and keen 
vision. We must not feel the neces- 
sity of making concessions in any di- 
rection, or of traveling unstable paths 
by which we might gain a temporary ad- 
vantage, only to find that in the long 
run we have burdened ourselves with 
fetters which cannot be thrown off. 

“At no time in my experience has 
there been a greater need for a stiffen- 
ing of the backbone and a grim deter- 
mination to hew along the lines of do- 
ing business on a basis that will need no 
further readjustment when conditions 
return to normal. 

“Our own industry represents an es- 
sential element in the economic struc- 
ture of our nation. There is a distinct 
need for the service which we offer. As 
I contemplate the future I do so with a 
firm conviction that we shall, as an in- 
dustry, increase in usefulness to our fel- 
low man, and with an unfaltering faith 
in the belief that, as individuals, the re- 
ward which we receive will not be less 
than that for which we have striven.” 
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Gardner Poole, Boston, a past general 
president, took the chair temporarily 
while Fred R. Long, St. Louis, offered 
a motion, which was adopted, that the 
association go on record as being appre- 
ciative of Mr. Herschman’s administra- 
tion. 

E. A. Howard Baker, Denver, general 
secretary, confined his report to conven- 
tion announcements. 

C. A. Aspinwall, presenting his report 
as general treasurer, announced his re- 
tirement from that office. 

President Herschman appointed J. R. 
Shoemaker, Elmira, N. Y., as chairman 
of the general resolutions committee; 
Harold L. Brown, Detroit, as chairman 
of the general nominating committee; 
and D. S. Adams, Kansas City, as chair- 
man of the auditing committee. 

J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, reporting as 
chairman of the United States ware- 
house Act committee, said it had been “a 
year of watchful waiting,” the situation 
not having changed materially. 

That John L. Nichols, a Boston vet- 
eran executive affectionately known as 
“Uncle John,” was not present because 
his health was not good was called to the 
convention’s attention by Mr. Long, who 
announced that the merchandise division 
asked the A. W. A. to enroll Mr. Nichols 
as a life member in recognition of his 
services to the industry. The suggestion 
was approved by a rising vote, and S. 
G. Spear, Boston, was designated to pre- 
sent the certificate to Mr. Nichols. 

James C. Brown, Baltimore, reported 
as the association’s national councilor to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, outlining the features of the 
Chamber’s 1930 meeting. 


Business Conditions 


4 LMER ERICKSON, reporting as a 

+4 member of the National Business 
Survey Conference, expressed opinion 
that a turn for the better has been ex- 
perienced. 

“In reporting for the public warehous- 
ing industry one naturally has to take 
in all branches—cold storage, merchan- 
dise and household goods,” Mr. Erick- 
son said. “One would pick up informa- 


tion as best one could and try to strike 
an average. 


That was difficult for me 
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Along the boardwalk at Atlantic City—some of the delegates at the A. W. A. convention 
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to do. To make certain we were on the 
right track, I sent a questionnaire last 
December to some 200 members of the 
industry. To show you how interested 
our industry and business generally are 
in the subject, I received replies from 
better than 90 per cent, most of them 
by air mail, conveying intelligent in- 
formation. 

“The information offered a compari- 
son between 1928, 1929 and 1930. The 
general feeling is that our industry has 
not suffered as much as other industries; 
that 1930 compared quite favorably with 
1928 and in some cases favorably with 
1929. 

“Subsequently I received additional in- 
formation and relayed it to Washing- 
ton. That information showed that the 
last quarter of the year did not measure 
up to the showing of the first three quar- 
ters. In merchandise and cold storage 
there was a drop in volume, or tonnage, 
though not as great as might be re- 
flected in the American Railway Asso- 
clation report on carloadings. A good 
many informed me that there was a let- 
up in inquiries. We in merchandise 
warehousing, I think, all find that busi- 
ness during the last quarter, certainly 
during December, is a little less active 
than at other times. 

“T have since learned there has come 
a turn up, and January is showing signs 
of a pick-up. The general feeling in 
the industry seems to be that by mid- 
summer, certainly by July, we _ shall 
find ourselves going along in step with 
other business, which will be on the 
upgrade and we hope near normal. | 
don’t think anyone can describe what 
prosperity is any more. . ‘ 

“We have reached the time in busi- 
ness when it is necessary to have up-to- 
date information as to the condition of 
our industry at all times. No one man, 
or any group, can decide in a short time 
on what basis they had best obtain in- 
formation about conditions in the in- 
dustry. To me it would seem as though 
space occupancy was the best key, or 
barometer, and the only thing I could 
use during the past year. Gross billings 
do indicate something of conditions, and 
so do inquiries. In cold storage ware- 
housing, space plays its important part; 
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on the other hand, occupancy in the cold 
storage warehouses varies according to 
season and location of plants. In house- 
hold goods warehousing, conditions and 
locations have a great deal to do with 
their reports. 

“T strongly recommend that the two 
divisions of this association make it a 
point to arrive at some basis this year 
for developing facts which will be avail- 
able not only in cases of depression, such 
as we have gone through, but in plan- 
ning our business for the future. . 

“T am among those who feel we are 
on the upgrade and that our industry 
will continue ahead and keep in step 
with other lines, taking up the maxi- 
mum slack with which we are confronted, 
and making the best of things. Busi- 
ness generally is talking about tomorrow 
rather than yesterday. Now that we 
are here for the purpose of planning for 
tomorrow and organizing for the future, 
I am hoping there will be nothing to 
detract from that thought of marching 
ahead.” 


Terminal Projects 


YHESTER B. CARRUTH, Chicago, 

A the merchandise division’s cost ac- 
countant and statistician, reviewed at 
length his work of “assembling statis- 
tics relative to actual revenues and op- 
erating costs of experienced warehous- 
ing,’ the incorporation of the statistics 
into a monograph in connection with 
analyses of certain chain terminal pro- 
motion, and the publication and distribu- 
tion of the monograph under the title 
“These New Terminal Warehouses.” 
During the past year copies had been 
placed with 1,127 commercial banks, 760 
investment banking houses and 272 
chambers of commerce, he reported, and 
others had gone to persons interested 
in contemplated ventures. 

During the year very few such proj- 
ects appeared to be of the magnitude 
which previously had caused warehous- 
ing so much concern, but Mr. Carruth 
disclosed that through personal inter- 
views and correspondence the Chicago 
headquarters office had been instrumental! 
in blocking additional terminal space in 


many parts of the country, including 
(Continued on page 30) 
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401TH ANNUAL MEETING : 
o\ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ~ 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. . 





2. S. G. Spear, Boston, merchandise 


2nt, and Mrs. Herschman. 
4. A. C. Pouch, New 


1. Harry C. Herschman, St. Joseph, Mo., retiring general presid 
3. D. H. Van Name, New York City, now general treasurer, and Mrs. Van Name. 


5. Elmer Erickson, Chicago, new general president, and Mrs. Erickson. 6. J. F. Lenzen, Duluth; 
Mrs. Harold L. Brown, Detroit; Ross Marford, Minneapolis; Harold L. Brown, Detroit. 7. C. A. Aspinwall, Washington, D. C., 
treasurer; A. S. Blanchard, Rochester, N. Y.; Olin M. Jacobs, Boston. 8. Group includes C. F. B. Tippet, 

9. Mrs. M. B. Bowen, indianapolis, and Marion Francis. 
Albert B. Drake and D. R. Crotsley, both of Newark, N. J. 


division vice-president. 
York City, and Mrs. Pouch, 


retiring general 
Toronto, and wife and daughters of A. K. Murray, New York City. 
W. Va.. and Mrs. Mathews. 11. 


10. M. R. Mathews, Charleston, 
12. J. Edgar Lee, Ch.cago, and Mrs. Lee. 
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Boston, Oklahoma City, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Fort Pierce (Fla.), Brooklyn, 
Milwaukee, Baltimore, Salisbury (N.C.), 
Rome and Valdosta (Ga.), Mount Car- 
mel (Pa.), Kansas City and New Or- 
leans. 

“In dealing with each project which 
comes to our attention,” Mr. Carruth 
explained, “we endeavor to approach it 
with an open mind and to weigh care- 
fully the individual factors involved, 
such as its nature, size, potential re- 
turns, etc. It is not our desire to stifle 
any legitimate project when there ap- 
pears to be a field for it and a reason- 
able chance for its success. On the other 
hand, we cannot view with equanimity 
the launching of large enterprises in 
communities already provided for, nor 
can we let pass unchallenged extrava- 
gant and fallacious statements made by 
promoters in their attempts to show a 
need for their projects, or estimates of 
earnings wholly at variance with expe- 
rience. 

“The welfare of any community is 
measured by the success of the indus- 
tries that comprise it. If a community 
holds an industry that is providing facili- 
ties more than adequate to care for the 
business procurable in that community, 
it directly follows that the injection of 
further facilities must create a compe- 
tion which can only react harmfully upon 
both the new enterprise and those al- 
ready established and consequently must 
react to the detriment of the community. 

“The effect where warehousing is con- 
cerned is a destructive type of competi- 
tion which involves the swapping of ac- 
counts coefficient with the breaking down 
of prices to the point of being non-com- 
pensatory and the gradual demoraliza- 
tion of the entire rate structure. Thus 
the sharing of the tonnage flowing into 
a community by a greater number of 
enterprises must react to jeopardize the 
ability of the several concerns involved 
of meeting their financial obligations, es- 
pecially in the case of the new enter- 
prise, which is generally handicapped by 
a cost of doing business greater than 
that of the older and perhaps long-estab- 
lished concerns. . 

“When rates decline in a community, 
the situation is capitalized by shippers 
and used as a sand-bag upon warehouse- 
men in other communities with view to 
forcing them to reduce their rates, fre- 
quently with considerable success. As 
many products are warehoused nation- 
ally, the effect is therefore nation- 
wide. Consequently every warehouse- 
man should be seriously concerned with 
respect to these promotions, whether his 
own locality is directly involved or not. 

“It is safe to say that if certain proj- 
ects had not been stifled, the result 
would have been a considerable loss of 
tonnage to our members in the commu- 
nities involved, and to them directly and 
to members located elsewhere, indirectly, 
a loss in revenue aggregating many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

A. T. Gibson, San Francisco, chair- 
man of the merchandise division’s bank- 
ing relations committee, introduced Rob- 
ert H. Bean, executive secretary of the 
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American Acceptance Council, New 
York, as the next speaker, saying that 
Mr. Bean’s statements were taken at 
face value by all bankers in the coun- 
try. Mr. Gibson said he hoped that be- 
fore the A. W. A. celebrated its eightieth 
birthday it would be warehousemen’s 
practice to place in gold letters on their 
windows their figures covering capital, 
surplus, undivided profits, as banks do. 

Mr. Bean made what was considered 
by many veteran delegates to be one of 
the outstanding of all convention ad- 
dresses in warehousing associational his- 
tory. He talked on the new relation of 
the warehouse business to banking. 
(Turn to page 10 for the text of Mr. 
Bean’s paper.) 














Fred R. Long, St. Louis, reelected 
president of merchandise division 


Willard W. Morse, Minneapolis, de- 
clared that if there was one field more 
than any other in which lay warehous- 
ing’s future it was in connection with 
banking, and that close relationship be- 
tween the two industries would greatly 
improve warehousing’s welfare. 

President Herschman read opinions— 
extracts from the January issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing—by various 
association presidents regarding busi- 
ness reconstruction in 1931. 

Mr. Shoemaker, introducing the next 
speaker, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit, 
counsel in trade and consumer relations, 
commented that this was an age of 
specialists and that the general prac- 
titioner in business had become about 
as obsolete as the one in medicine. 

Mr. Lewis discussed the relationship 
between warehousing and the public at 
large, his theme being “getting in tune 
with the times.” The warehouseman 
must “cooperate or be a maverick,” he 
declared. Business men must go into 
a huddle and quit swapping opinions, 
which business didn’t care about, and 
find out facts instead. The warehouse- 
man must give up “sacred independence” 
and work with his fellows. “The great- 
est failures in life are the lone players,” 
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was another of his bits of philosophy, 
Alluding to railroad competition, he sai¢ 
he would not be surprised to see the 
carriers some day “put on the spot’’ for 
doing a storage business. He predicted 
that some time the A. W. A. would be 
having a $250,000 budget annually. 

This concluded the first general ses. 
sion, and the delegates held divisional 
meetings throughout two days before as. 
sembling for adjournment. 


Merchandise Division 


EPORTING for the merchandise ex. 

ecutive committee as_ divisional 
president, Fred R. Long, St. Louis, an. 
nounced that the entire 1930 debt had 
been paid off, with working capital re- 
maining, and that Mr. Carruth had heen 
asked to prepare a 1931 budget which 
would provide for a 30 per cent reduc. 
tion in the members’ dues. He defended 
the national advertising campaign in the 
light of reports of criticism, declaring it 
had been a success and would accrue to 
the benefit of both investors and _ non- 
investors. Mr. Long stated a field man 
would be retained to contact the mem- 
bers and effect closer cooperation. 

Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary, presented a brief verbal re- 
port. It showed a membership of 348 
companies, plus 19 branch houses, as of 
last Nov. 30. During the year there had 
been 49 resignations, of which 26 firms 
were no longer in merchandising ware- 
housing. 

Mr. Carruth in his report as the divi- 
sion’s statistician informed the members 
that arrangements had been made with 
Distribution and Warehousing to act as 
distributing agent in selling the so-called 
specimen tariff, published under the title 
“Rate Schedules for Merchandise Ware- 
housemen,” explaining that it was felt 
that “this is the most practical way of 
reaching the greatest number of pros- 
pective purchasers.” 

Mr. Carruth reviewed his activities in 
personally contacting various warehouse 
associations at conventions and _ ex- 
pressed opinion that “there is no activity 
of this division of greater importance 
than the maintenance of these inter-as- 
sociation relationships.” 

President Long appointed Mr. Erick- 
son chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee. 

R. M. King, Syracuse, in his report as 
chairman of the law and legislation com- 
mittee, reviewed the year’s. develop- 
ments; reminded that a Court decision 
in one State might have an important 
bearing on cases arising in other States; 
urged that proposed regulation of motor 
transport be watched and studied care- 
fully, and alluded to various bills pend- 
ing before Congress and State Legis- 
tures. Referring to the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s inquiry into co- 
ordinated rail and truck operation, he 
expressed opinion that few of the hear- 
ings to date had “produced testimony of 
value, largely due to a lack of under- 
standing on the part of truck operators 
as to what information in the way of 


testimony was wanted.” 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ate 1. and 3. Hotel Ambassador, where the convention was held. 2. Henry F. Hiller and A. T. Gibson, both of San Francisco. 4. 
ee 1. W. Mead, New York City, and F. W. Berry, Cincinnati. 5. B. R. Gage, Boston. 6. Horace Roberts, New York City. 7. Thomas 

e 
ar- Fruehauf; M. A. Compton, Boise, Idaho. 8. Mrs. Wilson V. Little, Chicago, and Mr. Little, who is executive secretary of the 
of merchandise division. 9. A boardwalk scene. 10. Mrs. R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans, and Mr. Dietrich. 11. Mrs. R. V. Weicker, 
eT- Denver, and Mr. Weicker. 12 Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Fleming, Montreal. 13. Mrs. William T. Bostwick, New York City, and Mr. 
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Bostwick. 14. John G. Petritz, Rockford, IIl.; Miss Georgiana Murray, New York City; Willis D. Leet, Chicago 
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Rate Spread 


HE members were informed in a 

brief paper read by Kent B. Stiles, 
editor of Distribution and Warehousing, 
that a committee representing the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation was active in a movement to 
bring about a wider spread between car- 
load and less than carload railroad 
freight rates, the subject having been 
discussed at the National’s convention 
at San Antonio earlier in the month. Mr. 
Stiles explained that he brought this 
situation to the A. W. A.’s attention at 
the request of a member of the N. F. 
W. A. committee, the thought at San An- 
tonio being that the American and Na- 
tional should work together with a 
wider spread as the mutual aim. The 
paper read quoted at length from the 
San Antonio report of F. L. Bateman, 
Chicago, chairman of the National’s 
railroad traffic committee. 

C. A. Aspinwall, who is one of the Na- 
tional’s directors, supported the sugges- 
tion that the two associations work in 
union, declaring the subject to be one 
of importance, and on his motion it was 
voted that a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to represent the American. Pres- 
ident Long subsequently named H. B. 
Whipple, New York City, chairman; VD. 
R. Crotsley, Newark, N. J.; Robert L. 
Spencer, Philadelphia; W. J. Bishop, 
Buffalo; R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans; 
J. Edgar Lee, Chicago; and R. M. King, 
Syracuse. 

As chairman of the division’s nomi- 
nating committee, O. C. Taylor pre- 
sented the following slate: 

President, F. R. Long, St. Louis; vice- 
president, S. G. Spear, Boston; treas- 
urer, H. D. Crooks, Chicago; executive 
committee members, D. S. Adams, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; E. H. Bacon, Louisville, 
and James C. Brown, Baltimore. 


Rail Traffic 


Bhutan the subject “Traffic and 
Transportation—Railroads,” H. B. 
Whipple, New York City, read a paper 
on “Railroad Practices and Rates,” in 
which he assailed the carriers’ practices 
in according in-transit storage at less 
than cost. 

“This practice at New York hurts 
every warehouseman in the metropolitan 
area,” Mr. Whipple declared, “and it 
hurts warehousemen in the interior be- 
cause a merchant will hold his shipments 
at the point at which he can get the low- 
est storage rate. The rates at New York 
are lower than storage charges made at 
any of the other ports. The railroad 
representatives frankly admit that these 
charges are much too low, but that is as 
far as they will go. 

“The expenditure by the railroads of 
large sums for warehouses as terminals, 
sometimes operated by them and some- 
times operated through a_ controlled 
company, is a serious blow to the public 
warehouse industry generally. At a time 
when railroads are complaining of poor 
revenues it would seem that they should 
make every effort to avoid the reduction 
to line haul revenues resulting from ter- 
minal losses, instead of looking for 
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higher freight rates, which only permit 
trucking companies to compete with 
them more readily. Every warehouse- 
man in the country should be interested 
in these cases.” 

Alluding to trucks competing with 
railroads, Mr. Whipple said that unless 
the rail carriers found a way to meez 
this competition “it will get beyond that 
possibility,” adding: “It certainly seems 
that the problem will best be solved by 
quickly determining the character of the 
freight business that belongs to trucks 
and that which can best be handled by 
rail.” He continued: 

“The railroad schedule of freight 
rates is complicated. It stands in the 
way of the railroads securing and hold- 
ing business which will be handled by 
trucks to a greater extent as time goes 
on. It would not be surprising to have 





Edward Wuichet, 
reelected president of 
Chain of Warehouses 


Dayton, Ohio, 
American 


a trucking service from one seaboard to 
the other, and of a character that will 
attract business, and give the railroads 
more cause to worry. 

“What is the answer? Warehouse- 
men should be interested in helping the 
railroads, even though many of them 
are also in the trucking business. A 
breakdown of the railroads would be a 
serious calamity. It may not come soon, 
but it is a probability for the compara- 
tively near future. 

“There are great difficulties in chang- 
ing the present rail system of rates. 
First, the railroads would have to be 
convinced, and the shipping public would 
have to be educated. It seems to point 
to a system that will pay the railroads 
a minimum per car between two given 
points, based on short line mileage, and 
all rates would then be made on a mile- 
age basis. The rates could be made per 
hundred pounds per mile, with lower 
rates for long hauls per mile. If the 
railroads released the value of all com- 
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modities to ‘not to exceed $10 per 1 
pounds,’ and accepted all classes 9 
freight in a car, it could establish , 
minimum of two-thirds of the capacity 
of the car used. To make rates on prope 
basis, in addition to line haul revenue 
a charge for terminal expense might hp 
added for each end of line, and a mini. 
mum of say 25 miles established. 

“Store door pick up and delivery ser.§ 
vice should be charged for separately, 

“The forwarder would consolidate 
small lots, and less than carload freight 
would move at carload rates to points 
where consolidated cars were shipped: 
and, if necessary, to points beyond on 
the less carload rate, which would be 
about three times the carload rate. 

“Some commodities would be hurt be. 
cause they would take higher rates than 
at present, but they ought to take higher 
rates. A few commodities might need 
exceptions to the regular rates, at least 
for a limited time. : 

“Such a system of rates would make § 
warehouses more valuable to railroads— 
and, in fact, it would make them almost 
a necessary part of them. 

“The manufacturer and the distribu- 
tor could figure their own rates and 
know where to locate their plant or their 
stocks to supply their trade. Under- 
charges and over-charges which are an 
annoyance in the adjustment of accounts, § 
would be eliminated almost entirely. The § 
saving in tariff expense, both as to the @ 
printing and to the forces employed— ff 
the saving in traffic forces, legal ex- 
penses, and the great improvement in 9 
the use of cars—would save the railroads ; 




























































































many millions of dollars each year.” 4 


Banking Relations 
7 HE 


banking relations 
cisco, declaring that Mr. Bean in his 
talk at the general session had “brought 
home to each of us in full measure the 
responsibility which warehousemen have 
assumed and the importance of the ware- 
house receipt as a document in the 
scheme of American credit structure,” 
asserted that bankers today, anxious to 
lend money, were eagerly seeking oppor- 
tunity “for safe and profitable business 
that warehouse receipt financing offers.” 

“Many bankers, lulled into a sense of 
false security by accepting so-called 
warehouse receipts, have learned a bit- 
ter lesson,’ Mr. Gibson said, “and the 
increase in popularity of warehouse re- 
ceipt financing has been seriousiy re- 
tarded by the manner in which members 
of the warehouse industry have con- 
ducted their business. 

“The bankers are crying for a touch- 
stone by which they can test the in- 
tegrity of warehouse receipts as pre- 
sented to them. The duty of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association to ac- 
cept this responsibility of purging our 
industry from within is manifest.” 

Mr. Gibson reviewed the committee’s 
activities in contacting the Federal 
Comptroller of Currency, State bank- 
ing superintendents, Federal Reserve 
Bank officers, American Bankers aAsso- 
ciation, American Institute of Banking 


committee’s FF 
chairman, A. T. Gibson, San Fran- § 
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Banquet at fortieth annual convention of the A. W. A.—at Atlantic City, Jan. 30 
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and q and other financial powers, the aim nav- Advertising feature testimonials from companies al- 
heir — ing been to inform them of the respunsi- S cha; f th pore ye eee ready sold on the warehouse method of 
ler- @ ‘bility behind the A. W. A. receipt and A%,©4!rman of the nationa advertis- distribution. He concluded: 
an! seal. Enthusiastic acceptance and com- ing campaign committee D. -™ “We have received a substantial vol- 
nts, # mendation had been the response, he de- Adams, Kansas City, reviewed the year’s me of inquiries much earlier than we 
Tia Ot alnred, progress, telling of the magazines used, expected, and these inquiries are de- 
the “Many times, no doubt,” Mr. Gibson the pamphiets published, -_ direct — veloping into sales leads faster than the 
d— © concluded, “you have had in competition effort, the work of the service bureau ost optimistic among us had _ antici- 
eX- with you the receipts of a subsidiary at the Chicago office, ete. pated. To us this is evidence that the 
in § warehouse company or of a warehouse . As for results, Mr. Adams metened campaign is soundly planned and that 
ads [| company of not sufficient financial 7-600 inquiries received at the service it is gathering the momentum which as- 
' strength to justify it engaging in the bureau m eleven months, these being of cures success.” 
' warehouse business where its receipts “extremely desirable character, includ- Mr. Adams said that his committee 
» are to be used for bank collateral. Sug- (%"8 Many large nationally known cor-  ¢ejt that “these results are certainly well 
= : gest to your local bankers before they eg ee Pepa ty fon» Mays Baga worth the money and effort” expended. 
in- ff take warehouse receipts that they a, age sales lead requested warehouse ser- ‘ 
his | jMmunicate with our committee, which will whee ia mint cithes thls waubie, ta Trade Practice 
ht & give them an unprejudiced report on any about 1,600 warehouse lead notices being \ R. CARRUTH reported regarding 
he [} warehouse company whose receipts may  j;eferred to investor warehouses,” and the proposal, suggested at the pre- 
ve — be offered them. Advise our committee oyentually they would develop much new’ vious convention, that the division ini- 
Sail if you know of any operations that come business for the industry. tiate a trade practice conference with 
he within your range of knowledge that do George A. Rhame, Chicago, assistant the Federal Trade Commission, and out- 
not make for the highest type of ware- executive secretary, said there were now’ lined what must be demonstrated to the 
to house receipt operations. 201 investor members, as against 194 Commission with a view to interesting 
r'- “We are very anxious to have this in- a year previously, and that the commit- the latter in granting a conference. 
pe formation and we have channels through tee had $8,000 cash balance on Jan. 26, These include proof that the industry is 
- [ which this information can be handled 2nd Mr. Adams stated that this showed engaged in activities involving compe- 
of benfidentialiy which will climmace im that the committee was staying well’ tition in interstate commerce; that a 
od a aaa al os ls : ne within its budget. preponderating influence within the in- 
: om Cases such a picture from the ware- nel D. Davis, of the Kaneus uity dustry desires a conference; and that 
1e house field. advertising campaign of Loomis, Baxter, within the industry are trade practices 
- President Long suggested that the Tite & Whalen, Inc., handling the cam- and competitive conditions of such na- 
2. vision’s pamphlet “Warehouse Receipts paign, said there were two sources of ture as to warrant a conference. 
‘Ss as Collateral” be revised and brought up new business—growing concerns expand- Favorable reaction to the conference 
I- to date. Mr. Gibson indicated that this jing regionally or nationally, and con- idea had been obtained, Mr. Carruth 
would be done by his committee in co- verts from branch warehouse operation. said, from the A. W. A. merchandise di- 
- operation with the national advertising In the direct mail effort 25,000 names’ vision, the Central Warehousemen’s As- 
- campaign committee. had been used, and he described the sociation of Illinois, the State associa- 
- In discussion of field or custodian method of reaching, through the various’ tions of Illinois, Massachusetts, Connec- 
- warehousing Mr. Gibson, who has had business magazines, all classes of execu- ticut, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
: long experience in this line, said it was tives. Time, World’s Work, Fortune, California, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa 
P highly technical in character, requiring W estern Advertising & Business, Drug and Colorado, the W arehousemen’s As- 
iviinies pte lead Maes An o ental Trade News and Standard Remedies _ sociation of the Port of New York and 
; 6 6s : . aim were to be added to the 1931 list, he an- the Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
it was, he said, as distinct from mer- . yt : . ;, , siete 
es oe nounced, and the circulation of the com-_ tion, and he believed this was evidence 
chandise warehousing as the latter is pination of this group and others al-_ sufficient to satisfy the Commission as 
from cold storage or household goods ready selected would result in advertis- to the industry’s attitude. 
warehousing. In reply to a question he ing reaching 10,000,000 readers, with But while “we are substantially in po- 
said the practice was spreading. the advertising in the coming year to sition to prepare a petition for a con- 
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ference,” Mr. Carruth continued, “I 
think that action should be deferred ow- 
ing to the present status of the Trade 
Practice Conference plan.” He said: 

“It is common knowledge that last 
spring the Commission undertook a re- 
examination of all the rules which it had 
previously approved as components of 
the codes of the 118 industries operat- 
ing under the plan, and consequently 
amended tentatively the codes of most 
of the industries involved. 

“Rumor has advanced several reasons 
for the motivation of this action on the 
part of the Commission, such as propa- 
ganda on the part of certain high-priced 
lawyers in opposition to the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference plan; congressional 
criticism of the rules; complaints by cer- 
tain individuals of having been made 
victims of misapplication of rules in 
justification of illegal practices relating 
mainly to price-fixing. With whatever 
may have been the reasons for the Com- 
mission’s action I apprehend we are not 
concerned. We are concerned, however, 
with its effect. 

“When it became known that the Com- 
mission was engaged in a revision of 
the Trade Practice rules, the immediate 
effect upon industry seems to have been 
a feeling of extreme perturbation, and 
the tentative revisions made and _ sub- 
sequently submitted to the industries 
concerned gave rise to the opinion, in 
many quarters, that the benefits here- 
tofore expected to accrue from the op- 
eration of the codes would be seriously 
impaired, if not actually nullified, and 
that the Trade Practice Conference plan 
was doomed to destruction. Among the 
codes affected we find that of the public 
cold storage industry which was revised 
in several particulars, most of which the 
committee for the industry deemed to 
be of minor importance; but the Com- 
mission had seen fit to delete the pre- 
viously approved rule 138, which had 
provided for the publication and filing 
of tariffs, and had thereby removed, in 
the opinion of the cold storage commit- 
tee, the keystone of the code structure. 
Consequently, unless the Commission 
can be induced to reinstate this rule in 
some satisfactory form, the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference plan will be rendered 
substantially nugatory in so far as the 
cold storage industry is concerned. On 
the other hand, if the rule is reinstated 
it is felt that much good to the industry 
will result.” 

The merchandise division, accordingly, 
Mr. Carruth recommended, should defer 
action until the revised cold storage code 
had been released and the consequent 
reaction on the cold storage committee 
had become definitely known; and, 
should this reaction be unfavorable, “‘we 
should proceed no further’; but, should 
the reaction be favorable, “we should 
proceed to petition for a conference,” 
with the cold storage code to be used 
as a model. 


Bonded Warehousing 


EPORTING as chairman of the com- 
mittee on bonded warehouses, H. A. 
Holt, New York City, anticipated fa- 
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vorable consideration, by both branches 
of Congress, of the proposed amendment 
to Sec. 493 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
providing for the payment by the Gov- 
ernment of deficiencies resulting from 
sale of bonded and general order mer- 
chandise. 

The committee was not unanimous, 
Mr. Holt said, in a vote to oppose utili- 
zation of part-time storekeepers. 

“There are,” he explained, “many 
reasons why individual warehouses and 
groups at ports find the practice of 





Eastern Class 
Rate Volume 


N the eastern class rate 

situation the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has 
issued a supplementary report 
which substantially confirms 
its original report, making no 
changes in the fifth and sixth 
class rates. 

To all intents and pur- 
poses this makes the book 


“Comparative Class Rate 
Book,” published by the 
Stephen D. Rice Traffic 


Service and distributed by 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, a reliable source of 
freight tariff information for 
warehousemen and shippers 
in estimating what the new 
eastern rates will be. 

As pointed out by H. A. 
Haring in last November’s 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing: 

1. “The new rates encour- 
age pool-car shipping, consol- 
idated carloads, and carloads 
for spot stock. 

. “The new rates, in a 
word, favor the principle of 
warehousing. They increase 
the spread between carload 
and less than carload freights, 
thus increasing the savings to 
be made by warehousing the 
goods.”’ 

The Rice book, containing 
183 pages, with a large map 
of the freight rate territory 
east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac, may 
be obtained at $12.50 a copy 
by addressing Distribution 
and Warehousing. This is 
one-half the original price. 





obtaining storekeepers on an hourly ba- 
sis to be highly objectionable. These 
warehouses and groups certainly may 
urge that by reason of the fact that 
their property is largely devoted to the 
Government’s interest, and that they 
have available facilities maintained at 
their own expense for the promotion of 
trade and commerce to the interests of 
the Government, and in compliance with 
the statutes and regulations of the Gov- 
ernment relating to such commerce, they 
should receive that protection which pre- 
vents the casual entrance into bonded 
warehouse business. On the other hand, 
there are warehouses at ports so situ- 
ated as to trade or as to location that 
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the use of a part-time storekeeper 1s a 
justifiable economy. Therefore, without 
comment or argument, your committee 
refers to the convention the question of 
part-time storekeepers. 

“Very closely linked with, but not 
dependent upon, the question of part- 
time storekeepers is the problem created 
by the extension of the practice of im- 
porters, in certain sections of the coun. 
try particularly, to make use of Class 2? 
warehouses. If the storekeepers could 
be had only upon an annual or monthly 
basis, the use of Class 2 warehouses, it 
is felt, would be very appreciably di- 
minished. Your committee feéls that 
there is no question but that all bonded 
warehousemen labor under the burden 
of the provision providing for Class 2 
warehouses. If a merchant finds it ad- 
visable to carry his importations in such 
volume that he may, with economy, in- 
stitute and operate Class 2 warehouses, 
he is lost to the bonded merchandise 
warehousemen as a customer, for some 
greater or less period. Your commit- 
tee is of the opinion that it would be 
ill advised of the association to assume 
a position adverse to the institution of 
legitimate and warranted Class 2 ware- 
houses. On the other hand, it is felt that 
if the association does not decide to de- 
clare any opposition to part-time store- 
keepers, your committee should be av- 
thorized and instructed carefully to in- 
vestigate to ascertain what. appropriate 
method to discourage the use of Class 2 
warehouses may be pursued. The com- 
mittee should also be authorized to carry 
out such plans to that end as it might, in 
its discretion, deem appropriate.” 

Discussion from the floor indicated a 
variation of opinion regarding the prob- 
lems presented by Mr. Holt, and Presi- 
dent Long appointed a committee—S. G. 
Spear, R. W. Dietrich, Mr. Holt and H. 
E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J.—to prepare 
a resolution. Subsequently Mr. Holt re- 
ported that this committee had decided 
it was best to effect a compromise, and 
that the division’s bonded warehouses 
committee would collaborate with local 
associations and individual members in 
an effort to restrict the use of part-time 
storekeepers. Mr. Holt presented, on 
behalf of the special coramittee which 
had been appointed, the following reso- 
lution, which the division adopted: 

“Resolved, that the committee on 
bonded warehouses be authorized and 
directed to investigate the institution of 
Class 2 (importers’ private) warehouses, 
and to direct efforts on behalf of this 
association to restrict the use and _ in- 
stitution of these warehouses to that use 
which arises of commercial necessity, 
such as the unavailability of Class 3 
warehouse space; and to assist local as- 
sociations and members who suffer from 
competition of Class 2 and Class 3 bonded 
warehouses, operated with part-time 
storekeepers.”’ 


Rail Competition 


§ bree problem of storage by the rail- 
“ roads came up again—this time in 
the report of Mr. Spear as chairman of 
the port and port terminals committee, 
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Strolling the wooden strand at Atlantic City—in center, Mrs. J. Edgar Lee and Mrs. S. C. Tooker, Jr., Chicago; Mrs. O. C. 
Taylor, Seattle, and Mrs. A. J. Walker, Chicago 


who declared the situation was “the most 
live and vital” one before the associa- 
tion, and that the competition, backed 
by great capital, was “spreading like 
wildfire.”’ 

“Rebating by the old methods has 
pretty generally passed out of the rail- 
road business,” Mr. Spear said, “but 
indirect rebating by furnishing storage 
for indefinite periods at only nominal 
rates to favored shippers has grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

“At New York this practice has be- 
come a serious menace to the warehouse 
industry. Millions and millions have 
been or are being spent by railroads 
in this form of indirect rebating, which 
must be checked if our industry is to 
survive. 

“The railroads are saying that stor- 
age is incident to transportation and 
publishing rates but at the same time 
only to be furnished when and to whom 
they desire, and that earnings and ex- 
penses of the storage business are not 
subject to the ordinary laws of return 
on investment governing them under the 
& ©. C. 

“Thus the choice tonnage is solicited 
for the railroad warehouses under the 
guise of in-transit rates, while the stor- 
age warehouseman must not attack on 
the basis of unfair competition. The 
only line of attack is on indirect rebat- 
ing and dissipation of line haul revenue 
in unremunerative side lines. While the 
first of these hits most on the legal side, 
the latter is very practical, for when 
the railroads ask for increases in freight 
rates if any large losses of revenue 
through their incursions into the stor- 
age business can be proved, an effective 
argument can be furnished against the 
Commission entertaining such increases.” 

Mr. Spear alluded to the McDuffie bill 
which, pending in Congress, asks an in- 
terstate commerce Act amendment to de- 
termine the value of terminal property 
separately in each port; separately to 
publish rates for terminal service, and 
to use a similar formula to put the rail 
terminals on a remunerative basis as is 
done for the road haul movement. Ware- 
housing was supporting this measure, he 
stated. 

Referring to I. C. C. Docket 12,681, 
Mr. Spear recalled that the association’s 
attorney, Charles E. Cotterill, had peti- 
tioned the Commission for reargument 


and reconsideration with relation to 
“storage” and “dockage,” and said that 
“while this case has dragged along for 
ten years, it is by no means hopeless, and 
we should stay with it.” 

Mr. Spear regretted that warehouse- 
men in the interior did not see that these 
port cases affected their business. ‘Let 
them not forget,” he said, “‘that the same 
railroads serve their towns as well as 
the seaports, and as this idea spreads 
that storage is a railroad activity and a 
nice method of soliciting business, ware- 
houses will be built in every town of any 
size on railroad land or over tracks, sub- 
sidized by the railroads, and if not 
checked, your business, Mr. Inland Ware- 
houseman, will be worth about the sum 
of a plugged nickel.” 

Mr. Spear concluded by saying there 
were “signs that the railroads of the 
East are beginning to question the value 
of this extreme port competition, and 
may vobuntarily adopt some uniformity 
of practice that will have a sound basis 
of fair return for service rendered.” He 
then introduced Mr. Cotterill. 

Talking extemporaneously, the A. W. 
A. attorney pointed out that, with re- 
gard to rail storage competition, injured 
shippers or injured railroads usually in- 
tervened in I. C. C. orders, but in this 
instance no shipper had appeared to tes- 
tify he had been injured, so that the 
Commission naturally was concerned 
with the fact that warehousing’s com- 
plaint was not between shippers or be- 
tween rai'roads—rather, Mr. Cotterill 
pointed out, it was a broad Congression- 
al policy as to whether the railroads 
were harming public interest. 

“Our attitude,” he said, “is that the 
interstate commerce Act is being vio- 
lated, as the railroads do not hold them- 
selves out to be public warehousemen. 
but they are selective as to shippers and 
commodities, and store at nominal cost 
while choosing their own patrons. This 
is a form of discrimination in violation 
of the Act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is charged with administra- 
tive powers to protect railroad revenues, 
and the railroads are giving free stor- 
age service not in proportion to costs.” 

The railroads had an exaggerated in- 
vestment in storage facilities now nearly 
equaling that of private warehousing, 
Mr. Cotterill asserted, his information 
being that the figure in New York har- 


bor alone was $90,000,000. This was a 
condition which menaced railroad reve- 
nues, he declared, and he was hopeful 
that a clear majority of the I. C. C. 
would admonish the railroads to change 
their practices—and that he expected a 
victory. 

The proposition was no longer one af- 
fecting essentially the ports alone, Mr. 
Cotterill stated. The railroads were 
faced with a competitive condition which 
they were afraid to meet by reducing 
rates, he charged, and so were using 
indirect methods. They were showing 
a pronounced tendency to utilize the “air 
rights” by building above ground, he 
said, and unless Congress denied the 
carriers’ right to engage in the storage 
business, this utilization of “air rights” 
would spread. Warehousing must firm- 
ly insist, he declared, that if the rail- 
roads so engaged in business they must 
do so on warehouse terms and not give 
unlawful concessions by selection of fa- 
vored shippers and commodities. 

Already in Atlanta a trunk line was 
making a $9,000,000 investment in ware- 
house facilities, Mr. Cotterill continued. 
Cold storage as well as merchandise 
warehousing was being affected, he said, 
and if this development went on in New 
York it could be done in Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and other interior cities. 

Warehousing’s status must be more 
clearly defined, he said—warehousemen 
must determine whether they were mere- 
ly private institutions or engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, so that Congress 
could decide whether they were entitled 
to the same protection as that accorded 
the railroads. Stockyards, stock ex- 
changes and other stationary institutions 
had been held by the Supreme Court to 
be engaged in interstate commerce, he 
pointed out, urging warehousing “to give 
serious thought to fixing your status.” 
There were, he reminded, collateral con- 
sequences, such as taxes, regulation by 
States, amenability to the anti-trust Act 
under Federal Trade Practice Confer- 
ence, and the time was at hand for ware- 
housing to define the whole scheme of 
its position with regard to Federal regu- 
lation. 

It was suggested that Mr. Cotterill’s 
talk be made available to the members 
immediately, and Mr. Little said that 
would be done within thirty days. Mr. 
Cotterill was asked if it wouldn’t be 
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possible to find a shipper by motor truck 
to intervene as being one discriminated 
against, and the attorney replied that 
perhaps one could be found eventually, 
though that would be difficult because 
motor truck shippers might want to use 
the railroads’ services. “But we may 
find some shippers who have been dis- 
criminated against and who would be 
glad to intervene,” he added. 


Barge Lines 


‘T‘HE story of warehousing’s fight 
f against the free and _ less-than-cost 
storage practices of the Government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation 
was set forth in detail by R. W. Diet- 
rich as chairman of the river and lake 
ports section of the traffic and trans- 
portation committee. Distribution and 
Warehousing readers who have followed 
the successive steps in the controversy 
know that this case, handled by Mr. 
Dietrich, is now pending before the 
I. C. C., to which the A. W. A. turned 
for relief by filing a complaint alleging 
interstate commerce Act violations on 
the part of the Federal Barge Lines or- 
ganization. 

“We have put up the best fight we 
knew how,” Mr. Dietrich said at Atlan- 
tic City. “We believe we have made 
a good case. If we are successful, it 
will, of course, mean a tremendous bene- 
fit to the warehousemen all over the 
country.” 

Kezgarding the free storage practices 
of railroads serving Great Lakes ports, 
Mr. Dietrich believed discretionary power 
should be given to his committee, or its 
successor, to handle the situation. He 
emphasized that the committee’s activi- 
ties were not antagonistic to transporta- 
tion by water. 

Mr. Holt alluded to the New York 
State Barge Canal, and said free stor- 
age was being accorded in its property, 
and urged that the Dietrich commit- 
tee’s scope be broadened to include all 
kinds of storage by interior transporta- 
tion agencies. 

C. F. B. Tippet, Toronto, explained 
his company’s inventory control system, 
making a talk similar to the one at the 
San Antonio convention of the N. F. 
W. A. 

D. R. Crotsley, Newark, read a paper 
on “how the decisions of the I. C. C. in 
the eastern and western class rates cases 
affect warehousemen.” 


Motor Freight 


JT NTERURBAN transportation of 
- freight by motor trucking lines was 
discussed as admittedly a problem con- 
fronting the industry. It was generally 
agreed that the warehouse operator 
should collect shipping room charges on 
shipments moving by motor truck. A 
program question was “Shall the ware- 
houseman assume responsibility tor the 
reliability of the motor carrier to whom 
delivery is made for the account of the 
storer?” and on motion by Mr. Dietrich 
it was voted to be the sense of the meet- 
ing that the warehousemen should not be 
responsible for goods after they had left 
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his premises—that the burden should not 
be on the warehousemen to assume the 
financial responsibility or the common 
carrier liability of the trucker. 

Discussion of motor freight line com- 
petition brought out further confirma- 
tion of Distribution and Warehousing 
articles and disclosures of the past year 
and a half—that many truck lines are 
entering the storage business and taking 
accounts away from established ware- 
houses. M. A. Compton, Boise, Idaho, 
told of losing one account recently to a 
truck line which handled at less than 
cost and stored free. D. R. Crotsley, 
Newark, urged a closer hook-up between 
warehousemen and truck line operators. 

O. C. Taylor, Seattle, explained how 
twenty warehouse firms in the Pacific 
Northwest were successfully combating 
motor freight line encroachment by 
working in cooperation with the rail- 
roads, the latter having grantea a cor- 
poration organized by the warehousemen 
an all-commodity rate between Seattle 
and Portland. Under this arrangement, 
Mr. Taylor said, the warehousemen were 
giving better and speedier service than 
the auto freighters had been able to give, 
the warehousemen’s service including 
free pick-up and delivery, and were get- 
ting back much tonnage formerly lost 
to the motor lines. The rates charged 
by the warehousemen, he explained in 
answer to questions from the floor, were 
high enough above the all-commodity 
rate to take care of the cartage and 
overhead and supply a profit. 

R. M. King, Syracuse, said that such 
a commodity rate arrangement seemed 
to offer the solution of the warehouse- 
men’s troubles, and that it suggested an 
opportunity for warehousing to develop 
some sort of an agency similat to the 
Allied Van Lines of the N. F. W. A. 

The pamphlet “The Ethics of an In- 
dustry” (turn to page 47) issued by 
the Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen was discussed by Mr. 
Carruth, who read extracts from it, and 
Mr. King offered a motion, which was 
adopted, that a committee be appointed 
to consider adoption of a division code. 

Out of the division’s “question box” 
came a suggestion purposing Federal 
regulation of warehousing. By motion 
from the floor this was referred to the 
executive committee. 

Reporting as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, Mr. Erickson said no 
resolutions had been submitted, and that 
it was the sense of the committee that 
such a committee could be more valu- 
able if appointed at the beginning of 
each year instead of after the opening 
of a convention. 

It was brought out that Edwin Mor- 
ton was in ill health and had retired 
temporarily from the management of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Stores, Inc., New York. 
An expression of the association’s appre- 
ciation of his quarter-century of- service 
was voted. 

President Long announced that the 
Railroad Warehousemen’s_ Association 
had been organized, and that he “ex- 
pected great things from it.” Members 
in it must first be A. W. A. members. 
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Its officers are, president, Robert [, 
Spencer, Philadelphia, warehouse super. 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
vice-president, F. W. Berry, manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Warehouse (Co, 
Cincinnati; and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Harold Clarke, Philadelphia, who, iden- 
tified with the Pennsylvania Railroad, js 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

The division’s sessions closed with the 
election of the officers named by the Tay- 
lor nominating committee, as hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. 


Cold Storage Division 


_ outstanding feature of the cold 
storage division sessions was a de- 
cision to break away from the A. W. A. 
and form either a separate association 
or merge with the American Institute of 
Refrigeration. 

This action originated with a group 
which presented a petition signed by the 
following executives: 

Frank A. Horne, William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., Ralph C. Stokell and T. A. 
Adams, Jr., New York City; Nelson A. 
Emmertz, Chicago; J. A. Mooney, Phila- 
delphia; S. J. Drapekin, New Orleans; 
R. D. Marshall, Washington, D. C.; Her- 
bert C. Stone, Los Angeles; J. F. Len- 
zen, Duluth; Harold L. Brown, Detroit; 
J. R. Shoemaker, Elmira, N. Y., and 
Charles F. Mell, Toledo. 

The petition, after citing that condi- 
tions in the industry were admittedly 
far from satisfactory, contained as an 
“outline for discussion” two sections of 
which read: 

“It is suggested that careful consid- 
eration be given to the desirability of 
a merger of the interests of the present 
cold storage division of the A. W. A. 
with those of the American Institute of 
Refrigeration. The activities of the In- 
stitute are intimately related to the inter- 
ests represented by the cold storage divi- 
sion, and the cold storage division as 
now organized deals with the practical 
and commercial side of refrigeration and 
a closer contact with the technical, Gov- 
ernmental and international aspects rep- 
resented by the Institute would seem 
highly desirable. The Institute also has 
been designated by the State Department 
of our Government as the official rep- 
resentative of the United States, both in 
the International Institute and Interna- 
tional Congresses of Refrigeration. 

“It is well known to those acquainted 
with the fact that the Institute has very 
close contacts with the various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, high- 
ly beneficial to the welfare of the cold 
storage industry and all related activi- 
ties involving the science and art of re- 
frigeration, and the grouping of inter- 
ests as suggested, embracing all the im- 
portant activities in the field of refrig- 
eration both technical and commercial 
would eliminate much duplication of ef- 
fort, tend to reduce the expenses and 
would create a more efficient organiza- 
tion to promote their mutual interests.” 

The petition asked that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the sug- 
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the Metropolitan area, the following re- 
port was submitted and accepted by the 
Port of New York Chapter recently: 
‘The committee on over-extension of 
credit has studied the credit situation 
applicable to the industry of the Port 
of New York. Its recommendations to 
the association have included the refer- 
ence in rate tariffs to the basis of ad- 
vances and even a uniform limitation of 
advances, including carrying charges, to 
75 per cent of the market values,’ etc. 

“If this plan is adopted by our New 
York association, all storers, regardless 
of size and class, who have hypothecated 
their goods in storage, would be com- 
pelled to keep the accrued storage 
charges on same paid, and likewise post 
margins in declining markets in order to 
maintain their loan account within the 
prescribed limits. 

“This proposed procedure, which is re- 
ceiving our careful consideration, would 
go a long way to placing our loan de- 
partment on a businesslike basis. 

“Cooperation of warehousemen in local 
and zone groups furnishes the best op- 
portunity for interchange of credit in- 
formation and will prove to be the most 
effective way to avoid some of the huge 
credit losses saddled on our industry 
these last few years.” 


Trade Practice 


RANK A. HORNE, chairman of the 

trade practice committee, alluding to 
the Federal Trade Commission’s pro- 
posal to revise the cold storage indus- 
try’s Trade Practice Conference rules, 
stated that such a revision had been 
submitted, backed by a brief, to the 
Commission. While the Commission had 
not yet handed down its decision, he 
stated, “we have good reason to believe 
that a decision will be rendered favor- 
able to our contention and practically 
sustaining the substance of the original 
rules, the principles enunciated therein 
and the classification indicated by the 
original approved rules.” 


Other Features 


|) peng ecentns the proposed Cold Stor- 
age Research Institute, R. H. Switz- 
ler, St. Louis, announced he had been 
endeavoring to have the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, University of 
Pittsburgh, carry on the work, which 
aims to develop the business for cold 
storage warehouses, and that he had 
received “some encouragement” from the 
Mellon directors. 

The report of the membership com- 
mittee, Edward Horsley, New York, 
chairman, showed a membership of 218 
last Nov. 30—a net gain of 21. 

Reports were submitted on behalf of 
the Pacific States Cold Storage Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Port of New 
York Chapter of the division, New York 
State Cold Storage Association, Minne- 
sota Warehousemen’s Association, and 
Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Association. 

The delegates discussed the advisability 
of having the Department of Agricul- 
ture issue monthly reports showing space 
occupancy of cold storage warehouses 


A. W. A. CONVENTION 

















throughout the country—based on the 
Department of Commerce’s functioning 
plan of compiling merchandise warehouse 
occupancy statistics. While some opposed 
the idea, the majority favored it, and the 
executive committee was instructed to 
request the Government for such reports. 

W. M. O’Keefe, Chicago, the executive 
secretary, presented a detailed report of 
the year’s activities of his office. In it 
he disclosed that the Department of Ag- 
riculture apparently looked with favor 
on the idea of gathering occupancy 
figures. 

Mr. O’Keefe touched also on the loan 
situation, telling of a survey he had made 
in the form of a questionnaire sent to 
members and non-members asking them 
to furnish figures showing their aggre- 
gate and peak loans for 1927, 1928 and 
1929——“aggregate” being the sum total 
of all loans, and “peak” being the highest 
amount of loans outstanding at any one 
time during the year. Analysis of the 
replies showed, he reported, that 119 
companies made loans as follows: 


1927 1928 1929 
Aggregate... $84,158,902 $93,195,338 $111,406,635 
a 44,871,645 49,542,612 56,236,748 


“Everything considered, it is, I believe, 
safe to estimate,’ Mr. O’Keefe said, 
“that the total of all loans made by the 
cold storage industry to customers ap- 
proximates $200,000,000 annually.” 


General Session 


T the concluding general session the 

Shoemaker’ resolutions committee 
brought in memorials which were 
adopted. 

Under one the A.W.A. will call to the 
attention of the I. C. C. “the apparent 
tendency of the rail carriers to enter into 
competition with each other in provid- 
ing terminal merchandise and cold stor- 
age warehouses regardless of existing 
facilities” and will urge the Commission 
“to make an investigation to determine 
to what extent these terminal warehouses 
are being operated with reasonable profit 
upon the investment therein and are nec- 
essary to the channels of commerce.” 

Another was that efforts should be 
continued by the divisional banking com- 
mittees and by the industry as a whole 
“to bring about a clear relationship and 
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better understanding between the ware. 
housemen and the bankers.” 

A third called for continued efforts jn 
the study of costs, “as a full knowledge 
of all our costs is the only sound basis 
for the conduct of our business,” and the 
divisions were called on vigorously to 
carry on educational work in cost ac. 
counting. 

A fourth resolution commended and 
supported “all research work being done 
by various bureaus and agencies in mat- 
ters relating directly or indirectly to the 
warehousing business in all its branches.” 

General officers were then elected— 
Elmer Erickson, Chicago, as president; 
Frank A. Horne, New York, as vice- 
president, and D. H. Van Name, New 
York, as treasurer. 

E. A. Howard Baker, Denver, read 
1932 convention bids—from Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Peters. 
burg, Atlanta and Milwaukee. Mr. Lee 
suggested that the 1933 convention be 
held in Chicago because of the World’s 
Fair, and Mr. Carruth outlined the 
N.F.W.A. movement to stage an inter- 
national warehousing convention at Chi- 
cago in 1933. 

Mr. Baker announced that the regis. 
tration, 227, at Atlantic City was the 
largest in five years. 

At the annual convention banquet Mr. 
Horne, on behalf of the association, pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Herschman with a 
Silver service. 


Death Removes 
J. L. Newbold of 
Washington, D. C. 


OHN L. NEWBOLD, president of the 

Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co., 
Washington, D. C., died on Feb. 25 at 
the Garfield Hospital in that city. 

Mr. Newbold was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the American Chain of Ware- 
houses at the annual meeting at Atlan- 
tic City in January. He was a member 
of the merchandise division of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and the Washington (D. C.) 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

Founder and chairman of the Mer- 
chants company and a director of the 
Federal-American National Bank, Mr. 
Newbold was born on Jan. 4, 1871, in 
Dayton, Ohio, the son of Charles K. and 
Frances K. Newbold. He had lived in 
Washington since the age of nine. After 
leaving school he organized a _ parcel 
delivery business, serving a number of 
downtown department stores. 

Mr. Newbold was a brother of Flem- 
ing Newbold, business manager of the 
Evening Star, and of Mrs. Frank B. 
Noyes, whose husband is president of 
the Associated Press. He was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan, Chevy Chase, 
Blue Ridge Rod and Gun and Rotary 
clubs, the Sons of the Revolution, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board of 
Trade. 
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: By KENT B. STILES [fF mo 
PUBLIC-MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
§ October-November, 1930 OVERNMENT sta- §& N 
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Bet | | P ‘ nd > 7 
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ra a =. < j ,4 72 | 1,344 2 401 vale . 
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ported for this past Nov. 30 is one-tenth 
of 1 per cent better than the mark re- 
corded for the same date in 1928. It is 
7.3 below the level reached at the end of 
November of 1929, but the percentage at 
that time, 77.1, was the highest in the 
history of this statistical movement. 

The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing table show, provisionally that out of 
596,988 tons arriving at 1168 reporting 
warehouses during last November, 484,- 
560 tons, or 81.2 per cent, entered stor- 
age, the balance being delivered on ar- 
rival. This compares with 78.0 per cent 
in October, when 501.315 tons went into 
storage out of 643,041 tons arriving at 
the same number of warehouses. 

The following percentages show that 
the November figure, 82.1, is higher than 
the ones reported for the corresponding 
months in both 1928 and 1929: 


1928 1930 
November ....... 74.1 75.2 $1.2 
The November, 1930, percentage, 81.2, 
has in fact been exceeded only twice be- 
fore in these Government records—in 
January, 1928, 83.3 per cent; and Feb- 
ruary, 1928, 83.6 per cent. 





Occupancy 


§ pees 7.3 per cent average decline in 
-occupancy, for the entire country, 
this past Nov. 30, from the record level 
reached on the previous year’s corre- 
sponding date, was not reflected in Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Michigan, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Colorado. 
The following comparisons are avail- 

able: 
Occupancy Nov. 30 
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Minn. except Mpls. & St. PP... 72.0 
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Missouri except St. Louis. ... ia 79.1 
SPSS ae er 74.3 83.2 $0.1 
er ee ale & a ee 92.3 93.! re 
NE ee eee eine hata 86.5 
i ea a ll ie 74.2 
EE ee 78.5 §2.0 72.2 
I 8 oak ico Sa a 71.5 $3.1 72.9 
ep Be eee 56.1 60.4 a 
et j ae eT oe apr 73.1 
—O*=E rrr ee oe — 75.0 
 e & <& . eee re 68.3 70.7 ate 
rrr are as 7 84.4 
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BRMM space occurico SPACE OPERATED 
Department of Commerce chart issued 
in conjunction with its October-No- 
vember occupancy statistics. The fig- 
ures along the top of this graph rep- 
resent millions of square feet. 
RCs ener me 80.4 79.8 71.0 
ES ee ae ee, 74.0 70.8 85.2 
pNP eS areca S8.7 78.3 65.7 
po Se | rr 60.8 59.8 ; 
ee a wk a ee els 7 ee 82.3 
ST ee ee ae or or 66.1 
Ee er are or art eT $5.35 
oo ih a 6's eee aed Ces 83.5 $5.1 84.4 
Idaho-Wyo. Mont........ (8.1 90.3 oss 
ES ere ee ees 67.5 
CRP ST OT CCT ECCT Ce is x ia 88.4 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev.-N. Mex. ii. 84.1 ee 
CS SS a ee ee Sox ab 56.9 
the i ate aaa, oh at he te ae eg ; : 81.8 
Ee bi a hk ea i ee 69.4 75.0 75.5 
NN nw ob ea Oe 71.2 85.4 72.8 
a be rn a ne heels oe ee 64.5 68.6 64.5 
0 reer 78.7 78.7 70.9 
Average for entire U. S.. 68.8 77.1 69.8 
Warehouses reporting..... 1212 1272 1375 


Comparing the Nov. 30 occupancy per- 
centages in the table on the opposite 
page with those of Oct. 31, it is dis- 
closed that the advance of one-tenth of 
1 per cent was not reflected in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois outside of Chi- 
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cago, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Mary- 
land, Delaware, West Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 


Tonnage 


A already pointed out, the percentage 
4 of volume which entered storage in 
November, out of the total arriving ton- 
nage, was larger in the 1930 month than 
in November of 1929, the gain being 6 
per cent for the entire country. By divi- 
sions, the comparisons are as follows: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—November 


RR CSET 

1928 1929 1930 
New Engiland........-. 73.6 76.8 56.7 
Middle Atlantic....... 80.2 91.6 938.6 
East North Central.... 85.6 86.3 85.6 
West North Central... 75.3 82.9 $2.8 
South Atlantic........ 46.4 39.5 $0.7 
Kast South Central.... TS.0 66.9 69.1 
West South Central... 76.0 73.4 i9.8 
Mountain ........+... 65.2 71.8 68.7 
0 SEE 75.9 5D.1 65.0 
Entire country........ 74.1 75.2 81.2 
Warehouses reporting. 1212 1272 1168 


Comparing this past November’s ton- 
nage percentages with those recorded for 
October, it is found that an advance of 
3.2 per cent was reported for the entire 
United States. This up-turn was re- 
flected in all but one of the divisions— 
the Pacific, where there was a recession 
of 1.2 per cent. The advances were led 
by the Middle Atlantic section with 9.2 
per cent. The comparisons by divisions 
for the two months follow: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—1930 





—, 
Oct. Nov. Change 
New England......... $S.8 56.7 +7.9 
Middle Atlantic....... 89.4 98.6 +92 
East North Central... 84.5 85.6 +1.1 
West North Central... 80.2 $2.8 +2.6 
South Atlantic........ 79.5 80.7 +1.2 
East South Central.... 65.0 69.1 + 4,1 
West South Central.. 74.1 79.8 +5.7 
IN iss u's wk 0% 9-00 68.3 68.7 +(.4 
gp are 66.2 65.0 1.2 
Entire country........ 78.0 81.2 +3.2 


Warehouses reporting. 1168 


A Post-Depression Decalogue 


‘AID Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
\) retary of Commerce, after telling 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb. 12, that au- 
thoritative testimony indicates that the 
upward climb in business is at last under 
way: 

1. Don’t blame the depression for 
everything which has marred the tran- 
quility of the economic scene since 1929. 

2. Don’t compare peaks with slumps. 
Both are abnormalities. 

3. Don’t fall into the fallacy of ex- 
pecting the wage earner to bear the 
brunt of the readjustment. 

4. Don’t cut loose from associated ac- 
tivities in business. 

5. Don’t ignore the amazing power of 
the new technology. 

6. Don’t cut marketing research. Our 


greatest deficiency still lies in the field 
of defective distribution. 

7. Don’t overlook the stabilizing value 
of foreign markets. 

8. Don’t fall again into the perils of 
mass mania—the delusion that the sole 
purpose of business is ‘“busy-ness.” 
Quantity operations whether in output 
or distribution are by no means an in- 
variable assurance of quantity profits. 

9. Don’t overlook the perils of obsolete 
equipment. It is wiser to have the junk 
heap outside than in. 

10. Don’t be stampeded by unfounded 
rumors. They are the fodder on which 
erises flourish. In these days of abun- 
dant accurate statistical data and superb 
communication facilities there is no valid 
excuse for gossip-peddling among other- 
wise sensible business executives. 
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Railroad Containers Are icc cumin: 


Approved in Principle 


By F. W. 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


HE importance with which the Interstate Com- 
ip Commission regards the question of con- 

tainer service on the railroads was indicated when 
on Jan. 14 and 15 the full Commission devoted two days 
to hearing the arguments of attorneys representing in- 
terests favoring and opposing the new facility in less- 
than-carload freight transportation. 

“It’s the first really new idea in railroad transporta- 
tion that has been presented in many years, and should 
not be stopped half-way in its development,” declared 
Clyde Brown, counsel for the New York Central, which, 
with the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley, has already 
given considerable trial to the container system. 

Early and extensive expansion of the container sys- 
tem was forecast if the Commission adopts an encourag- 
ing attitude. Mr. Brown said incidentally that the New 
York Central had an option to buy controlling stock in 
the Universal Car Loading and Distributing Company, a 
forwarding company described as the largest operator 
of containers, handling about three-fourths of the con- 
tainer traffic of the New York Central and from 90 to 95 
per cent of that on the Lehigh Valley and the Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

Construction of a big new terminal for container 
equipment was being projected in Cincinnati by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, according to R. W. Woolley of the 
Motor Terminal Co., New York, who gave other instances 
to show that great development of the container plan 
was in the offing. 

Others who testified generally in favor of the idea 
are H. W. Bikle of the Pennsylvania; H. H. Larimore, 
Missouri Pacific; Andrew H. Brown, Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Leo G. Macomber, Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce, and Clare B. Tefft, Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce. 


HE importance of the forwarding 
companies, in developing the con- 
tainer system and making it useful over 


speaking, are based upon varying per- ion that the 
centages of the class rates, beginning 


Proposed Report 


PERKINS 


There was an array of argument, however, against the 
container plan, or against its nationwide extension, or 
against some of the features of the plans and schedules 
of its sponsors that have been placed before the Commis- 
sion. Those who spoke on this side of the question are 
C. S. Burg, representing Southwestern carriers; P. F. 
Gault, Western trunk lines; H. B. Pierce, Erie Railroad 
and others; W. A. Cole, Boston & Maine; F. A. Leffing- 
well, Southwestern shippers, and Joseph C. Colquitt, 
Acme Fast Freight Service. 

Basis for the arguments was furnished by the pro- 
posed report, submitted for adoption by the Commission, 
by Harry C. Ames, an attorney and examiner for the 
Commission, who held examinations at a number of 
points in connection with the container investigation 
initiated by the Commission itself. The examiner’s re- 
port recommended that the Commission give its approval, 
in principle, to the container system in eastern railroad 
territory, but not in the West; but disapproved the rate 
bases now in use by certain railroads and recommended 
that the Commission prescribe third-class rates for the 
new type of traffic. 

The criticism of rates applied to the present inter- 
state rates published by the New York Central, Lehigh 
Valley and Pennsylvania, and to the proposed interstate 
rates of the Missouri Pacific. 

The question of whether the forwarding companies, 
who operate the container services, should be regarded 
as common carriers, appeared at intervals throughout 
the hearing, with some discussion as to whether they 
should be made subject to Federal regulation, as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission recommended to Con- 
gress in its last annual report. Most of the expressions 
by the counsel for the railroads were to the effect that 
the forwarding companies should be considered as com- 

mon carriers, rather than shippers, and be covered by 
regulatory powers. 


forwarding companies 
should be regulated was Mr. Brown, of 





a wide extent of territory, was gone 
into in the examiner’s report. Mr. 
Ames described the forwarder’s func- 
tion as follows: 

“It gathers small shipments from in- 
dividual concerns, and after such con- 
centration is in position to bill loaded 
containers to given destinations. Its 
profit is obtained from the difference be. 
tween the container rates and the or- 
dinary less-than-carload rates which 
would otherwise apply. Part of this 
difference it passes on to the shipper as 
an inducement to use its service. Its 
reductions to the shipper, generally 


with 10 per cent on first class, and scal- 
ing down to 4 per cent on fourth class. 

“The handling by forwarding com- 
panies of shipments in containers is sub- 
stantially the same as that performed 
in the consolidation of less-than-carload 
shipments into carloads. But by reason 
of the fact that carload rates are sub- 
ject to minimum weights much higher 
than those on containers, and the fur- 
ther fact that in many cases container 
service permits the shipment of articles 
which cannot profitably be handled in 
box car service, the activities of these 
companies have been increased.” 

One of those who expressed the opin- 


the New York Central. 

Mr. Bikle, of the Pennsylvania, pointed 
out that the forwarders may be regu- 
lated on the ground that their business 
involved features of public concern, al- 
though these companies contracted with 
the shippers to arrange for the trans- 
portation of their freight, rather than 
«actually to transport it. 

Another statement heard frequently in 
the hearing was that the container ser- 
vice offered the railroads an opportu- 
nity to regain some of the gruund lost to 
the motor trucks. It was emphasized 
that the method of operating the con- 
tainer system gave a direct-delivery ad- 
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vantage and obviated much of the delay 
caused by the various steps of clearing 
small freight shipments through railway 
freight houses. In this connection there 
was mention, also, of the need for Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate truck trans- 
portation, with the railroads’ young and 
active competitor coming under the same 
general supervision. 

Mr. Bikle, of the Pennsylvania, pointed 
out that the container service not only 
offered a way of combatting truck com- 
petition, but also a solution to the prob- 
lem of handling less-than-carload freight 
economically. He said it gave opportu- 
nity for an intermediate freight rate 
classification between the carload and the 
less-than-carload bases. 

The objections to the container pro- 
posal, as stated particularly by the at- 
torneys for railroads in southwestern 
and western trunk line territory, re- 
volved around their claims that the rates 
as proposed were unreasonably low or 
otherwise unlawful, or that the service 
should be prohibited by Federal author- 
ity as wastefully uneconomical. These 
views were emphasized by Mr. Burg, 
general attorney for the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, who declared that the rates 
proposed for container service would 
have the effect of cutting down the rates 
for carload and less-than-carload ship- 
ments. He disagreed with the view that 
the container offered a way of meeting 
truck competition. Just the opposite 
would be the result, according to Mr. 
Burg. The forwarding companies, he 
claimed, would ship containers by rail 
to central distributing points and dis- 
tribute them from there by truck. Mr. 
Burg made the definite suggestion that 
the Commission should prohibit the con- 
tainer because of its upsetting influence 
on the general rate structure, although 
some members of the Commission ex- 
pressed curiosity as to how the Com- 
mission could prohibit use of the con- 
tainer as a facility, under approved 
rates, unless it also had the power to 
require roads to adopt this particular 
facility. 


Benefits 


Among the advantages stressed by the 
advocates of container service was its 
beneficial effect in reducing claims for 
loss or damage. 

“In nearly fourteen years,” declared 
Mr. Woolley, of the Motor Terminals 
Co., “we have handled approximately 
two and a quarter million tons of intra- 
terminal interchange freight, and have 
sustained loss and damage claims of less 
than $5 for that entire period.” 

The Motor Terminals Co., which spe- 
cializes in the handling of demountable 
motor truck bodies of maximum dimen- 
sions, had just inaugurated intrastate 
movement by traction lines of these con- 
tainers between Cincinnati, Toledo and 
Dayton, in Ohio, and planned an inter- 
state business of the same character in 
Ohio and adjoining States, Mr. Woolley 
announced. 


“These traction line operations,” he ~ 


told the Commission, “have been under- 
taken with the consent of all the Class 
I roads contributing to Cincinnati. There 


CONTAINER SERVICE 


was no protest from any quarter against 
any of the tariffs that have been filed. 
Practically all of the Class I roads in 
the eastern region, parties to this pro- 
ceeding, have manifested much more than 
a passing interest in our progressive ef- 
fort to recapture highway traffic losses 
for rail lines. 

“These traction line tariffs are on a 
mileage basis. The highway trucking 
concerns, previously competitors of the 
railroads, now lease these demountable 
motor truck bodies of maximum dimen- 
sions, lease the cranes which handle 
them, and have converted their old trucks 
to carry these bodies. The truckmen 
develop loads in these demountable mo- 
tor truck bodies the same as they pre- 
viously developed their loads in the old 
bodies rigidly attached to the truck chas- 
sis for exclusive inter-city highway 
movement. 


Routing 


“With the demountable body load the 
trucks are routed to the railroad head 
of the carrier, where cranes interchange 
the bodies from the trucks to flat cars 
for inter-city movement. The bodies are 
rail-hauled between cities overnight, and 
are delivered to the shipper-truckman at 
the destination, where from trucks he 
makes deliveries as by previous high- 
way practice. 

“The Motor Terminals Co., under con- 
tract, has equipped rail heads of rail- 
roads with gantry cranes at important 
points, and at no capital expense to the 
railroads. The railroad under this con- 
tract pays to the Motor Terminals Co. 
25 cents per lift for all body interchanges 
between truck and car and vice versa. 
The only capital expense to the railroads 
is the original cost of $50 a car for 
installing anchorage devices of the Mo- 
tor Terminals Co. on its old equipment. 
In addition to being relieved of any capi- 
tal costs for containers, new cars, or 
cranes, the traction lines which have put 
in these tariffs receive a minimum of 30 
cents per car mile (15,000 pounds mini- 
mum) for the ordinary 36-foot flat car 
carrying two containers either empty or 
loaded, and a maximum of 35 cents a 
mile (one-quarter cent for an additional 


500 pounds) according to density of 
stowage. 
“Furthermore, there is no terminal 


expense‘ chargeable to these car-mile 
revenues other than 25 cents per lift 
per body at point of origin and point of 
destination—a total of $1 per car trip.” 

Mr. Woolley agreed with the examin- 
er’s report “that it is not the province 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to tell the carriers what size or type of 
container to use,” but claimed that his 
company had furnished “undisputed 
proof that when hauled on gondola cars 
the demountable motor truck body is ab- 
solutely interchangeable from the cars 
of one carrier to those of another, and 
even when hauled on flat cars with an- 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 
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chorage devices, the cost of which is so 
small as to be of negligible importance.” 

Shippers were heartily in favor of the 
container system, according to attorneys 
for the roads advocating the service. 
“Not a shipper has complained,” declared 
the New York Central’s counsel, and the 
representative of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce asserted that every 
shipper’s organization had gone on rec- 
ord in favor of it. The Cleveland rep- 
resentative also stressed the good record 
made by containers in preventing loss 
and damage claims. 

The shipper’s part in the question was 
given some attention in the examiner’s 
report, which said: 

“From the shipper’s standpoint there 
are many explanations for the diversion 
of merchandise traffic to the truck. 

“In trucking service a door-to-door 
service is performed. Normally, this 
means two handlings, one at the door 
of the shipper, the other at the door of 
the consignee. In railroad haulage of 
merchandise freight there are at least 
six separate handlings, as follows: (1) 
loading truck at shipper’s platform; 
(2) unloading truck at railroad station; 
(3) loading freight into cars at origin; 
(4) unloading freight from cars at des- 
tination; (5) loading freight into con- 
signee’s truck at destination; (6) un- 
loading truck at consignee’s door. The 
number of handling’s is increased at least 
by two where it is necessary to consoli- 
date and reassemble freight at transfer 
points. These services cause great ex- 
pense to the shipper in trucking, load- 
ing and unloading, and to the carrier 
in loading and unloading. The packing 
requirements imposed by the _ consoli- 
dated classification necessitate careful 
protective packing. Approximately one- 
seventh of the lumber cut in the United 
States goes into the manufacture of 
packing boxes and crates. Under the 
present practice of assessing freight 
charges on the weight of the packing 
plus the content, the annual freight bill 
on package lumber is enormous. 

“Shippers and railroad officials have 
reached the point where they feel that 
corrective measures are necessary. Un- 
less the railroads are prepared to adopt 
some plan of truck coordination which 
will provide a service comparable with 
the door-to-door service of the motor 
truck, it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that much merchandise traffic 
will be diverted to trucks. And it is by 
no means improbable that the railroads 
will also lose much carload traffic.” 


Held “Desirable’’ 


The examiner’s report of 103 mimeo- 
graphed pages goes into great detail on 
the conclusions drawn from evidence 
presented in the hearings held at Wash- 
ington, Dallas, Kansas City and New 
York, and recommends that the Com- 
mission, in addition to requiring a re- 
adjustment in rates for container ser- 
vice, should find “that container service 
for the interstate transportation of less- 
than-carload or merchandise freight, 
subject to rates which are proper and 
lawful, is desirable in the public inter- 
est.” 
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Municipal Liability for 


Damage to Warehouse 


' MUNICIPAL corporation is, for 
A the purposes of its creation, a gov- 
| ernment possessing to a limited 
extent sovereign powers. The nature of 
these original powers is either legisla- 
tive or judicial, and may be designated 
as governmental duties. The extent to 
which it may be proper for a municipal- 
ity to exercise such powers is entrusted 
to the judgment, discretion and will of 
the officials. Such duties being public 
and sovereign in their nature, the cor- 
poration is not liable to be sued either 
for a failure to exercise them or for neg- 
ligence committed in their exercise. For 
instance, conduction of a fire department 
is a governmental duty. 

On the other hand, when municipal 
duties of the purely ministerial charac- 
ter are expressly permitted by Constitu- 
tion or laws, or such duties arise by 
necessary implication, the municipality 
is responsible for any damages result- 
ing to individuals from a neglect to per- 
form them, or from their performance 
in an improper manner, to the same ex- 
tent as are individuals. 

Various Courts have explained that 
many of the powers and duties of mu- 
nicipal corporations are in their nature 
legislative, and some are judicial, while 
others are purely ministerial. Where a 
project is conducted by a municipality 
in part.or wholly for profit, even if prin- 
cipally for public purposes, the munici- 
pality is liable for damages caused by 
its negligent management, because such 
duties are purely ministerial. 

For illustration, conduction of water- 
works, sewerage and disposal plants, as 
well as drainage systems, generally are 
held to be ministerial duties for which a 
city is bound to exercise an ordinary 
degree of care to prevent injury to per- 
sons and damage to private property. 


Fire Losses 


~~ is generally held that a municipal 
corporation, in enacting an ordinance 
for protection against fire and in the 
maintenance of a fire department and 
system of waterworks for that purpose, 
acts in a governmental capacity in the 
general interest of the community, and 
that the municipality is not liable to 
a property owner for damages caused 
by fire. Nor is a public utility company, 
owning and operating a system of water- 
works for the furnishing of water to 
nrivate consumers, and for the protec- 


By Leo T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law 








The occasions are frequent when 
it is desirable for warehousemen 
to be capable of determining the 
circumstances under which a mu- 
nicipality is accountable in dam- 
ages for negligent damage to per- 
sonal and real property. There- 
fore, I shall review recent higher 
Court cases involving various 
phases of the liability of munici- 
palities for damage to warehouse 
and stored goods from negligence 
of officials and employees of fire, 
waterworks, sewerage and drainage 
departments resulting in losses by 
fire, floods, insufficient water, gas 
and electric supplies. 





tion of the public from fire under a fran- 
chise or contract with the municipality, 
liable to a property owner for loss of 
property by fire caused by insufficient 
water pressure. 

In other words, a city which maintains 
a waterworks system for the twofold 
purpose of fire protection and for sup- 
plying water to its inhabitants may or 
may not be liable, depending on circum- 
stances. As to the city’s liability for 
the default or negligence of its employ- 
ees in maintaining such waterworks, 
there is a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween its liability, depending on the pur- 
pose for which the water system is be- 
ing used. The first purpose, that of 
fire protection, is clearly discretionary 
or governmental acts for which the city 
is not liable. However, in supplying water 
to the inhabitants of the city for daily 
consumption, the well established rule 
is that the city is liable on the same 
principle that a private corporation en- 
gaged in the same business is liable. 


Private Water Company 


HILE it is true that numerous 

Courts have held that a municipal 
water company which performs minis- 
terial duties is liable for any damages 
negligently caused its consumers or pri- 
vate citizens, resulting from defective 
hydrants, or low water pressure, yet it 
has been held that if such neglect is di- 
rectly connected with the operation or 
conduction of a governmental branch, 
such as the fire department of the city 
government, then the water company is 
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not liable although it is privately owned. 

This point of the law was directly 
involved in the case of Moch v. Revs- 
selaer Water Co., 220 N. Y. S. 557. The 
facts of the case are that a private water 
company had entered into a contract 
with the city by the terms of which the 
latter agreed to pay a rental of $42.50 
per year for each hydrant. 

A building caught fire and the owner 
immediately sent in an alarm. The 
water company failed to furnish water 
with adequate pressure to extinguish the 
fire, and the structure burned. The 
owner of the building sued the water 
company for $46,477, but the Court held 
the water company not liable, saying: 

“A resident has no more direct inter- 
est in this contract for fire service than 
he has in services through the police 
department. The service is but an in- 
direct benefit to him, and he could en- 
joy such benefit only in case the city 
and the fire department did their full 
duty. No obligation ran directly to a 
resident property owner; also the amount 
paid for fire service suggests that the 
parties could not have contemplated that 
the water company was assuming an ob- 
ligation to pay fire losses. . . At the 
time of a fire the defendant [water com- 
pany] could do nothing, except to fur- 
nish water in the pipes at the hydrants 
under the pressure which its reservoir 
and mains as then constructed would 
give. . . . In our view, it was not in- 
tended that this defendant should as- 
sume a liability to protect property own- 
ers against fire loss. We think, as many 
cases have held, that this contract in re- 
spect to extinguishing fires was a city 
contract, primarily made for its benefit, 
and not for the benefit of a property 
owner in the city.” 

In another case, Episcopal v. New AIl- 
bany Waterworks, 140 N. E. 540, it was 
shown that a privately owned water- 
works company was operated by virtue 
of a franchise granted by the municipal- 
ity. 

The ordinance, which created the fran- 
chise and contract, provided that the 
capacity of the waterworks should be 
such as to supply sufficient water upon 
demand, and that the water company 
“shall keep said fire hydrants constant- 
ly in good order and working condition.” 

A building and its contents were to- 
tally destroyed by fire as a result of the 
water company negligently and careless- 
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ly permitting the fire hydrants nearest 
the building to remain out of order and 
repair, so that the water could not be 
turned on at the time of the fire. 

The property owner sued the water 
company to recover the value of the 
building, on the grounds that the com- 
pany had failed to fulfill its agreement 
to maintain the hydrants in good order, 
and that its negligence in permitting 
them to become defective and inoperative 
directly caused the loss. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
‘ity ordinance, franchise and contract, 
the Court held the water company not 
liable for the loss, stating the following 
important law: 

“Under the common law . . neither 
a municipality operating its own water- 
works nor a privately owned water com- 
pany serving a city and its inhabitants 
with water for domestic purposes and 
for the purpose of extinguishing fires 
is liable in damages to any individual 
for a loss from fire occasioned by the 
failure to obtain water from the fire hy- 
drants to extinguish such fire.” 


Injury by Fire Truck 


a. overwhelming weight of legal 
- authority is to the effect that a fire 
department, maintained by a municipal 
corporation, belongs to the public or 
governmental branch of the municipal- 
ity. Therefore, a city is not liable for 
injuries to persons or damage to prop- 
erty resulting from the maintenance and 
operation of its fire department vehi- 
cles, although the injuries are negligent- 
ly effected. 

For example, in Barcus v. City of 
Coffeyville, 282 Pac. 698, it was proved 
that a fire truck, being driven on the 
wrong side of the street, negligently 
collided with another automobile, killing 
its occupant. The dependents of the man 
who was killed sued the city for dam- 
ages. 

The sole question presented the Court 
was whether the city was liable for the 
negligence of its fire department em- 
ployees. The city contended that in the 
maintenance and operation of its fire 
department it performs a governmental 
function, and that it is not liable for 
injuries which are the result of negli- 
gent acts of its servants or officers while 
engaged in the performance of their gov- 
ernmental duties. 

After thoroughly reviewing the testi- 
mony the Court held the city not liable, 
and said: 

“The general rule, well settled in this 
State and elsewhere, is that in the per- 
formance of governmental functions 
neither the State nor any of its political 
subdivisions is liable in damages for the 
negligence of its officers. In the 
maintenance and operation of its fire 
department, a city acts in its govern- 
mental capacity. . The power con- 
ferred by the statute, on the cities of 
this State, to organize and regulate fire 
companies, and provide engines, etc., for 
extinguishing fires, is, in its nature, leg- 
islative and governmental; and a city is 
not liable to individuals for damage re- 
sulting from a failure to provide the 
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necessary agencies for extinguishing 
fires, or from the negligence of officers 
or other persons connected with the fire 
department.”’ 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that a 
warehouseman is not entitled to recover 
damages where his warehouse burns as 
a result of negligence on the part of 
fire department employees, or if his mo- 
tor vehicles are damaged by negligent 
operation of fire department vehicles. 


Water Losses 


T is important to know that if the 

loss resulting from defective hydrants 
or other waterworks’ equipment is caused 
by negligence of a privately owned or 
municipal water company in performance 
of its ministerial or proprietary func- 
tions, the warehouseman is entitled to 





Next Month 


HE warehouseman’s liabil- 

ity for an injury to either 
a customer or an employee 
will be discussed by Mr. 
Parker in his next article, to 
appear in the April issue. 

When patron is entitled to 
damage; care of premises; 
safeguarding of pedestrians; 
icy sidewalks; employee’s 
right to compensation—these 
and kindred phases will be 
discussed, with recent Court 
decisions cited. 


—'" 





recover damages, although a portion of 
the system is utilized for governmental 
purposes. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Miller Co. v. City of Des Moines, 192 N. 
W. 306, the testimony showed that a 
municipal water company neglected to 
repair a defective fire hydrant after 
being notified that it leaked. The base- 
ment of a nearby building was flooded, 
and the owner sued the city for dam- 
ages. 

In this particular case it was shown 
that the city used the hydrant for a dual 
purpose. The city used it for the pur- 
pose of fire protection when needed and 
it likewise used it to obtain water with 
which to sprinkle the streets. Also, it 
was used as a device for the purpose 
of closing the end of the water pipe. 
Therefore, as the loss was caused by 
negligence of the ministerial and not the 
governmental officials of the city, the 
Court held the city liable, stating the 
following important law: 

“In the instant case, the municipality, 
acting in its governmental capacity, had 
the right to maintain and operate a 
waterworks plant for the purpose of fire 
protection in the city. At the same 
time, the city, in its proprietary capac- 
ity, had a right, under the statute, to 
operate a waterworks plant for the pur- 
pose of distributing water to the citizens 
of the municipality and to receive pay 
therefor. The same _ instrumentalities 
could be used, if available, for the two- 
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fold purpose. The water pipes carried 
water throughout the city for the pur- 
pose of fire protection and also for sale 
to consumers. Had the appellee 
[property owner] suffered loss by fire 
because of a defect in the hydrant in 
question, the city would not be liable 
therefor.” 


Bursting Mains 


‘ENERALLY speaking, neither a mu- 
nicipal nor a privately owned water- 
works is liable for damages resulting 
from leaking or breaking of a water 
main, unless the evidence clearly imdi- 
cates that negligence of the waterworks’ 
employees caused the damage. 

A leading case on this subject is Chi- 
cago v. Schwab Co., 67 N. E. 386. Here 
it was disclosed that the owner of a 
building discovered water leaking into 
his basement. He notified the water- 
works’ officials, who neglected to stop the 
leak. The city was held liable for ‘the 
resultant damages. 

Also, in Miller v. Des Moines, supra, 
the city was held liable. | 

Another case is Aschoff v. Evansville, 
72 N. E. 278. A property owner insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against a city 
to recover damages for the destruction 
of goods caused by the bursting of a 
water pipe which flooded his ceilar. In 
this case it was shown that the city em- 
ployees supplied great pressure to the 
line during a fire and caused the pipe 
line to burst, permitting the water to 
flow into the basement, filling it with 
mud, slush, slime and water, thereby 
damaging the goods stored therein. 

Counsel for the property owner con- 
tended that the city was liable for neg- 
ligence by employees in applying the 
great pressure and also in failing 
promptly to shut off the water after 
being notified of the break. 

Although the lower Court held the 
property owner not entitled to a recov- 
ery, the higher Court reversed this ,ver- 
dict, and said: 

“When duties of a purely ministerial 
character are expressly enjoined by law 
on such corporations, or arise by neces- 
sary implication, they are responsible for 
any damages resulting to individuals 
from a neglect to perform them, or for 
their performance in an improper man- 
ner. . . . Where it [city] supplies water 
to its citizens, and charges therefor, it 
acts in its private capacity, although 
such waterworks system is also used for 
extinguishment of fires. So acting, ‘it 
stands on the same footing as would 
any individual or body of persons upon 
whom a like special franchise had been 
conferred.’ A municipality oper- 
ating a plant for its own use and that 
of its inhabitants is, therefore, liable 
for injuries to adjoining property re- 
sulting from its negligence. Rea- 
sonable care in constructing and main- 
taining the plant required that the water 
pipes be reasonably sufficient to resist 
such pressure as they were likely to be 
subjected to, whatever the reason for it 
might be.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that a 
municipality is liable for any damages 
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to stored goods resulting from negli- 
gence of its employees to fail to turn 
ofi water or promptly make repairs after 
receiving notification that the line is 
leaking or otherwise defective. 

On the other hand, if the testimony 
proves to the satisfaction of the Court 
that ordinary care was exercised in lay- 
ing and maintaining the pipe line, the 
mere fact that the line suddenly breaks 
and floods warehouse property is not in 
itself sufficient reason for a Court to 
render a decision in favor of the ware- 
houseman, because under these circum- 
stances no negligence on the part of the 
city employees is proved. 

For other cases on this subject see 
Riegel v. Philadelphia, 145 Atl. 837; 
Egelhoff v. Ogden City, 267 Pac. 1011; 
Piper v. Madison, 140 Wis. 311. 


Sewerage 


= is well settled that a municipality is 
liable in damages for injuries to per- 
sons or damage to property resulting 
from negligence of officials or employees 
who act in its sewerage and drainage 
department. 

For illustration, in City of Birming- 
ham v. Norwood, 126 So. 616, it was dis- 
closed that a property owner sued a 
municipality for damages resulting from 
damage to stored merchandise when a 
‘sasement was flooded. During the trial 
it was shown the ficoded condition was 
caused by a stoppage or obstruction 
which was the proximate consequence of 
the city’s negligence in not exercising 
reasonable care to keep the city sewer 
free of obstructions, or in failing to re- 
move the stoppage of obstruction within 
a reasonable time after the property 
owner notified the city officials that the 
sewer was obstructed. In holding the 
city liable, the Court said: 

“It is settled that, in the exercise of 
its statutory powers to construct and 
maintain a system of sewers and drains, 
a municipal corporation acts minis- 
terially, and that, for damages proxi- 
mately resulting from negligence in the 
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construction or maintenance of sewers 
and drains, a municipal corporation must 
respond in damages to the injured party. 
... And an action for damages for negli- 
gence in the construction or maintenance 
of a drain or sewer cannot be defeated 
on the ground that it was for the benefit 
of the public health.” 

Also it is important to know that vari- 
ous courts have held that municipalities 
are liable for damages caused privately 
owned property resulting from the negli- 
gence of city employees or contractors 
who reconstruct the streets. 


Service Cut Off 


.* is well established that a city is 
liable for its negligence in shutting off 
water, gas or electric supply. 

For example, in Watson v. Inhabitants 
of Needham, 37 N. E. 204, it was dis- 
closed that the contract between a city 
and its water consumers gave to the 
former the right to shut off the water in 
all cases when it becomes necessary to 
make extensions or repairs, and when- 
ever the commissioners deem it ex- 
pedient. 

A property owner sued the municipal- 
ity for damages when his merchandise 
was damaged by failure of the city to 


' supply water with which he could make 


steam in a heating plant used to heat 
the building. In this case the damages 
did not arise from wanton failure of the 
city to supply water, but it was caused 
by a leak which remained undiscovered 
until after the standpipe had _ been 
emptied, and there was no longer any 
pressure in the service pipes. 

In view of the fact that the city was 
negligent in failing to discover the leak 
and provide a supply of water notwith- 
standing, the Court held the property 
owner entitled to recover full damages. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
courts recognize a distinction between 
the duties of a municipal or private 
water company to supply water, gas or 
electricity continuously to _ industrial 
plants, warehouses, and the like, where 


Federal Trade Commission Issues Book 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, sas 
1163 National Press Building 


EMBERS of the warehousing in- 
dustry in doubt as to possible con- 
flict with the Federal Trade Commission 
in the future will have access to a guide 
in the form of a newly published 1240- 
page volume of “Statutes and Decisions 
Pertaining to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” 

It is the first compilation of its kind 
and covers all statutes administered by 
the Commission, with related court de- 
cisions, from the inception of the regu- 
latory body in 1914 to date. 

The volume is designed as a saver of 
time and labor for those in the industries 
who follow up the multitudinous refer- 
ences to the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission as contained in the organic 


and Decisions 


Acts, amendments, Federal and State 
Court decisions, United States statutes, 
and other sources. For the period men- 
tioned and the scope outlined the book is 
exhaustive in treatment. 

The index and all marginal and textual 
citations are arranged to afford quick 
and convenient cross reference. The 
pagination of the United States statutes 
at large is shown in the text in bold face 
figures which enable the reader not only 
to cite the volume in which the statute 
appears, but also the particular page of 
the volume for any specific part of the 
statute. Similar provisions have been 
made in the text of the decisions. 

The scope of the book is indicated in 
the following headings taken from the 
title page: 

“Statutes and Decisions Pertaining to 
the Federal Trade Commission, Compris- 
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the city officials have either expressed 
or implied knowledge of the uses to 
which the water, gas or electricity is put, 

An example of this phase of the law 
is supplied by the outcome of the leading 
old case of Brame v. Light, Heat and 
Water Co., 48 So. 728. The facts are 
that many years ago a water consumer, 
without notice to a water company, in- 
stalled a newly invented “instantaneous 
gas heater.” This heater was so ar- 
ranged that it was comparatively safe 
as long as there was a continuous flow 
of water, but highly dangerous if left 
burning after the water supply had 
ceased. 

On a certain afternoon the property 
owner lighted the gas and turned on the 
water. During his absence the flow of 
water was turned off, and as a result 
the building was set afire and substan- 
tial damage resulted. The cessation in 
the flow of water was due to the fact 
that the water company, in order to re- 
pair a leaking hydrant, had cut off the 
water along the street in front of the 
building, and no notice of the intention 
so to do had been given. The flow of 
water was suspended for about half an 
hour. 

The property owner sued the water 
company for damages, but the Court 
held the company not liavdle and ex- 
plained that the city was not negligent 
in failing to notify the property owner 
of its intention to .urn off the water as 
the city had no knowledge that the 
building contained an_ instantaneous 
water heater. 

Obviously, however, this rule of the 
law would not prevail at this present 
time because the courts hold that munici- 
palities have implied knowledge of all 
usual equipment of warehouses irrespec- 
tive whether the warehouseman notifies 
the city of all the kind of devices in- 
stalled in the warehouse. 

On the other hand, if a warehouseman 
purchases a newly invented device it is 
his duty to notify the city and public 
utility companies of its installation if 
turning off water, gas or electricity may 
result in damage. 


of Statutes 


ing the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
with all Court decisions thereunder. The 
Clayton Act, with all Court decisions 
under Sections 2, 3, 7, 8, and 11 to which 
the Commission was a part and the more 
important State and Federal decisions 
to which the Commission was not a 
party. The Export Trade Act, with 
abstract of all Court decisions there- 
under. Opinions of the United States 
Attorney General construing the above- 
mentioned statutory provisions. The 
Sherman Anti-trust Act (marginal re- 
porting of text only, without cases). 
Marginal references to all amendments 
to or Acts directly affecting the above 
named statutes.” 

Copies of the volume are now available 
at the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

—Robert C. McClellan. 
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The Ethics of an Industry— 
A Code Without Teeth 


public storage industry has been compiled by the 

Illinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen. 
It is a “Code of Standards of Correct Practice,” which, 
without teeth and intended both for executives and 
employees for their guidance and inspiration in the con- 
duct of business, sets forth rules governing (a) the ware- 
houseman’s relations with the general public, (b) with his 
labor, (c) with his patrons and prospective customers, 
and (d) with other warehousemen and the industry at 
large, and (e) outlines the warehouseman’s responsibility 
under the law. Summarized, it is, as the title on the out- 
side cover points out, “The Ethics of an Industry.” 

At the Atlantic City convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, in January, Chester B. Carruth, 
Chicago, statistician of the merchandise division, dis- 
cussed the code and credited Elmer Erickson, Chicago, the 
American’s new president, with having suggested the idea 


\ DOCUMENT without parallel in the annals of the 
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Illinois Association’s 
New Rules of Conduct 








and being the code’s author. Mr. Erickson disclaimed 
exclusive fathership. As a matter of fact the document’s 
carefully chosen phraseology was the result of collaborative 
effort on the part of a special subcommittee of the Illinois 
organization’s cost finding committee. On this subcom- 
mittee were Mr. Erickson, who is vice-president of the 
Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co., and who served as 
chairman; Herbert W. Verrall, vice-president of the 
Griswold-Walker Bateman Company, and A. H. Millward, 
president of Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., all of Chicago. 
Mr. Carrath worked with the subcommittee. 

So impressed were the merchandise division members 
with the document at Atlantic City that it was voted that 
a special committee be created to prepare a code of ethics 
for the division. 

By permission of the Illinois association, Distribution 
and Warehousing here publishes the code in full: 
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ARTICLE | 
The Proprietor, Manager or 
Executive Authority 


As the personal and business charac- 
ter of the proprietor manager or ex- 
ecutive officer is the basis of right 
conduct in any business, the following 
character marks are deemed prerequi- 
site for the successful actualization of 
the code. 

1. The head of the business should be 
a moral man, physically fit, of sound 
integrity, of good reputation, unques- 
tioned honesty and credit standing. On 
the purely social side, he should be kind- 
ly, courteous and sincerely friendly. 

2. He should consider his business and 
honorable occupation, and realize that it 
affords him a distinct opportunity to 
serve society. 

3. He should keep informed on ideals, 
principles and practices through leading 
business magazines; be alert to utilize 
new and progressive ideas for the bet- 
terment of his business; and willingly 
cooperate with others in aiding the ad- 
vancement of the public merchandise 
warehousing industry as a whole. 


ARTICLE Il 
Rules of Conduct Government the Ware- 
houseman’s Relations with the 
General Public 


1. The warehouseman shall not engage 
in any movement that is contrary to law 
or public welfare. 

2. He should have a lively interest in 
all that relates to the civic welfare of 
his community, and should join and sup- 
port local, civic and commercial associa- 
tions. He should participate in those 
movements for public betterment in 


which his special training, knowledge 
and experience qualify him to act. 

3. The warehouseman should welcome 
every opportunity to disseminate prac- 
tical and useful information relative to 
the public merchandise warehousing 
business in order to provide the public 
with a correct understanding of his in- 
dustry, and should refute untrue, un- 
fair, or exaggerated statements regard- 
ing it that appear in the public press or 
elsewhere. 


ARTICLE III 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Relations 
of the Warehouseman and His Employees 


THE EMPLOYER 


1. The warehouseman shall not advo- 
cate nor support any movement which 
seeks as its object unfair dealings with 
employees. 

2. Both warehouseman and employees 
should realize and manifest a reciprocal 
partnership and teamwork relationship. 

3. The warehouseman should interest 
himself in the personal welfare of his 
employees and encourage and assist them 
in habits of thrift and self-advancement. 

4. He should provide economic advan- 
tages for his employees through such 
media as group-life and accident insur- 
ance, outings, vacations, etc. 

5. He should provide labor-saving de- 
vices to lessen drudgery, reduce costs and 
to secure greater efficiency of operation. 

6. The warehouseman should promptly 
weed out any employees who are retard- 
ing the progress of the business by un- 
fortunate temperament, incorrect views 
on business relationship, or incapability. 


7. He should study and know the indi- 
vidual traits and abilities of his em- 
ployees, so that he may place them in 
the positions for which they are best fit- 
ted, and may justly promote them as 
opportunity offers. All advancements 
should be made solely on the basis of 
merit: loyalty, ability and unusual ef- 
fort should be rewarded. 


8. He should consider the interests of 
youthful employees and should allow no 
detrimental influence over them. He 
should spare no reasonable effort to make 
of them finished workmen and good citi- 
zens. 


9. A fair wage for a day’s work should 
be the governing thought in arriving 
at the rate of pay for all emplyoees, with 
due regard for their living conditions, 
appropriate recreational activities and 
the opportunity to save. 


10. The warehouseman should express 
appreciation for work which represents 
the wholehearted interest of his em- 
ployees. 


11. He should educate his employees 
in the technical and practical phases of 
the warehousing business, not only for 
their own advancement, but for their 
increased efficiency as units in the op- 
eration. 


12. He shall instruct his employees as 
to the correct standards of practice in 
the conduct of the business, so that they 
shall do their part to make effective this 
Code of Ethics of the Illinois Association 
of Merchandise Warehousemen. 

13. He shall provide practical safety 
devices and safety methods for the pre- 
vention of accidents. 
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14. He should provide healthful sur- 
roundings and congenial working condi- 
tions. 

15. He should not criticize employees, 
nor try to belittle them, in the presence 
of others.. 


THE EMPLOYEE 


16. The employee should educate him- 
self and strive to grow in capability of 
service. 

17. He shall faithfully perform all the 
duties of his position, sincerely strive to 
serve the best interests of his employer, 
loyally maintain the rules and regula- 
tions made for his guidance, enthusiasti- 
cally support this Code of Standards of 
Correct Practice on which the reputation 
of his employer stands, and be ready at 
all times to cooperate willingly with his 
fellow-employees in promoting efficiency 
of operation and high standards of ser- 
vice. 

18. Employees should have the right 
to take up all questions arising as to 
hours, wages, conditions or grievances 
with department heads, with privilege of 
appeal to the employer. 

19. The employee should feel that his 
interest in the success of the business is 
no less than that of his employer. 


ARTICLE IV 


Rules of Conduct Governing the W arehouse- 
man’s Relations with His Patrons and 
Prospective Customers 


The object of the rules of conduct 
under this article is to make satisfied 
customers. The confidence of the pub- 
lic can be gained only by deserving it. 


1. The warehouseman shall maintain 
an inviting place of business; it shall be 
kept clean, orderly and absolutely sani- 
tary. It shall be open for service at 
all reasonable hours as determined by 
customary service requirements. 

2. Equally courteous and attentive 
service shall be given to all customers, 
promptly and cheerfully. 

3. The warehouseman shall not de- 
scribe the public merchandise warehous- 
ing business, the methods used, facili- 
ties furnished or services rendered, nor 
quote charges and rates, nor state terms 
and conditions, in a manner that is mis- 
representative, or that has a tendency or 
capacity to deceive or confuse customers 
or prospective customers as to the true 
character thereof in any particular. 

4. The warehouseman shall be accu- 
rate in his statements, whether in let- 
ters, sales talks, advertising, or gen- 
eral conversation with patrons and oth- 
ers. Accuracy is not only the absence 
of actual mis-statements, but it is the 
presence of fact that will prevent the 
reader or hearer from taking a wrong 
inference or making an incorrect deduc- 
tion. 

5. The warehouseman shall not offer 
nor make confidential or secret charges, 
rates, terms or conditions, or secret re- 
bates or concessions, nor shall he offer 
nor make in any manner or by any de- 
vice whatever, more advantageous 
charges, rates, terms or conditions, to 
certain favored customers or prospec- 


ETHICS 


tive customers than are offered or made 
to all customers or prospective custom- 
ers under substantially similar circum- 
stances. 

6. The warehouseman shall always up- 
hold the honor and integrity of the In- 
dustry by the faithful performance of 
all contracts, both written and verbal. 
Disputes should be handled in a fair and 
reasonable manner and in a spirit of 
moderation and good will. In the event 
of failure to agree, the warehouseman 
should recommend arbitration under 
some one of the prevailing codes as pref- 
erable to litigation with its costly handi- 
caps and delays. 


ARTICLE V 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Warehouse- 
man’s Relations with Other W arehousemen 
and with the Industry at Large 


The following rules of conduct are 
provided to promote fair and equitable 
competition, to establish and maintain 
cordial and _ friendly relations, and 
generally to advance the public mer- 
chandise warehousing industry. 


1. The warehouseman shall abstain 
from making false or disparaging state- 
ments, or circulating harmful rumors, 
concerning the business, personal, or 
financial standing of another ware- 
houseman. 


2. In his correspondence, sales talks, 
advertising or general conversation with 
customers, prospective customers, or 
others, the warehouseman shall not dis- 
credit or unfairly injure his competitors 
by failing to disclose the whole truth or 
by expressing a falsehood with respect 
to their facilities or service. 


3. The warehouseman shall not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, subsidize, or offer 
to subsidize, customers or prospective 
customers, or those representing them, 
by contributions or subsidies of money, 
services or other gratuities or things of 
value in the form of credits, rebates, 
special concessions, or in any other form, 
for the purpose and with the effect of 
inducing them to patronize or deal, or 
contract to patronize or deal, with the 
honor or of causing them to refrain from 
patronizing or dealing, or contracting to 
patronize or deal, with the donor’s com- 
petitors. 

4. The warehouseman shall not sell 
the use of facilities nor render service 
below own cost for the purpose of in- 
juring a competitor and with the effect 
of lessening competition. 

5. Because an accurate knowledge of 
costs is indispensable to intelligent and 
fair competition, the warehouseman 
should adopt some rational and efficient 
cost system so that he may secure a just 
and fair compensation for his service. 
In figuring cost he should not only in- 
clude labor and material, but also wear 
and tear of plant and equipment, inter- 
est on capital or borrowed money, and 
all other expenses that arise out of the 
operation of the business. 


6. The warehouseman, while reserving 
the right to exercise his individual judg- 
ment as to the amount of his charges and 
rates, should establish and openly state 
his charges, rates, terms and conditions, 
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and should in good faith publish them 
in a tariff or schedule. He should keep 
open to public inspection such printed 
schedule showing all rates, charges and 
classifications that are in force at the 
time for any service furnished, or to be 
furnished by him. He shall offer and 
make his charges, rates and terms and 
conditions under substantially similar 
circumstances to all customers and pro- 
spective customers without discrimina- 
tion. The warehouseman shall make 
a part of his proposals and contracts 
the “Standard Contract Terms and Con- 
ditions for General Merchandise and 
Cold Storage Warehouses, as adopted by 
unanimous vote by representatives of 
shippers, bankers, railwaymen and ware- 
housemen, at a general conference, April 
30, 1926, at Washington, D. C., and as 
approved Oct. 30, 1926, by the United 
States Department of Commerce.” 


7. The warehouseman shall not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, offer employment to 
an employee of another warehouseman 
without first consulting the present em- 
ployer. 

8. So that the industry as a whole 
may increase efficiency through inter- 
change of information, the warehouse- 
man should welcome inspection by fel- 
low-warehousemen of his system and 
methods of operation. 

9. The warehouseman should be a 
member of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, Merchandise Divi- 
sion, and enter heartily into the activi- 
ties it undertakes for the general wel- 
fare and advancement of the industry. 


ARTICLE VI 


Rules of Conduct Relating to the Ware- 
houseman’s Responsibility Under 
the Law 


1. The warehouseman should inform 
himself as to provisions and decisions re- 
garding tax matters so that his reports 
will comply with both the letter and 
spirit of the law, and be found correct 
by government inspectors. 

2. The warehouseman shall interest 
himself in all proposed legislation af- 
fecting the warehousing industry, study 
its provisions from the viewpoint of jus- 
tice and fairness, and take measures in 
connection with others to see that the 
best interests of the industry are ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

3. The warehouseman owes it to him- 
self and to the industry as a whole to 
be informed concerning the local, State 
and national laws relating to the ware- 
housing business, and shall always co- 
operate with the proper authorities in 
their enforcement. 

4. The warehouseman shall, each year, 
make application for a license and fur- 
nish to the State of Illinois a suitable 
bond as required by law duly set forth 
in “An Act to Regulate Business of Stor- 
ing Personal Property for Hire, enacted 
by the State of Illinois, June 28, 1921, 
and in force Oct. 1, 1921.” 

5. The warehouseman shall comply 
with all the provisions of the law re- 
lating to warehouse receipts, enacted by 
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the State of Illinois, May 29, 1907, and 
in force July 1, 1907. That in this there 
is a measure of protection for storer and 
warehouseman alike may be observed in 
the following extracts from the law: 


“A warehouseman, or any Officer, 
agent or servant of a warehouseman, 
who issues or aids in issuing a receipt, 
knowing that the goods for which such 
receipt is issued have not been actual- 
ly received by such warehouseman or 
are not under his actual control at the 
time of issuing such receipt, shall be 
guilty of crime, and upon conviction 
shall be punished for each offense by 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or by a fine not exceeding five thou- 
sand dollars, or by both. 

“A warehouseman, or any Officer, 
agent or servant of a warehouseman, 
who fraudulently issues or aids in 
fraudulently issuing aé_e receipt’ for 
goods, knowing that it contains any 
false statement, shall be guilty of a 
crime, and upon conviction shall be 
punished for each offense by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by both. 

“A warehouseman, or any officer, 
agent or servant of a warehouseman 
who issues or aids in issuing a dupli- 
cate or additional negotiable receipt 
for goods, knowing that a former 
negotiable receipt for the same goods 
or any part of them is outstanding 
and uncancelled, without plainly plac- 
ing upon the face thereof the word 
‘duplicate,’ except in the case of a 
lost or destroyed receipt, after pro- 
ceedings as provided for in Section 14, 
shall be guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction shall be punished for each 
offense by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing five years, or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
both. 

“Where there are deposited with or 
held by a warehouseman goods of 
which he is the owner, either solely 
or jointly or in common with others, 
such warehouseman, or any of his 
officers, agents or servants who, know- 
ing this ownership, issues or aids in 
issuing a negotiable receipt for such 
goods which does not state such owner- 
ship, shall be guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction shall be punished for 
each offense by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, or by 
both. 

“A warehouseman, or any officer, 
agent or servant of a warehouseman, 
who delivers goods out of the posses- 
sion of such warehouseman, knowing 
that a negotiable receipt, the negotia- 
tion of which would transfer the right 
to the possession of such goods, is out- 
standing and uncancelled, without ob- 
taining the possession of such receipt 
at or before the time of such delivery, 
shall, except in the cases provided for 
in Section 14 and 36, be found guilty 
of a crime and upon conviction shall 
be punished for each offense by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by both. 

“Any person who deposits goods to 
which he has not title, or upon which 
there is a lien or mortgage, and who 
takes for such goods a negotiable re- 
ceipt which he afterwards negotiates 
for value, with intent to deceive and 
without disclosing his want of title or 
the existence of the lien or mortgage, 
shall be guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction shall be punished for each 
offense by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or by both.” 


ARTICLE VII 


Adoption of the Code and Obligation of 
Its Observance 


With the adoption of this Code of 
Standards of Correct Practice by the 
Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen, each member shall at 
all times sincerely and faithfully observe 
the rules of conduct herein set forth and 
inspire others similarly to maintain the 
honor of the Industry. 


The member firms of the Illinois as- 





COTTON STORAGE 


sociation, all of which have subscribed 
to the code, are as follows: 

C. & A. Terminal Warehouse Co., Cen- 
tral Storage & Forwarding Co., Chicago 
Shipping & Storage Co., Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Currier-Lee Ware- 
house Co., Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Co., Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
Mitchell-Jackson, Inc., North Pier Ter- 
minal Co., Ontario Warehouse Co., Rail- 
way Terminal & Warehouse Co., C. H. 
Ronne Warehouse Co., Soo Terminal 
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Warehouse, Tooker Storage & Forward- 
ing Co., Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., 
and Western Warehousing Co., all of 
Chicago; Crandall Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Moline; Danville Transfer & 
Storage Co., Danville; Federal Ware- 
house Co., Peoria; Jacksonville Transfer 
& Storage Co., Jacksonville; Johnson 
Transfer & Fuel Co., Joliet; Merchants 
Warehouse Co., Peoria; Rockford Stor- 
age Warehouses, Rockford, and Thomp- 
son Transfer & Storage Co., Aurora. 


Southern Cotton Interests Advocate Farm Board 
Entering Warehousing 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING ’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 

UMBLINGS have reached here of a 

movement in the South proposing 
that the Government construct $100,- 
000,000 worth of warehouses for cotton. 
Senators T. H. Caraway of Arkansas, 
Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, and 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma have been 
approached on the subject. The obvious 
purpose of the inquiries was to see how 
these influential Senators might react on 
the proposal that the Government, 
through the Federal Farm Board and its 
cooperative marketing machinery, get 
into the warehousing business on a big 
seale. 

Representations were made to these 
Senators that warehousing charges on 
cotton in the South were too high. It 
was said that a rate of 25 cents a bale 
per month was charged in some in- 
stances. The suggestion was made that 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 at this 
time, for the construction of cotton 
warehouses, woud alleviate unemploy- 
ment conditions in many localities and 
would have the effect, ultimately, of 
placing the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in control of warehousing rates 
throughout the Cotton Belt. 

The proposals did not “take” with the 
Senators to whom it was presented. They 
evinced no particular interest in the 
idea, and for a rather significant reason. 
They were opposed to voting any more 
money or authority to the Federal Farm 
Board until they had more definite in- 
formation as to just where the Board 
was headed. 

As for the allegation that warehous- 
ing rates for cotton in the South are too 
high and that the Federal Farm Board 
had done nothing about them, Alexan- 
der Legge, chairman of the Board, said 
he had heard no complaints against these 
storage charges. He explained that the 
Farm Board had not taken a hand in ne- 
gotiating cotton storage rates, which are 
determined by the cooperatives and the 
warehousemen with whom they deal. 

Further, Chairman Legge said there 
appeared to be ample storage space in 
the South for cotton, and that as long as 
available facilities were adequate and at 
reasonable charges, the Farm Board 
would not look with approval on pro- 


posals to build more warehouses for the 
accommodation of cooperative cotton 
holdings. 

The Cotton Stabilization agency now is 
holding 1,300,000 bales of the 1929 cot- 
ton crop, and other cooperative associa- 
tions have at least 1,500,000 bales of the 
1930 crop. Had there been any serious 
complaint as to storage rates, some echo 
of it would have reached the Board long 
since, 

Importance attaches to the proposals 
for a $100,000,000 warehouse construc- 
tion program, it seems, only because it 
is typical of the agitation which may be 
expected from time to time by those who 
would see the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations in absolute control of market- 
ing facilities, including warehouses. It 
revives interest in the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act dealing with 
the Farm Board’s power to lend money 
for construction or purchase of these 
marketing facilities. 

Section 7 of the law provides that the 
Federal Farm Board, “upon the applica- 
tion of any cooperative association... 
is authorized to make loans to it from 
the revolving fund to assist in—(2) the 
construction or acquisition by purchase 
or lease of physical marketing facilities 
for preparing, handling, storing, process- 
ing, or merchandising agricultural com- 
modities or their food products.” 

But the law imposes. these 
tions: 

1. No such loan for the construction or 
purchase of such facilities shall be made 
in an amount in excess of 80 per cent cf 
the value of the facilities to be con- 
structed or purchased. 

2. No loan for the purchase or lease of 
such facilities shall be made unless the 
Board finds that the purchase price or 
rent to be paid is unreasonable. 

3. No loan for the construction, pur- 
chase, or lease of such facilities shall be 
made unless the Board finds that there 
are not available suitable existing facili- 
ties that will furnish their services to 
the cooperative association at reasonable 
rates; and in addition to the preceding 
limitation, no loan for construction of 
facilities shall be made unless the Board 
finds that suitable existing facilities are 
not available for purchase or lease at a 


reasonable price or rent. 
—Horace H. Herr 
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implied contract is found in the recent 
ease of Allen-Morrow Co. v. Liquid Co., 
27 S. W. (2d) 1382. 

The facts of this case are that a com- 
pany purchased certain bankrupt mer- 
chandise and failed promptly to remove 
the goods from its place of storage. The 
owner of the building sued to recover 
storage charges. Although the _ pur- 
chaser had not promised to pay the rent, 
the Court held that he was bound by am 
implied contract to pay reasonable stov- 
age charges, saying: 

“A contract implied in fact, or an im- 








For example, in Roanoke v. Standard, 
154 S. E. 518, it was disclosed that a 
property owner leased certain property 
to a tenant. In the lease it was agreed 
between the parties that the tenant 
should erect and install upon the leased 
premises “buildings, equipment, and ap- 
pliances, and such structures were to be- 
long to the property owner at the termi- 
nation of the lease.” The tenant in- 
stalled a large underground tank for the 
storage of gasoline and, after termina- 
tion of the lease, attempted to remove 
the tank from the property. 


them.” 


Release Is 
Held Void 


T is well settled that one who is in 
- sound mind and able in body, who 
cannot read or write and does not know 
the terms of an agreement, may not pro- 
cure an avoidance of a release if he 
neglects to ask any one to read the 
instrument to him before he signed it. 
Therefore, one who neglects to procure 
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another on whom he has a right to rely 
to read the instrument which he cannot 
read himself, and who signs it without 
knowledge of its contents, is guilty of 
such negligence as will bar his right to 
have the agreement set aside. 

However, it is important to know that 
if the other party to the contract per- 
forms any act intended to deter the 
signer from procuring another to read 
the contract, then the agreement is void- 
able. 

For instance, in McMillan v. Isreal 
Transfer Co., 30 S. W. (2d) 626, it was 
disclosed that while a helper was loading 
a motor on a truck the vehicle’s driver 
started the truck and ran over the foot 
of the employee. Soon afterward the 
owner of the transfer company presented 
a paper, for the injured employee to sign, 
which stated that in consideration of 
payment of $446 by the transfer com- 
pany to the helper the latter released the 
transfer company from further liability. 

Later the «employee sued the transfer 
company for $5,000 damages, contending 
that when he signed the release he could 
not and did not read it, and that an 
agent of the transfer company had stated 
that the release was intended merely to 
supply him with immediate money with 
which to pay his expenses “until he fully 
recovered.” 

Counsel for the transfer company 
argued that the release was not rescind- 
able because the employee was negligent 
in failing to have some one to read the 
instrument for him before he affixed his 
signature thereto. However, the Court 
held the release void and rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of the employee for $5,000, 
saying: 

“The plaintiff [employee] cannot read 
and cannot write except to sign his own 
name. He had gone to a hospital after 
he was injured, and he signed the re- 
lease on the day he was discharged from 
the hospital. ... The evidence clearly 
shows that plaintiff was not warned of 
the approach of the truck, eithcr by the 
driver or by the defendant. . False 
representations and fraudulent conceal- 
ments upon the part of the defendant 
[transfer company] or its agent operated 
to deter the plaintiff from reading or 
having read the paper to which plaintiff 
affixed his signature, and under such cir- 
cumstances the plaintiff’s negligence in 
signing the paper without first acquaint- 
ing himself with the contents was of no 
consequence.”’ 


Employer’s 

Liability 

- pense ingame warehousemen may 
make contracts with employees which 


importantly reduce the formers’ liability. 

For example, in Harvey v. Meadow- 
lake, 27 S. W. (2d) 299, it was shown 
that a passenger car driver sued a com- 
pany for damages as a result of injuries 
sustained in a collision caused by negli- 
gence of a motor truck driver. 

During the trial it was disclosed that 
the company had a written contract with 
the motor truck owner by which the 
latter agreed for a stipulated compensa- 
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tion to use his truck to transport mer- 
chandise for the company. This contract 
provided that the motor truck owner was 
not in any sense an employee of the 
company, but acted merely as a carrier 
for which he should be paid a stipulated 
freight rate. 

In view of this contract the Court held 
the company not liable for the negligence 
of the truck driver, saying: 

“In this case the contract with Rather 
stipulated that he was to furnish his own 
truck and to pay the expenses of its 
operation and repair. He received his 
compensation by the quantity of goods 
he delivered. It is true he was to work 
every day and to observe certain hours. 
.. . It was expressly stated in the con- 
tract that Rather |motor truck owner] 
was in no sense an agent or servant of 
the company. Hence his authority and 
his duties as well were regulated by the 
terms of that contract. ... We are of 
the opinion that this stipulation in the 
written contract rather strengthens the 
conclusion that Rather’s obligation to 
perform those details arose, not from the 
will of the company, but from an ex- 
press contractual stipulation.” 


May Infer 
Knowledge 


N almost all cases involving injuries to 

warehouse patrons the question pre- 
sented the jury is whether the proprietor 
was aware of the dangerous condition 
which caused the injury. Obviously, al- 
though the proprietor denies knowledge 
of the defect, or presence of the thing 
causing the injury, the Court may infer 
his knowledge. 

For illustration, in Bury v. F. W. Co., 
283 Pac. 917, it was disclosed that a 
patron slipped on a freshly oiled floor, 
resulting in severe injuries. He sued the 
proprietor for damages. The latter at- 
tempted to avoid liability on the con- 
tention that he did not know the floor 
had been oiled. Notwithstanding this 
argument the Court held the proprietor 
liable, saying: 

“The defendant |proprietor|] contends 
that there was no evidence to show that 
it had notice of the condition of the floor. 
The evidence tended to prove that the 
floor had been recently oiled. A reason- 
able inference from the fact that the floor 
had been recently oiled would be that the 
defendant |proprietor| had caused it to 
be oiled, and therefore knew its condi- 
tion.” 


Acts of 
Manager 


T is quite generally held by the higher 

Courts that, where a warehouseman 
puts the management of his business in 
the hands of his agent, the owner is 
responsible for the injurious acts of the 
manager committed within the scope of 
the employment and in furtherance of 
the warehouse business. This law is 
applicable although the manager inflicted 
the injury: through lack of discretion or 
judgment, or loss of temper occasioned 
by the circumstances of the occasion. 
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Therefore, if an indiscreet or incompetent 
agent, or one of violent temperament, is 
employed, the warehouseman may be 
liable for any injuries which he inflicts 
to patrons. 

Moreover, a warehouseman is liable to 
patrons for frauds, deceits, concealments, 
misrepresentations, torts, negligences, 
and other misfeasances and omissions of 
duty of his manager in the course of his 
employment, although the owner did not 
authorize, or justify, or participate in, 
or, indeed, know of, such misconduct, or 
even if he forbade them or disapproved 
of them. This rule is founded on public 
policy and convenience, as by no other 
legal rule could there be any safety to 
third persons in their dealings, either 
directly with the principals, or indirect- 
ly with them. Obviously, however, these 
established rules of the law do not apply 
to common employees who are employed 
to perform specific duties not related to 
or connected with the injury upon which 
a suit against a warehouseman is based. 

The latest case involving an injury to 
a patron inflicted by a manager is Nees 
v. Goldman, 154 S. E. 769. In this case 
the testimony proved that the manager 
had struck a patron while arguing over 
money which the manager claimed was 
due his employer. The injured patron 
sued for $7,500. 

It was contended by the proprietor 
that the manager was not acting within 
the scope of his authority or duties when 
he committed the assault. It was pointed 
out that he had no power or authority, 
and it was no part of his duties, to make 
collections. However, as he was admitted 
to be the manager, the higher Court up- 
held the jury’s decision which held the 
employer liable, saying: 

“If they [jury] believed from the evi- 
dence that Millman [manager] was the 
agent of defendant | proprietor] and com- 
mitted the assault, and that the act was 
fairly and naturally incident to the busi- 
ness then being performed for his prin- 
cipal, and with a view to further the 
principal’s interest, and did not arise 
wholly from some external, independent, 
and personal motive on the part of Mill- 
man and on his own accord, then the act 
was within the scope of his employ- 
ment.” 


Selling Goods 
for Charges 


| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: We have an account 
amounting to $540 which we are unable 
to collect. The goods were placed in 
storage by a constable. He paid the 
drayage but would not pay storage, and 
neither would the owners. It is our in- 
tention to comply with all the require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania State law and 
sell at public auction for our charges. 
We would give notice of sale to all inter- 
ested parties. We would like to know 
whether there is any reason why these 
goods should not be sold legally in the 
usual way. Below is a record of the 
goods from the time we received them to 
date. 

Aug. 23, 1929, at the request of a con- 
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stable we hauled a lot of household goods 
and stored them in our warehouse. Stor- 
age charge $30 per month. Aug. 31, 
1929, we rendered a bill to the constable. 
He paid the drayage and material charge 
amounting to $73.95, but did not pay $30 
for one month’s storage. This is the 
last payment that we received. Sept. 3, 
1929, Samuel Handler, attorney for the 
constable, notified us by letter that the 
storage charges should be paid by the 
owners of the goods, Edward Hetrick and 
Jesse Hawkins. We received a letter 
saying that Jesse Hawkins had recei-ed 
our letter of the 4th, and his lawyer in- 
formed us that the goods were put in 
storage without the consent of Hawkins 
or Hetrick. 

What must we do to protect ourselves 
from legal action against us by any of 
the parties? Is our claim on these goods 
any different than our claim on goods 
put in storage by the owner?—Harris- 
burg Storage Co. 

Answer: Some Courts have held that 
a warehouseman cannot be relieved from 
responsibility for accepting goods for 
storage, without authority of the owner, 
although ordered to do so by legal pro- 
cedure or a Court. It seems that under 
the laws of your State you can lawfully 
sell the goods for storage charges, par- 
ticularly as you intend strictly to fol- 
low the laws regarding advertising, 
notifications, and the like. 

However, complications may result, be- 
cause the goods actually were accepted 
and retained by you without authority of 
the owners. 

Of course, you can escape liability by 
having all interested parties sign their 
consent to your making the sale. How- 
ever, doubtless this would be impossible. 

Obviously, this claim presents unusual 
complications. Under certain circum- 
stances it is possible that you would be 
held legally required to look to the con- 
stable for the storage charges. Yet this 
is impractical in this case, because he 
notified you that he would not be re- 
sponsible. I cannot definitely decide the 
outcome of this controversy. Actually 
the owners owe the charges, but they did 
not contract the bill. Probably a Court 
would hold them liable for payment of 
charges which accrued after they were 
informed that you held the goods. No 
cases found presenting similar points of 
the law. 


Notice as to 
New Address 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: What in your opinion 
constitutes a formal notification of 
change of address when the customer has 
signed the storage order with the nota- 
tion “Will Call”? Should not such a 
notification be submitted to us in writ- 
ing ?—Lafayette Storage Co. 

Answer: It is my opinion that ord- 
inarily any notification given by a cus- 
tomer regarding his change of address is 
sufficient. However, you should exercise 
ordinary care and be reasonably certain 
that the notification is authentic. 

Obviously, it is preferable that notifi- 








LEGAL 


cations o1 this nature be in writing and 
signed by the customer; then there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticness of it. 
If a customer should call you over the 
telephone and order a change of address 
it would be your duty to request him to 
send a signed order. If, however, he 
should come personally to your ware- 
house and notify you orally and you are 
personally acquainted with him so that 
there is no doubt that he is the owner 
of the goods, such notification would be 
sufficient. In all instances of this kind, 
however, you should require a signed 
notification. This will eliminate con- 
troversy. 


Theft and 
Burglary 


J, EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Can you give us any 
information regarding the warehouse- 
man’s liability as to theft and burglary 
for either merchandise or furniture? We 
will appreciate any information you can 
give us on the above subjects—Lancaster 
Storage Co., Ine. 

Answer: Warehousemen are required 
to exercise an ordinary degree of care to 
safeguard stored merchandise against 
theft and burglary. The legal degree of 
“ordinary care” is that degree of care 
which would under similar circumstances 
be exercised by the average prudent 
warehouseman. If the warehouse is 
small a relatively lesser degree of care 
is required than where the warehouse is 
larger. Usually, the average warehouse- 
man is expected to equip his warehouse 
with efficient burglar systems and pro- 
vide night watchmen, and employ other 
modern and efficient means for prevent- 
ing theft and burglary. Of course, if the 
night watchman is waylaid and the 
thieves then enter the warehouse, the 
warehouseman would not be liable be- 
cause he has exercised ordinary care in 
providing a competent watchman. 





Notices to 
Delinquents 


~EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Please revise letter 

and contract form so that the same will 

be practical for sending to persons hav- 

ing delinquent storage accounts.—Neal 
Storage Co. 

Answer: You can send to your de- 
linquent customers the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You have just received your state- 
ment showing your account due to date 
in the amount of , a large amount 
of which represents money expended by 
us for labor and material. 

“Under the terms of the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act your goods 
are subject to sale for accrued charges 
after deferred payments of six months. 

“We have never been in the habit of 
taking advantage of this law. However, 
under the present depressed conditions, 
we must have some cooperation from our 
customers who are in arrears. 

“This letter is not intended as a threat, 
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nor to make any unreasonable demands, 
as we realize that many people at this 
time are embarrassed by these same con- 
ditions. 

“What we wish to do is to assist you, 
if possible, to hold your goods. This can 
be done by using the enclosed form, 
which will be credited to your account 
and a reasonable length of time extend. 
ed until conditions permit you to bring 
your account to date. 

“Please fill in the enclosed form, mak- 
ing your future monthly payments total 
your present monthly storage charges, 
plus any reasonable amount which you 
can pay monthly to reduce the charges 
now overdue. 

“Remember, we appreciate your busi- 
ness, and hope our plan will work out to 
our mutual benefit. Please sign and re- 
turn this form, giving any necessary cor- 
rection for future address.” 

“Yours very truly, 


‘President.’ 


You can include with this letter the 
following form which your delinquent 
customers should fill in and sign: 


“(Name of storage company) 
“(Street number) 
“(City and State) 


“Gentlemen: 

“In consideration of the proposition 
received of |Name of storage company], 
in its letter of I hereby agree to 
make monthly payments of $......... . 
until my account has been brought up to 
date. 


tee!) Care F &awe es & a 


“ (Signed) 
“My correct address is 
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Buffalo Food Terminal 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building 

A LARGE food terminal now being con- 

- structed in Buffalo on land owned, 
directly or indirectly, by the Erie Rail- 
road Company, ultimately will be half- 
owned by the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroad, accord- 
ing to a brief filed by the latter road 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Feb. 2. 

The Nickel Plate asks the Commission 
to approve its proposal for the use of 
eight-tenths of a mile of Erie tracks in 
reaching the terminal from its present 
connection with the Erie. 

According to the brief, use of the new 
terminal will be of great advantage to 
the shippers of produce and other food 
products from the surrounding area. 
The Nickel Plate says it now handles a 
large part of this traffic, and desires the 
trackage arrangement so that it can offer 
delivery direct at the terminal. 

—F. W. Perkins. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business for 


Warehouses 


UITE often the warehouseman’s contact with the 
distant patron is more through the traffic depart- 
ment than the sales. Orders for withdrawal from 

store do come from the sales division, generally the dis- 
trict office, but real contact with the manufacturer is 
through his traffic man rather than the manager of sales. 

Anything that will tie the warehouse closer to the 
sales manager is desirable. It gives a second person 
who knows what the warehouse does, and, for every addi- 
tional executive drawn into this knowledge, there is al- 
wavs the possibility of unexpected consignments, such 
as the first executive might never think of sending. 


Or 
YU 


No. 64 


Helping Your “Accounts” to 
Get More Volume of Sales 








tion which will promote volume—the thing for which 
he lives. 

The traffic manager, quite often, is interested in things 
that will save outlay. 

The manager of sales is accustomed to spend more in 
order to sell more. That is the nature of his job. 

Manufacturers are beginning to advertise their ware- 
house stocks. Their copy in publications carries a list 
of the cities where they maintain stocks. When the 
number is too great to be given, they use such general 
expressions as “Warehouse Stocks in All Cities”; 
“Stocks at Principal Centers”; “A Warehouse Is Near 
You”; “65 Warehouse Stocks.” Makers of drugs and 


bi aes 


The sales manager, too, is keenly alive to any sugges- 


‘QUIBB, as one, sends out to the trade 

each year, not a calendar, but a card 
which the druggist is asked to post on 
his prescription case. They tell him: 

“Post this list on your prescription 
case for ready reference. It may save 
precious time—when minutes make the 
difference between life and death.” 

Then follows the list of their 14 ware- 
house stocks—in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Bruns- 
wick, New Orleans, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco and Seattle. 

The manufacturers of soda ash, oil 
well supplies, carbide, black powder for 
blasting and mining, book and catalog 
paper for printers, refrigerators, paint 
and lacquer, and a score of other prod- 
ucts, carry in their trade advertisements 
a list of warehouse stocks. It was, how- 
ever, rather a shock to me, shortly after 
the holidays, a year ago, to be toid by 
one of the manufacturers of black pow- 
der that they had never thought of doing 
much more than this. Their salesmen 
are given lists of warehouse stocks but 
this manufacturer could not recall ever 
having urged these stocks as a selling 
argument, when he held conferences with 
their salesmen. The whole matter was 
dismissed in their printed sales manual 
in just seven lines of print. The subject 
had never been discussed, according to 
this manufacturer, in their “pep” letters 
from headquarters to their men in the 
field. In fact, they had missed entirely 
the opportunity to tell customers of the 
possibility for quick service, provided 
and in readiness but just taken for 
granted. 

This experience led me to get from one 
warehouseman in up-State New York 
and one in Cleveland a list of their ten 
best accounts. Then I made inquiry of 


the patrons, by letter, as to what use 
they make of their warehouse account in 
selling their goods. During the nine 
months since I sent out the letters I have 
been able, at one time and another, to 
talk in person with six of these twenty 
manufacturers. Altogether, nineteen of 
them gave me information. Of the nine- 
teen all but four allow customers to 
requisition stock on the basis of being 
accredited accounts with the warehouse. 


What’s Wrong? 


§ bw six patrons with whom I had 
talks were either the president, a 
vice-president or the manager of sales— 
no underlings and no traffic managers. 
Each of the six is large enough to main 
tain a traffic department, but, for this 
purpose, I did not talk with them, be- 
cause I wanted to learn what the man 
had to say who is in control of selling. 

Repeatedly these men turned upon me, 
with something like this: 

“What’s wrong with warehousemen? 
Why don’t they ever show us what to do? 

“Our salesmen don’t quit when they 
sell a customer a bill of goods. Not on 
your life! Selling is only begun when 
we ship from the factory to the retailer. 
Our salesmen, and our demonstrating 
crews, go right to the retailer’s place 
and show him how to sell the goods. We 
demonstrate to our customer’s customers. 

‘“‘A warehouseman isn’t treating us 
quite fair when he knows a whole bag 
of tricks and keeps it to himself. Why 
don’t they, or their association, get out 
some leaflet to tell us how to use the 
warehouse account? How to get most 
from it?” 

I was unnble to answer the question 
beyond explaining that only for one year 
have the merchandise warehousemen be- 
gun to advertise and that a multitude 


pharmaceuticals have gone a step further. 


of problems beset their committee, with 
limited funds. 


Eight Who Know 


N OT all of the nineteen, however, were 
4 quite so severe. And, among them, 
I found quite a number—eight to be ex- 
act—who have, at some time or another, 
used the warehouse stock as a selling 
argument. Out of all the time spent on 
this question, one thing did emerge that 
is highly encouraging. 

It is made the theme of this month’s 
suggestion for new business. 

Some manufacturers send to their cus- 
tomers notices from time to time to make 
announcements of warehouse stocks. One 
maker of book-paper, with each new 
price list, encloses a list of warehouses. 
If a new stock has been established since 
last notice, the name of that warehouse 
is printed in red ink. Then, in pen and 
written by hand, the telephone number 
is inserted for that warehouse (some- 
times two) which is nearest each cus- 
tomer. 

This paper mill tells me that, at one 
time, they printed telephone numbers of 
all warehouses, but, at someone’s sug- 
gestion, they adopted this method of 
writing in the one a particular customer 
is apt to use. To do this entails some 
expense and a bit of planning; but, to 
the recipient, attention is riveted to the 
one item among the many. The mill re- 
ports that direct results of this little 
kink have been tremendous. 

A maker of alkali and soda ash has 
begun to use a card about the size of a 
postal, which they “stuff” into the envel- 
opes that carry invoices to their custom- 
ers. They have these cards for each 
warehouse stock, going to the pains to 
enclose with each invoice the card that 
corresponds to the location. Here, again, 
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expense and work in the office is delib- 
erately assumed for the sake of giving a 
personal touch. These cards call atten- 
tion to the manufacturers’ stocks. 

One of them, used during 1930, car- 
ried this wording: 


Cooperation 

Cooperation usually means how much 
each can get, without giving at all. 
This company believes in the kind of 
cooperation that gives. In order to 
cooperate with you in doing business 
at most profit, we maintain full stocks 
ee Se 6. bss eae eke arehouse in your 
city. You need not wait for our sales- 
man to call; call telephone ......... 
and order what you want. You will 
get it. That is what we call coopera- 
tion. 


Another manufacturer showed me a 
postal which they sent out twice last 
year. A slight change was made to cor- 
rect a wrong impression of the first set, 
but, as finally worded, the postal reads: 


You Are On the Credit List 

We keep a full stock with certain 
warehouses. The warehouse nearest 
you is 

Your credit is good with them any 
time it is with us. They are in- 
structed to honor your requisition for 
goods to the credit limit you have with 
us, and which you know. You can 
save time and cut inventory by draw- 
ing upon the warehouse for goods. 
Remember: You are on the Credit List. 
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This same manufacturer recently tried 


BANKING RELATIONS 


at that call, he closes the interview by 
explaining that non-customers, too, may 
withdraw from the warehouse stock on 
a C. O. D. basis. The salesman offers 
to “put you on the C. O. D. list” with 
the warehouse; but, inasmuch as no mer- 
chant loves “C. O. D.,” the salesman is 
given another angle to retail the advan- 
tages of becoming regularly a customer. 

After the first 500 have been tried out, 
the postal will be carefully reworded and 
another lot mailed. The manufacturer 
is of the opinion that “the warehouse 
approach,” as he terms it, “is an unused 
way to sell goods and keep our accounts 
paid up.” 

At another manufacturer’s desk was 
found a batch of proofs, from their ad- 
vertising department, for 1931 sales pro- 
motion. Two of them bore on warehouse 
stocks, of which the company has more 
than forty with public storers and nine 
privately operated (in principal cities). 
The suggestion which most strongly ap- 
pealed to the president—with whom I 
talked—bore the picture of a warehouse. 
The picture was about the size of a spe- 
cial delivery postage stamp and ap- 
peared in the left-hand corner of the an- 
nouncement. The announcement was on 
cardboard, intended to be enclosed as a 


the experiment of sending out 500 post- 
als like this one: 


If You Were One of Our 
Regular Customers 
If you were, you would have the same 
credit limit with The 
Warehouse in your city that you would 
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have with us. Your own requisition 
for our goods would be honored by 
them and the goods’ immediately 


available for your truck to call or to 

be delivered by them. 

These postals are sent to non-custom- 
ers as a try-out of a method. When the 
salesman next calls he begins to talk 
from the “IF” of this message; and, if 
unable to land the “hard nut” account 


“stuffer” in out-going mail. 
The wording of the suggestion was 
this: 
This is a picture of The 
Warehouse. It 
stands on St 
Every time you see it, you are look- 
ing upon the place where we keep a 
full stock of goods. Not for our bene- 
fit, but for yours. Your telephone 
brings what you need—big order or 
broken lot—or your truck can call for 
the goods. 





Said the manufacturer, as he discussed 
several variations in the wording: 

“We got the idea from the Bush ads. 
If they can make a New Yorker see a 
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building in his.mind’s eye, why can’t we 
do it in every’ city” 

And, as a second choice from this as 
copy for the card, they were considering 
one which, also, pictured the warehouse. 
This one is to be sent to customers at 
outlying points from each city. It will] 
tell them, if it is adopted, some such 
message as this: 

This is the picture of The 

Warehouse. It 
stands on St., 
but only your clerks need to remember 
the address. Next time you come into 
Cleveland over the Big Four look to 
your left as the train passes [naming 
the local landmark]. There you look 


upon a full stock of our goods. Not 
for our benefit, but for yours [&c. &c.]. 


Establish Contact! 


= warehouseman can easily plan 

messages of similar nature to fit his 
warehouse and to suit the needs of his 
accounts. 

The finest form of new business is 
“more” from the old accounts. Any sug- 
gestion from the warehouse that shows 
the account how to sell more goods, how 
to tie the customer to the manufacturer, 
how to make more active use of the ac- 
credited list, means more goods through 
the warehouse. 

Manufacturers have fertile minds 
when it comes to getting out publicity 
for their goods. They never lack ideas 
for descriptive circulars, diagrams, fan- 
ciful and “pretty girl” pictures for their 
advertisements, but they seldom think 
of the one thing uppermost in the cus- 
tomer’s mind: “Where can I get the 
goods at least cost?” 

Properly presented to them, therefore, 
some proposal to make frequent mention 
of the local warehouse stock ought to 
augment sale of the goods—and, very 
quickly, reward the warehouseman who 
makes the suggestion. 


Relation of Warehousing to Banking 


that the banks will be turning to you 
for information regarding your custom- 
ers and regarding your relations with 
those who habitually require warehouse 
facilities. 

Whether your particular type of ware- 
housing takes you into the merchandise 
field or into the cold storage field, your 
fundamental problems are the same 
when it comes to your relation with 
banks. You may have prob’ems of com- 
petition among yourselves if you func- 
tion in identical territories, but there 
may always be healthy competition with- 
out unnecessary criticism. There must 
be a pull-together cooperation, realizing 
that any business succeeds best when all 
involved take the attitude that it is ul- 
timately for their good that they con- 
sider themselves individual units of a 
great industrial undertaking that is mak- 
ing for America a better business repu- 
tation. If you regu'ate yourselves, with- 
in your organization, and present a plat- 





(Concluded from page 12) 


form of management as well as ethics 
that is unmistakably for the public good, 
you will never be embarrassed by un- 
called-for regulation from without. Con- 
tribute your share as custodian and safe 
deposit managers of staple commodities 
in a great national industry and thus 
aid in solving the problem which has 
been not only serious but costly to all 
producers, and which is so aptly labelled 
orderly marketing. 

The opportunity in this respect alone 
for the warehouse business in the cen- 
tral or field warehousing of the great 
crops which must be protected pending 
the time when markets will demand their 
delivery, is growing in importance each 
year. Nineteen-thirty has given the best 
recent illustration of the need of such 
services. 

In closing may I offer a word of ad- 
vice. 

Confine your activities to the _ busi- 
ness of warehousing in its several phases 


and do not attempt to be both ware- 
houseman and banker. 

You are the experts in your chosen 
field and should prosper; but if you 
try to become banker as well, and, 
through a financing subsidiary, offer to 
carry the paper of your customers, you 
may find that you have weakened rather 
than strengthened your position. Be 
warehousemen and let bankers be bank- 
ers. 

A continuation of your present com- 
mendable attitude, as an organization 
and through your individual member- 
ship, will not only command the respect 
of banking and business authorities but 
will encourage their cooperation because 
of the merit of your undertaking, and 
such contacts as you will develop, either 
nationally, through the Federal Reserve 
System or with the State banking or- 
ganizations, will further establish your 
industry as a most important factor in 
American commerce. 
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: | te the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
— important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another 
St. at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
mber of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 
Pa ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 
ming 
look 
Not — ‘ 
&e. |. By Philip L. Sniffin 
y _ Plan THIS MONTH 
fit his 
of his 
Check These Sources of Lost Dollars 
ess is 
y sug- ; ; ' ; 
shows AREHOUSE owners can save many dollars that indulging in the practice only succeed in smearing their 
3, how now are lost if they will give a thought to a few operating figures with red and naively wonder why. They 
turer, definite laws of truck maintenance which have been persist in the idea that piling the largest possible load on 
he - developed by engineers whose specialty it is to study motor a given truck per trip is economy. Even though the 
r ‘ ° e ° ° ° ° ° . 
— truck use in various industries throughout the country. reverse has been proved time and time again, the practice 
minds These rules are not difficult to follow. A number of them = strangely continues and the operator complacently strug- 
licity have been given in previous articles in Distribution and _ gles along, doling out dollars and worrying himself grey. 
ideas Warehousing. They have proved their value in actual Only two persons can be responsible for the practice— 
fan- experience many times and they represent what are today the operator, or the salesman who kas so!d him the truck, 
their actually definite scientific principles by which the cost of | or both. 
think motor truck operations can be reduced to the minimum. When the operator is at fault it is because of a desire to 
ew Many truck owners, in their anxiety to keep costs down, keep down first cost, or through sheer ignorance as to the 


th ; , ; A 
' are resorting to overloading vehicles, which is, actually, ultimate effects. 


— one of the first things that will make costs mount. The When the salesman fails it is because he is anxious to 
ion desire to reduce overhead seems to provide a constant close the deal above everything else, because he has not 
it to temptation to overload. It is a natural tendency. The the courage to gainsay unsound operator demands, or 
very concern whose trucking requirements are on the increase because he is not equipped to do a correct transportation 
who finds it much easier at a time like the present, when cash _ gelling job. 
working capital head —egen to work the present vehicles Obviously, to secure economical truck transportation, 
harder, than to install new equipment to meet the addi- both on wi é saaainaal 
Sel Adin t the operato1 and salesman must carefully analyze 
Overloading does not pay. It never did and never will. the requirements of a given operation and then apply the 
Instead of showing net profit, hundreds of companies still equipment best adapted to meet these requirements. 
VERLOADING ean frequently be ‘wonderful’ tasks wind up in short life used instead of a team of horses. The 
avoided by properly distributing the and in an expensive investment to the tractor will stand up under considerable 
load on the truck chassis. For example, operator. Like the gambler who tells overload only if a slow rate of speed is 
a short wheelbase truck with its load only of his winnings, little is said about maintained and if operated over smooth 
re- carried entirely on the rear axle is im-_ losses through overloading. roads, but we have never found a driver 
proper distribution, as is the placing of In order to overcome the obstacle of who will do this. Consequently the en- 
en the heavier part of the load next to the’ initial cost, many today are pushing gine is speeded beyond its maximum abil- 
Ou cab on a long wheelbase job. Proper’ their trucks to serve as tractors for use ity, governors (if they are employed) 
id, distribution involves consideration of in connection with semi-trailers or in are tampered with, and the lighter units 
to such factors as wheelbase, overhang, load large capacity service by the addition’ all the way through rapidly go to pieces. 
ou space, and length and width of body. of an extra axle. They feel that by : 
er Oversize tires and extra leaves in the using a light 1%-ton truck, with either Underloading 
3e rear springs are no answer for overload- a semi-trailer or an extra axle attach- HILE overloading is unduobtedly 
K- ing. They only invite axle breakages, ment to carry three or four tons and the main reason for high truck 
clutch trouble, transmission trouble, and, sometimes as much as six tons, they can transportation costs, under-capacity op- 
- above all, engine trouble; for, no matter at the same time overcome the pros- eration can be just as costly. 
oa what the make of truck may be, these pect’s resistance to initial cost and fur- There are many operations where 
c- parts are designed to meet strains up nish proper equipment. heavy equipment is used when lighter 
ot to a certain point and, when carried be- It is, however, experience that any size and cheaper trucks would be far more 
it yond this point through overloading, truck when used in this way will, if economical. Instead of overloading a 
24 something must go. grossly overloaded, prove a failure, re- heavy size truck, many operators would 
d While we have heard owners brag- ‘Sulting in loss to the operator. profit by splitting the load over several 
: ging about how wonderfully their trucks While the argument is quite true that light high-speed trucks where the de- 
4 were carrying two and three times their the rear axle of the truck may be as liveries are to be made in different parts 
4 capacity without any trouble, we have strong as the front axle of a heavier size of the city on the same day. 
found that this bragging was always’ truck, ard that the solid axle of a semi- The operator who does this saves a 
done while the truck was new. We have trailer may easily carry this overload, great deal of time, furnishes a high class 


also found that trucks subjected to such 


the point remains that a pony is being 


service, and increases business. These 
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advantages will pay for the extra driv- 
ers, and in many cases the investment 
of several lighter trucks would be no 
greater than one larger truck overloaded: 


Bonus Plans 


VERY truck owner who has studied 

his delivery problems will agree that 
better service and lower costs are large- 
ly in the hands of the drivers. One of 
the most important things, therefore, 
that truck owners are striving for is a 
plan for keeping the drivers interested 
in their trucks and loyal to the com- 
pany’s service. These usually take the 
form of a bonus plan, in which the driv- 
ers share with the owner in the econo- 
mies or improvements that they make 
possible. 

To illustrate a simple form of the 
bonus plan, suppose a driver through 
indifferent service were to shorten the 
life of a truck by two years. Hardly 
beyond question this would mean a loss 
of between $1,000 and $1,500 to the 
owner, depending on the type of truck. 
Many vehicles are being taken out of 
service every day which if properly 
maintained would have given two, three 
or even more years of service. And 
there is another item equally important 
—the cost of repairs, which might have 
been prevented if the driver had been 
more interested in the care of the truck. 
Even aside from repair costs, there are 
running charges, gasoline, and tires, 
which are affected similarly. The same 
is true of costs which result from ac- 
cidents, violations of traffic regulations, 
etc., all of which are due to the driver’s 
negligence. 

So, remembering all of these costs 
which are influenced by the driver’s in- 
terest or lack of interest, if the owner 
were to consider just his repair costs 
and aim to give the driver the benefit 
of anything he might save on this item, 
he certainly would not stand to lose, but 
rather would gain on this and other 
items too. 

Consider a repair bill of $100 or $200. 
If a bonus plan were established, it 
might mean paying the driver a dollar 
or two extra per week, but it would be 
so based that it would be paid only when 
a corresponding saving showed in op- 
eration. 

In this way the bonus not only pays 
for itself but has a far-reaching effect 
in obtaining the driver’s interest and 
cooperation. 

The owner who is experimenting with 
the bonus plan for the first time should 
make it as simple as possible. The 
writer has seen many failures caused 
by adopting the most simple kind of a 
bonus plan and then studying the effect 
of the plan to enlarge it before actually 
trying it to bring in other items which 
can be suggested only from individual 
experience. 

The most simple plan would be to di- 
vide the savings with the man on a 50-50 
basis. This is easy to do, and once 
established would give the owner an idea 
of the plan’s possibilities. Thus, a stand- 
ard would be fixed to represent an av- 
erage yearly repair cost for a vehicle or 
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an average consumption of gasoline, oil 
or tires. At the end of a year, actual 
repairs or other costs would be com- 
puted. If the amount were under the 
estimated total, the driver would be en- 
titled to a bonus consisting of one-half 
of the saving. 


Blackboards 


A GOOD way to keep in touch with 
‘% the movements of each truck is to 
place a good sized blackboard in the 
garage or main office. Any officer of 
the company can thus have spread be- 
fore him at a glance the up-to-date 
status of every truck owned. 

Rule the board permanently with white 
paint in the manner of a daily journal, 
with columns reading downward for 
the number and make of truck. Read- 
ing across, you will then have a square 
for each day of the month, and in these 
symbols may be placed. 

Use a set of symbols such as these: 
R, repairs required; RA, repairs re- 
quired because of accident; P, paint 
shop; OH, overhaul; Id, idle; and (x) in 
regular service. Take a photograph of 
this board at the end of each month, as 
a service record. 

This plan provides a valuable check on 
the truck service. If a truck has been 
in the repair shop or paint shop or idle 
for a long period of time, the fact will 
be brought to the attention of the person 
responsible. The monthly photographs 
also aid in preparing service records of 
the different trucks in the interests of 
future economies. 


Driver Responsibility 


A§ a suggestion of a simple way to 
- check repairs in their early stages, 
why not make every driver a “trouble- 
shooter” and hold him responsible for 
reporting irregularities? Print a sim- 
ple little form slip about 3 x 5, entitled 
“Driver’s Repair Recommendations.” 
Print on this a list of the major truck 
parts. 

Should any repairs be needed, or 
symptoms noticed, the driver merely 
checks off the ailment on the list. If 
nothing is needed, he checks in a space 
marked “O.K.” and writes his signature. 
In any case, require the driver to fill 
out and hand in a slip at the end of the 
day’s run as evidence that he has not 
forgotten or neglected the matter. 

A simple and inexpensive way to ob- 
tain the driver’s interest in his truck is 
to letter his name on a small removable 
panel which can be screwed into a place 
on the side of the truck cab. Many 
concerns have found that this has a good 
psychological effect on the men. They 
take a personal pride in keeping the 
trucks clean and in good running con- 
dition. Also it helps the driver by giv- 
ing him a closer relationship in his con- 
tacts with the trade. : 


Running Costs 


MONTHLY “barometer sheet” is a 
‘\% great help in reducing running 
costs. This is a typewritten sheet, re- 
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quiring very little time to make Up, Further 
which is posted at the end of each month¥Hearing: 
in the garage. The headings of col. Regulati 
umns, running across the top of th RI 
page, are: Truck Number; Driver; Mile te : 
age During Month; Gasoline Used; Ay. ‘ — 
erage Miles per Gallon of Gas. The rege FTS° Re 
is simple. Take truck speedometer read. !™ the a 
ings at the end of each month. Keep cept t “ 
account of the amount of gasoline nee a 
charged to each car. Divide the mile. be aoe 
age by the gasoline, and you have the regulé ~ 
average for the last column. : =e 
This gives a good competitive spirit j Jan. re 
to the drivers and provides them with an —— | 

incentive to see that the truck is in the 93400) 
proper running condition to use a mini- | have lens 
mum of fuel. § Distr 
The plan may be extended to otherf © As at 
items of expense, such as repair costs, B Vitnesse 
tire costs, and accident costs, using the cons di 
same principle and requiring a corre. — to expla 
sponding amount of detail. that “t 
: free of | 
Inspection H. C. 
o a month is the interval gener- | Truck I 
ally agreed upon by motor truck — State a! 
authorities for careful inspection of the | comPuls 
equipment. Whether there is any indi- bility t 
cation of trouble or not, every detail of } 29¢ PT 
the truck’s mechanism should be gone the ar 
over carefully by an expert, with the aid and Ii 
of a chart if necessary. open to 
The chart which guides the mechan- Tom 
ics in the rigid monthly inspection should the Mo 
have every item and part of the truck } 294 P? 
listed, and they should be arranged in tributir 
logical sequence.. It should commence [| ara 
with the bumper, hood, cover, starting ordinat 
crank, compression, pistons, and so on a 
down the line to the license bracket and “ns rye 
tail light, so that the inspector, begin- sche : 
ning at the front end of the truck, can ate 
examine every part in order without whic’ i 
retracting a step. This arrangement motor 
makes for speed in inspection without ame. 
detracting from thoroughness. ean c 
Remember that it is not uncommon deliver 
for the repair bills to be in direct ratio H. I 
to the number of different people who atin 
drive the same truck. Much money can a - 
be saved by proper handling, and that ane 
is why the beginner and extra driver are the fs 
apt to damage the engine and chassis pany’s 
within a short time. Driver “turnover” deman 
should be minimized as far as possible, charg 
and care should be taken not to let an “roads 
inexperienced driver have charge of a activit 
machine. panies 
at Flynn 
New Semi-Trailer eer 
The Lapeer and Trailmobile com- waret 
panies, Cincinnati, announce introduc- tion, 
tion of a light-duty, semi-trailer, desig- at col 
nated as the 3-5 ton Dispatch. This new out tl 
unit is available in both automatic and the 
manual types; namely, Lapeer Auto- classi 
matic and Trailmobile Manual. The au- tariff 
tomatic type has over-riding brakes, overn 
which control the speed of the trailer: point 
wide surface rollers on the upper fifth J. 
wheel; complete cab control, and an im- shim 
proved support leg. The manual type in- firm’: 
corporates a Trailmobile type coupler 200 1 
providing angular coupling and_ is cago, 
equipped with parking brake lever lo- with 
cated on the side near the front. ulati 
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Further I. C.. C. 
Hearings in Truck 
Regulation Inquiry 


CCORDING to James E. Hutchinson, 
assistant to the president of the 
Frisco Railroad, the highways were built 
in the public interest, and all trucks, ex- 
cept those of farmers delivering their 
own goods in their own vehicles, should 
be classed as common carriers and so 


iregulated. This opinion Mr. Hutchinson 
F expressed at the Chicago hearing—held 


Jan. 5-8—in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s investigation of railroad- 
vehicle coordination (Docket 


23400). Earlier hearings in this inquiry 


' have been summarized in recent issues 


of Distribution and Warehousing. 
As at the New York hearing, railroad 


| witnesses testifying at the Chicago ses- 
| sions did not supply facts when asked 
'to explain their oft-repeated statement 
| that 


“trucks and buses use highways 
free of charge. 

H. C. Kelting, president of the Central 
Truck Depot, Louisville, said he favored 
State and Federal regulation confined to 


' compulsory proof of financial responsi- 


bility to shipper for loss of shipments, 


_ and proof of financial responsibility to 


the public for any damage to property 
and life, leaving schedules and rates 
open to competition. 

Tom Snyder, chairman of the board of 
the Motor Truck Association of Indiana 
and president of the Warehouse Dis- 
tributing Corp., asserted that motor 
trucks constructively applied became co- 
ordinated feeders and distributors for 
steam and electric railways. He pointed 
out that there was a tremendous trans- 
portation and distribution system of 
steam rail and motor truck coordination 
covering all of Indiana, the benefits of 
which accrued to the railroads and to the 
motor trucks in form of increased vol- 
ume, and to shipper and consignee in 
form of economy and time and cost of 
delivery. 

H. H. Hiland, president of the Inter- 
state Trucking Co., testified as to his 
company’s truck operation of approxi- 
mately 2,000 highway miles daily, citing 
the fact that the growth of the com- 
pany’s business resulted from shippers 
demanding they extend their lines. He 
charged. L. C. L. freight losses to rail- 
roads within the past two years to the 
activity of freight forwarding com- 
panies. He explained to Examiner 
Flynn that the forwarding concerns con- 
tracted with truck operators to collect 
freight from shippers, deliver to the 
warehouses for sorting, ship to destina- 
tion, and bring to store-door by trucks 
at commodity rates. Mr. Hiland pointed 
out that his company’s truck rates were 
the same as rail rates for identical 
classification and submitted his published 
tariff as evidence. He said superior 
overnight service was the main “selling 
point” of his company’s truck service. 


J. L. Keeshim, president of the Kee- 
shim Motor Express Co., explained his 
firm’s truck operations covering about 
200 miles of territory surrounding Chi- 
cago, serving shippers and consignees 
with overnight service. He favored reg- 
ulation of truck operations rates and 
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This heavy-duty steel stake body for motor trucks has been placed in produc- 


tion by the Transportation Products Company, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 


The chan- 


nel frame is of welded steel and stakes and slats are of pressed steel, with 


stake sections welded into one piece. 
screws. 


in four standard widths, nine lengths and six heights. 


Sills are adjustable so that body fits any vehicle. 


Floor is of hardwood, fastened with 


The body comes 
They are available 


also in aluminum 


other features which would tend to elimi- 
nate unfair competition between motor 
freight carriers as well as between them 
and railroads. 

Some of the rail officers testifying 
cited savings from bus and truck opera- 
tions. Others asserted that the two 
forms of transportation could not be 
coordinated. 


At St. Paul 


EPRESENTATIVES of trucking in- 

terests presented no testimony at 
the St. Paul hearing, Jan. 12-13. Wit- 
nesses included nine railroad officers, a 
representative of livestock interests, a 
railroad commission statistician and a 
traffic bureau manager, all of them be- 
ing cross-examined by counsel for the 
Omaha Railroad. Fred W. Matson, of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, and Ben C. Larkin, chair- 
man of the North Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, sat with Examiner 
Flynn through part of the hearing. 

Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Omaha Railroad, 
told of the development and acquisition 
by his road of the Wilson Transportation 
Co., Sioux Falls, So. Dak., with which is 
identified the Wilson Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. of that city. Mr. Gray asserted 
that the rail distance from Sioux Falls 
to Brookings was 180 miles, as against 
58 miles by truck; that a truck could de- 
part from Sioux Falls at 11 A. M. and 
deliver in Brookings at 2 P. M. the same 
day, whereas by rail no delivery could be 
made in Brookings until the second 
morning; that the development of the 
truck business had created new sales 
areas for the jobbers and distributors of 
Sioux Falls and that the revenue was 
received in hauling freight for which the 
railroads could not successfully compete. 
With the advent of good roads, he said, 
truck transportation could be rendered 
to inland and side towns off the railroad 
lines, at less expense than construction 
of branch lines. 

“Tt is therefore my belief,” he said, 
“that trucks have a place in the trans- 
portation system serving the people of 
the United States, but that such service 
is corollary to railroad service; or a sub- 
stitute for railroad service if the rail- 


roads are allowed to reduce their more 
expensive operation by less expensive 
means of transportation.” 

Under examination by Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Gray stated that the freight movement 
into Sioux Falls increased ten million 
pounds in 1930 as a result of new mar- 
kets opened up through the Wilson 
Transportation Co. Asked if the Wilson 
company gave any service except that 
from its own terminal, Mr. Gray said it 
operated a long haul service in conjunc- 
tion with other truck lines. 

H. R. Carl, assistant general freight 
agent of the Great Northern, said that 
in ascertaining from shippers why they 
had changed from rail to trucks, most of 
the shippers admitted that the chief fac- 
tor was the time-saving because of truck 
service. Shippers, he said, also admitted 
that the pick-up and delivery feature of 
truck transportation was attractive. Mr. 
Carl said where his company had im- 
proved its freight service to meet truck 
competition, it was able to compete suc- 
cessfully with regulated Class A truck 
lines but was unable to compete with un- 
regulated “bootleg” truckers. 

The witness testified that the Great 
Northern was giving consideration to the 
installation of a pick-up and delivery 
service in connection with its freight 
business. He claimed that the recent 
gains of the company in rail service were 
taken from the Class A truck lines but 
that the railroad could not touch the con- 
tract truck in making a rate. 

L. E. Luth, manager of the traffic bu- 
reau of the Winona Association of Com- 
merce, submitted a summary of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to members and said the 
reasons the business men of Winona used 
truck transportation were (1) because 
of the pick-up and delivery service and 
(2) because of speed. Rates in them- 
selves, as established by truck operators 
in competition with railroad rates, meant 
nothing, he declared, as a determining 
factor in getting business. 


At Seattle and Portland 


6 bs ceca Maher at the Seattle hearing, 
- Jan. 19, Albert E. Beard, president 
of the Portland-Seattle Motor Freight 
Co. and first vice-president of the Wash- 
ington Motor Freight Association, told 
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The Gramm “History Maker’”—a new 2-ton with either 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder 
engine option in two wheelbases 


how his company cut the Portland- 
Seattle rate to 25 cents per 100 for the 
200-mile haul after the railroads had 
established a 30-cent rate to counteract 
the 45-cent rate maintained by the 
trucks. He went to 25 cents, he said, 
to keep his sixty employees “from being 
thrown into the street.” 

On cross-examination by Examiner 
A. E. Stephan of the Commission, and 
O. G. Edwards, attorney for the Union 
Pacific, representing the rail lines, Mr. 
Beard approved some coordination be- 
tween rail lines and motor freight com- 
panies, but did not see where a joint rail 
and motor freight rate could be used in 
his territory except in pick-up and store 
door delivery service. He added: 


“However, something should be done. 
The railroads are running hog wild as 
it is, and the public is getting just a 
temporary benefit. We would be willing 
to give pick-up and delivery service, but 
we are not willing to abandon interstate 
truck service.” 


R. H. Culbertson, Tacoma, secretary- 
manager of the Washington Motor 
Freight Association, quoted figures to 
show that, when all returns are in for 
1930, a noticeable reduction in tonnage 
will be shown. Certified carriers operat- 
ing 520 trucks and 103 trailers in Wash- 
ington in 1929 paid taxes of $203,414.95. 
He stressed the point that motor vehicle 
carriers pay one per cent of their gross 
revenues to the department of public 
works, while other utilities, including 
certified ferry operators and rail lines, 
pay one-tenth of one per cent of gross 
revenue. 


The battle between common carrier 
and contract trucks was brought out un- 
der cross-examination of several wit- 
nesses. Mr. Culbertson said common 
carriers filed tariffs, while contract car- 
riers did not, and that the latter had 
lower rates. The functions of his or- 
ganization are the publishing of tariffs, 
rules and regulations, schedules and 
classifications covering all freight move- 
ments by certified operators. 


J. L. Bracklin, manager of the Seattle 
Auto Freight Depot, charged the con- 
tract carriers with acting as common 
carriers, contrary to the laws of: the 
State. He said, on this account, common 
carriers had asked the cooperation of 
the railroads, facing much the same 


problem, in seeking the enforcement of 
laws. He advocated Federal regulation 
of the movement of freight by motor ve- 
hicle on a basis comparable with rail 
regulation. 

At the Portland hearing, Jan. 22, 
W. A. Curtin, secretary-manager of the 
Portland Traffic & Transportation Asso- 
ciation, told of the heated competition 
between his truck lines and new truck 
and rail combination service. He said the 
common carrier motor transportation 
service was fast improving and becoming 
more efficient. It had passed the experi- 
mental stage in the northwest, he added. 

“We want active, healthy competition 
between the modes of transportation but 
we do not believe in cut-throat rate wars 
which do no one any good,” he said. “We 
believe that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be given regulatory 
powers over commercial highway trans- 
portation.” 

He asked that certificates of public 
convenience be required of truck lines in 
Oregon. 

W. Lee James, manager of the Con- 
solidated Truck Lines, which operates 
more than 150 pieces of equipment and 
has an investment of $415,912, said that 
issuance of certificates of convenience 
and necessity would be beneficial in the 
company’s interstate business. He main- 
tained his truck lines gave far better ser- 
vice to the public than the railroads’ 
pick-up and store door delivery arrange- 
ment in hauls of 200 miles or more. 

Charles J. Shelton, secretary-manager 
of the Oregon Motor Freight Associa- 
tion, declared the truck offered a service 
the railroad could not give but that the 
cost of doing business was heavy in 
truck lines, which, he declared, paid 19 
per cent of all motor vehicle taxes in the 
State. He advocated interstate regula- 
tion of interstate trucking companies. 
He scored “fly-by-night” operators for 
“horning in” on territory already ade- 
quately served. 


At San Francisco 


— witnesses were in the pre- 
ponderance at the San Francisco 
hearing, Jan. 27-28. 

“Whatever burdens may come to the 
railroads through public regulation, the 
carriers on the highways should be sub- 
ject to live burdens,” declared Paul 
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Shoup, president of the Southern Paciff 
Railroad. 

The operations of the Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., a Southern Pacific syb. 
sidiary, were described by W. A. Worth. 
ington, vice-president of the railroad, 
who after explaining that the transport 
organization was used for hauling to and 
from the railroad’s freight terminals, 
declared that “railroads and franchise 
carriers can meet on common ground ip 
the demand that non-regulated highway 
transportation by means of contracts be 
confined to the narrowest permissible 
limit.” 


At Los Angeles 


| eben representatives of railroads and 
four of motor vehicle interests testi- 
fied at the Los Angeles hearing, Feb. 2. 
The motor witnesses favored regulation 
of interstate as well as intrastate opera- 
tions of common carrier trucks, and 
three of them condemned the practice of 
truck dealers in selling equipn-.ent to 
“irresponsible” operators for small down 
payments and on long term contracts. 

David Shearer, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Motor Freight Association, de- 
clared certificated carriers were suffering 
from unregulated competition. 

H. P. Merry, general manager of the 
Southern California Freight Lines, Ltd., 
believed the public would be benefited if 
the railroads contracted their local hauls 
to certificated operators. 

D. A. Munger, traffic manager of the 
San Joaquin & Eastern Railway Co. 
said his company had substituted motor 
service for freight and passenger move- 
ments to supplement and replace non- 
paying rail service and that these motor 
operations had been unprofitable. 

Berne Levy, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, testified that truck competition was 
due to changed methods in merchandis- 
ing, particularly hand-to-mouth buying 
by retailers, and said his road had re- 
duced rates to meet truck competition. 
Under cross-examination by Examiner 
Flynn he said packing requirements were 
a determining factor in rail versus truck. 





Recent Models 


TTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., Buf- 

falo: A new and improved line of 
sixes has been introduced. Six models, 
ranging from 2 to 5 tons capacity, pos- 
sessing attractive appearance created by 
long hood and cowl design, use of bright 
wear on radiator shell and headlights 
and coupe-type cab. Six-cylinder en- 
gines, multi-speed transmission, 4-wheel 
hydraulic brakes and worm and bevel 
drive rear axles are embodied in all 
models. The line consists of a 2-tonner, 
designated as Model 45; 2%4-ton, Model 
50; two 3-tonners, Models 60 and 65; 
3%-ton, Model 70, and 5-ton Model 100. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit: 
Use of hydraulic brakes on all six wheels 
as standard equipment is a feature of a 
new double-duty truck which provides a 
3-ton capacity at cost and operating ex- 
pense of a 1%-ton vehicle. This chassis 
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is produced with a 4-cylinder engine, 
L-head type, in wheelbase lengths of 
140% inches priced at $1,050 and 164% 
inches priced at $1,120; or a 6-cylinder 
engine, also L-head type, in wheelbase 
lengths of 144% inches priced at $1,307 
and 168% inches priced at $1,392. 
Chassis features include 4-speed selec- 
tive sliding gear transmission; heavy 
6-inch pressed steel channel type frame; 
and full-floating forward rear axle. 
Tires are 6.00/20 front, and 32x6 rear. 
The unit is designated Model DSW. 





Gramm Motors, Inc., Deiphos, Ohio: 
The “History Maker” is a newcomer 
which is a 2-tonner carrying a straight 
rating of 12,000 pounds and furnished 
with a 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder engine; 
option in two wheelbases. Equipped 
with a four in the 1381-inch wheelbase, 
the list of $1,095 and with a six is 
$1,295; in the 157-inch wheelbase the 
price is $1,145 for the four and $1,345 
for the six. All have L-head Conti- 
nental engines mounted in unit with a 
Jone single-plate clutch and a 4-speed 
Warner gear transmission. Tires 6.50/20 
balloon front and dual rear; oversize 
tires for front and rear are supplied by 
factory at lowest possible cost. Fire- 
stone standard, with other standard 
makes available. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.: 
Chassis improvements, attractive ex- 
terior embellishments achieved through 
use of chromium-plating and a wide 
range of color combinations and provi- 
sions for increased driver comfort char- 
acterize Reo new and improved lines of 
speedwagons and trucks. The _ super- 
tonner, in both the 129-inch and 135- 
inch wheelbase sizes, is now furnished 
with a Clark 4-speed transmission and 
a heavier semi-floating spiral bevel 
rear axle accommodating dual wheels 
equipped with 32x6-inch tires and pro- 
viding greater braking area, 289 inches. 
Marked changes in the outward appear- 
ance of the 2-ton and 3-ton chassis are 
the features of the improved heavier 
models. 


Motor Freight Survey 
Now Being Conducted 
by Government Bureaus 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


OMPREHENSIVE and inclusive in- 
A formation on the growth of commer- 
cial traffic over the nation’s highway 
system—the first survey of this sort to 
be made—is being sought by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. The sur- 
vey will deal especially with motor 
freight traffic. 

Inasmuch as Congress not yet has 
disposed of the proposal to regulate 
motor bus traffic, the announcement of 
the survey has aroused interest here. 
It is pointed out that in both House and 
Senate there is considerable sentiment 
favorable to the inclusion of motor 
trucks in the pending legislation for the 
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New Federal 2%-3-ton double-duty 6-wheel chassis with standard cab and 


stake 


regulation of the motor-driven common 
carrier vehicles. 

Thus far, those who hold that most 
motor trucking in interstate commerce 
is done under contract, rather than by 
common carriers, have been able to pre- 
vent inclusion of the motor truck in the 
regulatory legislation. 

The survey now undertaken is likely to 
develop important information on how 


extensive is the interstate commerce 
business by motor vehicles handling 
freight. If the data is available by next 


December it may influence future regu- 
lation by Federal law. 

In announcing the survey the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce joined 
in a statement from which the following 
is quoted: 

“Rapid extension of improved high- 
ways, growth of commercial traffic over 
the highway system and problems aris- 
ing in connection with the effectiveness 
of highway transport in the distribution 
system are stated as the reasons for the 
study of highway transportation. 

“The basis of the study will be a field 
survey of motor freight traffic. Infor- 
mation will be sought first as to the 
operative and physical features of motor 
freight transport, and secondly as to 
the magnitude of motor trucking solely 
as an industry. The survey will include 
the entire United States. 

“It is expected that the economic data 
obtained from the survey will be suffi- 
ciently representative of the motor 
freight trucking industry in the United 
States to form the basis for a publication 
on the subject by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The technical 
data obtained will be used by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in formulating plans for 
further development of adequate and ef- 
ficient highways for the public safety 
and convenience. 

“Representatives of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are now in the 
field to interview representative motor 
freight operators with whom contact has 


been established for this purpose.” 
—Horace H. Her. 
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Georgia Motor 
Act Attacked 


T HE constitutionality of Georgia’s mo- 
tor carrier Act was attacked in the 
United States Court in Louisiana when 
late in January two motor freight lines, 
the Johnson Lines of Tennessee and the 
Alabama-Georgia Freight Lines of Ala- 
bama, sought a preliminary injunction 
to restrain the Georgia Public Service 
Commission from interfering with the 
interstate operations of the plaintiffs, 
both of which run their trucks over a 
23-mile stretch of Georgia highway. 

After arguments by attorneys for the 
Georgia commission and other State de- 
partments and by counsel for the plaint- 
iffs, the case was taken under advisement 
by Circuit Judge Foster, United States 
Judge Sibley of Atlanta and United 
States Judge Borah. 

Neither of the complaining lines makes 
any stops in Georgia in their interstate 
haulings, the plaintiffs contended. They 
stated they had complied with the 
Georgia law requiring State licenses for 
all of their motor trucks, but that they 
had refused to pay the special insurance 
and mileage premiums required by a re- 
cent Georgia law. 

The petition asked the Court to re- 
strain the Georgia commission from in- 
terfering with the plaintiffs’ trucks. 
Highway police in Georgia were arrest- 
ing and detaining drivers of trucks on 
which the special taxes had not been 
paid, the Court was informed. 


Truck Regulation 
Sought in Texas 


T the direction of the legislative com- 
~ mittee of the Texas branch of the 
American Automobile Association a bill 
has been drawn for introduction in the 
Texas Legislature to provide for regula- 
tion of motor truck traffic on the State’s 
highways. 

The bill provides that all truck op- 
erators shall carry $2,000 insurance for 
property damage; personal liability in- 
surance of $10,000 for one person and 
$25,000 for two or more persons. The 
entire length of truck and trailer or 
semi-trailer shall be not more than 65 
ft., width not more than 96 in. and height 
not more than 12 ft. The use of solid 
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tires would be eliminated and the maxi- 
mum speed set at 25 m.p.h. 

Meanwhile there has been introduced 
House Bill No. 166, which would permit 
commercial trucks of other States to 
enter Texas for two trips during any 
calendar month and to remain for two 
days on each trip. This .reciprocity 
measure has the backing of the Texas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Motor Freight Division 
Is Organized by Road 
Builders’ Association 


/_ ae Freight Division of the 
American Road Builders’ Associ- 
ation was formed at the annual conven- 
tion and road show at St. Louis in Janu- 
ary, with J. X. Galvin, president of 
Pennoyer Merchants’ Dispatch, Chicago, 
presiding. 

A motor truck was described in an 
address by Sterling G. McNees, Harris- 
burg, Pa., as “a thing which runs up 
and down the road loaded with more con- 
venience per square inch than any other 
transportation vehicle in existence. It 
is an absolute necessity in building our 
highways, erecting our’ skyscrapers, 
bringing the crops to market and deliv 
ering freight to and from the railroads 
and waterways of this country.” 

Mr. McNees discussed contract haulers 
and common carriers and their differ- 
ences. He said the certificated carrier 
must bear in mind that high rates lest 
the rails business and must do nothing 
which would make the public believe he 
was following the example of the rail- 
roads in this respect. The speaker 
urged that there should be a more ex- 
plicit and comprehensive definition of a 
common carrier. 

T. R. Dahl, secretary of The White 
Co., urged “Equitable Truck Taxation,”’ 
and Norman Halliday, vice-president of 
Mack Trucks, spoke on “Economical 
Merchandise Distribution by Truck,” 
tracing the development of that busi- 


“ness. 


Lewis A. Monroe, Los Angeles, told 
what the California freight movers had 
done in establishing tariffs, and told of 
the possibilities of a universal tariff. 

“Economics, or Trucking and Truck- 
ing Costs,” was discussed by L. A. Gra- 
ham, vice-president of the Relay Motors 
Co. 


Invents Dual 
Motor Truck 


NEW type of motor truck has been 
invented in Germany by Anton 
Flettner, inventor of the motor ship, ac- 
cording to a Berlin dispatch cabled to 
the New York Times. The story says: 
“The truck, constructed at the Krupp 
Works in Essen, consists of two inde- 
pendent chassis coupled together. The 
front chassis carries the motor and 
driver, and the second carries the freight 
or passengers. The second chassis is 
fitted with eight wheels, of which the two 
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foremost pairs are controlled auto- 
matically through a lever transmission 
from the wheels of the front chassis. 
This transmission works after the same 
principle as the Flettner rudder for ships 
and airplanes. 

“The advantage of the new truck lies 
in the greater economy of power and the 
safety factor, since the truck is auto- 
matically forced into its original direc- 
tion by a new steering system if a tire 
bursts or the car skids on a slippery 
road. Consequently the truck is able to 
take sharper turns and to run at a speed 
of about fifty-five miles an hour.” 


Georgia Ruling 


The Georgia Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision stating that the 
State’s motor vehicle act of 1929 is ap- 
plicable only to common carriers and 
denying the Public Service Commission 
the authority to regulate either transfer 
or dray companies. 

The case reached the Supreme Court 
on appeal by R. L. McIntyre and four- 
teen other draymen, all of Atlanta, who 
had been refused an injunction by Judge 
Moore of the Fulton Superior Court. 

“The Legislature,” the Supreme Court 
now states, in part, “cannot convert a 
private carrier into a common carrier 
. . . and the mere fact that a carrier 
invites all persons to employ him does 
not render him a common carrier if he 
reserves the right to refuse their offer.” 


Plaintiffs Win 
Tail Light Case 


A New Jersey Supreme Court jury’s 
verdict based on allegation that a motor 
truck lacked a tail light is of signifi- 
cance to warehouse operators. 

At New Brunswick, N. J., on Jan. 26. 
the jury awarded two claims, one of 
$75,000 for death and one of $800 for 
injuries, in a suit brought against the 
operators of a truck. A young lawyer 
had been killed and his companion hurt 
in a collision between their automobile 
and the truck. The complaint contended 
that the truck was without a tail light. 


Motor Freight Merger 


Seventeen motor freight lines service 
southern California have been merged 
into the Southern California Freight 
Lines, Ltd., with resources of $1,000,000. 
It plans to operate on 1000 miles of 
highway with 200 trucks and trailers. 
Terminals have been established at Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino and other points. R. E. Mc- 
Conneli is president and H. P. Merry is 
general manager. 


Stanley Abroad 


Edgar S. Stanley, president of the 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co., Los An- 
geles, is on a tour of the world and ex- 
pects to return to Los Angeles late in 
March. 
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DIVERSIFICATION 
STABILIZES 
EMPLOYMENT 
By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Progressive industrial leaders 
hope that our experience during the 
past eighteen months will help us 
to avoid another major depression 
in the future. Boiled down to the 
bones the consensus of expert opin- 
ion may be expressed in a sentence. 
It is that the way to avoid falling 
into the deep valleys in business is 
to refrain from climbing the stee} 
peaks. This sounds like good com- 
mon sense, but it’s not easy to 

persuade people to 


IO3] keep from overspeed. 
ing when the _ road 

AMERI ahead looks good. 
More product diver- 

a * sification in our _ in- 
* ra »* dividual industries and 
* oe our industrial commu- 

+ nities will aid employ- 
FORW, ment stabilization. But 

ARD scientific planning and 

not haphazard growth 

MARCH is needed to bring this 
about. 

A study of individual industria] 
plants shows that the highly spe- 
cialized concerns or “single product” 
plants were not able to maintain 
their employment levels as. well 
during 1930 as concerns’ which 
made a variety of products appeal- 
ing to different classes of con- 
sumers. The latter were able to 
keep more men at work more hours 
per week than the former. No 
doubt, in boom times the specialized 
plant makes the greater profit, but 
seasonal profits do not compensate 
society for the ills of fluctuating 
employment. 

The same thing applies to our in- 
dustrial communities. We have 
quite a number of manufacturing 
cities, such as Detroit, where a 
single product predominates 
among the industries. Such com- 
munities make rapid strides when 
that industry is doing well, but it 
is in such specialized industrial 
communities that the greatest de- 
gree of unemployment occurs during 
a slump. 

Industries and industrial concerns 
are migrating in a way that they 
never did before. The network of 
electric power transmission lines 
which have spread all over the map, 
and the mgtor truck have com- 
bined to give great flexibility to 
plant location. Many concerns are 
considering the pros and cons of 
new plant sites. It would be well 
for chambers of commerce and 
others who foster new industrial 
developments and plant movements 
to keep in mind the value of diversi- 
fication. That is one very practical 
step toward stabilization. 


Copyright by United Business 
Publishers’ Bureau of Economics 











Iliness Kept A. V. Mason 
from A.W.A. Convention 

A. V. Mason, president of the Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the laws and legislation 
committee of the cold storage division 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, was ordered to a hospital at 
Pittsburgh while en route from Mil- 
waukee to attend the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the A. W. A. in January. 
Physicians found a pronounced conges- 
tion of his left lung and that he was 
threatened with pneumonia. 

Mr. Mason accordingly was unable to 
attend the convention. On _ recovery 
from his illness he returned to Milwau- 
kee and resumed his warehousing activi- 
ties. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. 


When annual or semi-annual meetings are held. more extended reports will occasionally be published 





f 


Pennsylvania F. W. A. Opposes Federal and 
State Regulation of Motor Trucks 


: +e fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, held on Feb. 10, at 
the Lorraine Hotel, Philadelphia, 
brought out sharply that the association, 
in its reorganized form, has drawn the 
members closer together, with corre- 
sponding benefits. Resolutions offered 
by Buell G. Miller, chairman of the laws 
and legislative committee, were adopted, 
placing the association on record as be- 
ing opposed to uniform State and Fed- 
eral regulation of motor vehicles and 
recommending to the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association that 
its presentation at the Washington hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s investigation, to start on 
March 4, be confined to a statement of 
member operations and that all parts 
of such presentation which indicate that 
the National association favors regula- 
tion, and all parts which make any di- 
rect or indirect proposal in connection 
with Federal regulation, be stricken out. 

The election of officers and directors 
of the association and members of the 
arbitration committee resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, Walter E. Sweeting, presi- 


dent, Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., 
Philadelphia, re-elected. 
Vice-presidents: Non-Chapter Group, 


E. W. Irwin, president, Erie Storage & 
Carting Co., Erie; Philadelphia Chapter, 
Buell G. Miller, president, Miller North 
Broad Storage Co.; and Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, James F. Keenan, president, Haugh 
& Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. 

Secretary, J. Wallace Fager, Miller 
North Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Frederick L. Harner, treas- 
urer, Fidelity-20th Century Storage 
Warehouses, Philadelphia. 

Directors: Non-Chapter, E. E. Zeiter, 
Harrisburg; Truman H. Barker, secre- 
tary, Matheson Warehouse Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, and L. G. Howard, partner, Key- 
stone Transfer Co., Uniontown. Phila- 
delphia Chapter, Harvey J. Lutz, part- 
ner, Hildenbrand Bros., and J. J. Harty, 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Pitts- 





Walter E. Sweeting, Philadelphia 
executive, again elected president 


of the Pennsylvania Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association 


burgh Chapter, David V. Murdoch, part- 
ner, Murdoch Storage & Transfer Co. 

Arbitration Committee: Non-Chapter, 
I’. G. Lazarus, treasurer, F. G. Lazarus 
20th Century’ Storage, Bethlehem; 
James F. Kromer, E. F. Kromer & Sons, 
Wayne, and T. N. Hostetter, president, 
Keystone Storage Co., Lancaster. 
Philadelphia Chapter, Samuel S. John- 
ston, president, Advance Storage Co., 
Inc., and J. L. Gillies. Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, D. S. Shanahan, president, Shana- 
han Transfer & Storage Co. 

Buell G. Miller, Philadelphia, in his 
report as chairman of the legislative 
committee, quoted from a letter, dated 
January 30, sent by Henry Rievers 
Chicago, executive secretary of the N. IF. 
W. A., to secretaries of affiliated asso- 
ciations, inclosing a copy of the pro- 
posal for presentation at the I. C. C. 
hearing and telling of the adoption of a 
resolution by the National, at San An 
tonio, not to indicate that the National 
favored regulation and not to make “any 
proposals in connection therewith at this 
time, it being advanced that we are not 
sufficiently posted on the subject.” In 
Mr. Reimers’ letter the reaction of the 


various associations’ members to the 
proposal was asked, in order that a 
representative proposition might be out- 
lined. 

“Despite the resolution referred to,” 
Mr. Miller said, “I find that the proposal 
on which our association is asked to give 
its reaction is an out-and-out approval 
of Federal regulation. Because of an 
apparent disagreement between a reso- 
lution passed by the association in con- 
vention assembled and the proposal to 
be submitted to a Federal regulatory 
body by our National executive secre- 
tary, I would like to go into this subject 
of Federal regulation more fully than I 
had originally intended.” 

Mr. Miller then proceeded to cover 
the history of the regulatory movement, 
from the Ainey “Kill-the-Truck” bill of 
1925, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Utility Commissioners 
and the American Steam Railway Asso- 
ciation, which measure, now dead, was 
directed at the operation of motor ve- 
hicles engaged in interstate and intra- 
state commerce, up to the present time, 
depicting vividly the arousing of truck 
owners and operators throughout the 
country to realization of the menace 
contained in the movement. He also 
cited what success has been made in 
combatting it at the earlier nation-wide 
investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the use of trucks 
by, In connection with, or in competit- 
tion with, rail carriers. 

Continuing, Mr. Miller said in part, 
referring to I. C. C. hearings earlier and 
recently held: 

“To date, these hearings have shown 
that, in their attitude toward the motor 
truck, railroads are divided into three 
classes: First—The _ railroads which 
recognize the economic advantages of 
highway transportation advocate its use 
and wish to participate in its growth 
and development. Second—Railroads 
which tolerate it. Some of these have 
gone into the business of operating high- 
way vehicles with the hope of eliminat- 
ing independent carriers. Third—Rail- 
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Twelfth Annual Banquet of New Jersey F. W. A. at Newark on January 12 





roads which would strangle highway 
transportation. 

“To those who scan the testimony 
taken at the hearings to date, the atti- 
tude of railroads, particularly the two 
latter classes is apparent. 

“First—The divine right theory. Mr. 
Thom, general counsel of the Associ- 
ation of Railway Executives, is reported 
as saying at a meeting of the Atlantic 
States Advisory Board, held in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 19: 

“*At one time it was considered that 
the railroads had a monopoly on trans- 
portation, but now they have to divide 
it with unregulated trucks, buses, etc. 
The only monopoly we have now is a 
monopoly on regulation.’ 

“Second-—Even though it may not be 
in the interests of the public, or ship- 
pers, trucks should be taxed, restricted, 
regulated, strangled, to a point where 
traffic is forced back on the rails. You 
may think I overstate. Copies of the 
complete testimony are not yet avail- 
able.” 


Theme-Song 

Referring to the propaganda cam- 
paign, already mentioned, Mr. Miller 
Said: 


“Through this propaganda there runs 
the constant theme-song: Trucks ruin 
roads, trucks are dangerous, trucks run 
over free rights-of-way; equalize truck 
and railroad taxes; burden trucks with 
our regulation. Be it said for the rail- 
roads that slowly—and railroads are 
prone to move slowly—they are reduc- 
ing man power; speeding up service; 
eliminating excess mileage; increasing 
efficiency of freight cars and locomo- 
tives; experimenting with new methods; 
considering rate reductions. With this 
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attitude, the rail carriers cannot help 
but regain some traffic from all classifi- 
cations of trucks, buses and passenger 
cars. But the railroads cannot regain 
heavy freight, where time is no object, 
from the water lines; or that passenger 
traffic, where time is all-important, from 
the a:r lines. Nor can the railroads re- 
gain freight traffic won by trucks on 
the basis of service or economy to the 
public—and the public is always en- 
titled to the best.” 

After citing outstanding advantages 
of truck transportation, Mr. Miller said 
that the I. C. C., being “steeped in rail- 
road tradition,” could scarcely be ex- 
pected to protect railroads and trucks at 
the same time; he gave instances of 
truck regulation as it works in some 
States, and stressed the necessity for 


studying changing conditions. He con- 
tinued: 

“We are, as has often been said, pri- 
marily warehousemen. Many of us 
commenced business without hauling 
facilities, depending upon the corner 


man to piece out that part of a com- 
plete service which we did not at that 
time render. For our own and the cus- 
tomer’s convenience and to meet public 
demand we were obliged to purchase and 
operate equipment—eliminate division 
of responsibility. We soon realized 
that our moving equipment had a real 
publicity, or advertising, value; we be- 
gan to think of our equipment as ‘mov- 
ing billboards.’ Further than that, we 
found that this moving department could 
be made a profitable one in its own 
right. If, in building up our long dis- 
tance moving business, we have extended 
our operations beyond the range of eco- 
nomical motor truck hauling, it behooves 
us as a representative body of ware- 
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housemen to discuss this question and 
decide, on the basis of our own experi- 
ence, what is the range of economical 
motor truck hauling. 

“Our National association can do 
much to educate the public to the proper 
sphere of the motor truck’s economic 
value and thus help the American 
people, aid the railroads and, inciden- 
tally, bolster up our lagging packing 
department revenues. In our anxiety 
to accomplish these ends we should not 
put our head in the noose by accept- 
ing, or putting our stamp of approval, 
either directly or indirectly, on, regula- 
tion that may prove unsatisfactory, re- 
strictive and detrimental to our busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Miller then moved the adoption of 
the regulations as already recorded. 

Mr. Reimers said he favored Mr. Mil- 
ler’s resolutions, but that regulation 
might eventually be a cure for the situ- 
ation. He added that in his letter he 
had been trying to feel out what was in 
the minds of the members with regard 
thereto and that he had succeeded in ob- 
taining some good expressions of 
opinion on what should be presented at 
the forthcoming I. C. C. hearing. 


—K. H. Lansing. 


Michigan Committee 


B. C. Hubbard, Grand Rapids, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, has appointed 
the 1931 legislative committee, compris- 
ing the organization’s secretary, H. H. 
Hardy, Lansing, as chairman, and James 
D. Dunn of Detroit, Leon R. Blodgett of 
Grand Rapids, H. G. Beebe of Jackson 
and G. L. Walt of Lansing. 
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Central Illinois Body 
Votes to Back A. W. A. 
in Rail Storage Fight 


NNHE Central Warehousemen’s Associ- 

ation of Illinois, at a meeting at the 
Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, on 
Feb. 9 and 10, went on record as not 
approving in its present form the pro- 
posed uniform State regulation of motor 
vehicles by the State Railway and Pub- 
lic Utilities Commissioners. The mem- 
bers were not certain whether the bus 
and truck interests would be properly 
protected. 

The association voted to hold its next 


| meeting on June 15 and 16 at Rockford. 


At the suggestion of Fred W. Bohl, 
Galesburg, it was decided to appoint a 
committee to investigate the possibili- 
ties of the benefits to the association 


and to proceed with the recommenda- 
‘tions of such details as they may choose 


for the establishing of an inter-ware- 
house relationship which would point out 
worthwhile rules of practice. 
“This association already 
in each member’s financial 
Mr. Bohl explained. “A loss 
by any member that might 


is directly 


sustained 


' exceed his legal liability and financial 


resources is apt to become something 


' for each of us to be concerned about. 


“My business is a little business, and 
I try to manage it in conformity to good 
business practice. I find myself brought 
in contact with business men both in 
and out of the warehouse industry. I 


' am led to the conclusion that the respect 


and confidence shown me is in proportion 
to the understanding that I appear to 
have of my business. I hope that I 
have no doubts as to my ability to figure 
a compensatory rate for my services, 
but back of my conclusions there lurks 
the fear that the rate submitted is ‘out 
of line’ with competition. I am forced 
to say that I have more cause to fear 
the loss of a customer through the ef- 
forts of a competitor who does not know 
how to figure rates than through one 
who does. 

“IT am frank to confess that something 
is wrong with the industry when we are 
forced to accept remuneration for our 
services which have been dictated to us 
by our customers. I am safe in saying 
that all of us have submitted to the 
‘take it or leave it’ policy laid down by 
dominant interests. Intelligence and 
experience seem to be of no particular 
value in many such cases. 

“Truly, we have a lot to learn and 
far to go before we can protect our- 
selves as we properly should. Intelli- 
gence should point the way, and experi- 
ence should be an item of investment on 
which we demand a profit, just as much 
so as we demand a profit from any other 
kind of equipment. Courage is the 
force that will carry us on, for there are 
few forces in this world that can with- 
stand the man that has the courage of 
his own convictions.” 

The subject of Mr. Bohl’s address was 
“The Altruistic Inverterbrate,” in which 
he applied philosophy to business. The 
topic was inspired by Chester B. Car- 
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ruth, Chicago, of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, who, somewhat 
of a philosopher himself, had suggested 
during a discussion of rates and price 
standards, at the previous meeting in 
Peoria, that “as long as warehousemen 
acted as altruistic invertebrates there 
is little use to discuss the subject.” As 
Mr. Bohl pointed out, Mr. Carruth “has 
the right to speak as one having 
authority because he has years of ex- 
perience behind him and close contact 
with business in general and the ware- 
house business in particular.” 

“Dignified business demands the main- 
tenance of certain rules of practice,” 
continued Mr. Bohl. “There is nothing 
indefinite in the manner in which these 
rules are laid down. They impose an 
obligation in our conduct that stiffens 
the backbone and enables us to go forth 
and battle for our share of the well- 
known daily bread. Or, if your wish- 
bone is where your backbone ought to 
be, you should not be surprised if you 
wake up some blue Monday and find you 
have lost a lot of necessary things to 
keep you in business, among’. which 
might be your banker’s confidence.” 

Clarence A. Ullman, Peoria, chairman 
of the lake and river ports committee, 
reported progress in the work of elimi- 
nating free storage along the rivers, 
and Mr. Carruth explained what the 
A. W. A. was doing to oppose railroad 
storage. 

“The A. W. A. contends that the sole 
function of the railroads is to furnish 
transportation,” Mr. Carruth continued. 
“However, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that the railroads have 
the right to engage in the storage busi- 
ness, we shall ask the Commission to fix 
the storage rates on a compensatory 
basis and not permit them to be ab- 
sorbed into the line haul tariff.” 

Mr. Carruth said that if the railroads 
were permitted to go into the warehouse 
business it would be only a question of 
time before a majority of cities would 
be equipped with rail carrier warehouses. 

“These ral carried warehouses,” he 
declared, “because of their unique po- 
sition, will be able to offer their services 
at prices which the old-line- warehouses 
cannot meet, and will have the best of 
modern equipment. You are going to 
see a lot of old-line warehouses going 
out of business. Make a stubborn fight. 
The A. W. A. is making a determined 
fight to protect your interests.” 

Mr. Ullman declared that the situ- 
ation as to free storage on the river or 
at seaport affected every warehouseman, 
no matter how far from the ports. 

Following Mr. Carruth’s talk the as- 
sociation went on record as standing by 
the A. W. A. morally, and financially if 
necessary, in its fight for the warehouse 
industry. 

The time utilized in handling sugar, 
which had been brought up at the pre- 
ceding meeting in Peoria, was dis- 
cussed again, members reporting on the 
time required in the unloading and plac- 
ing of five carloads in their warehouses. 

One of the problems involved in the 
handling of small lots of sugar was 
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making reports, with its attendant cleri- 
cal work and postage, cutting into the 
profits of storage, it was pointed out. 

It was brought out in discussion that 
some manufacturers were asking ware- 
houses to store and distribute their 
products on a basis of the percentage of 
sales, and that the plan was being tried 
out in some warehouses. In some cases 
the fee was 5 per cent of the gross sales, 
it was stated. 

John W. Hamman, Decatur, made an 
inspirational talk on the need of leaders 
of the type of Lincoln in the storage in- 
dustry. 

“Cutting the Corners,” a discussion 
of management of warehouses, by John 
G. Petritz, Rockford, was read, his paper 
covering a wide range of subjects of in- 
terest to warehousemen. 

President E. L. Valentine turned one 
session over to the Allied Van Lines 
Round Table, at which Mr. Ullman pre- 
sided. The attendance was augmented 
by a number of members of the Missouri 
Warehousemen’s Association and the St. 
Louis Van Owners’ Association. The A. 
V. L. members went on record approv- 
ing the presentation, by Henry Riemers, 
Chicago, the general manager, of the 
stand of the furniture movers in regard 
to the coordination of truck and ,rail- 
road lines, now being considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Valentine presided at the associ- 
ation’s banquet, the principal address 
being delivered by Mr. Carruth, who 


talked on ethics. 
—Roy M. Edmonds 


Florida Association 
Files Household Goods 


Rates with Commission 


6 tn Florida Warehouse & Transfer 
- Association, through its secretary, 


Sidney A. Smith, Tampa, has filed with 
the State Railroad Commission the fol- 


lowing rates covering the hauling of 
household goods by motor vans or 
trucks: 
Loading 
Rate and 
per Mile, Unloading 
Capacity Cents Charge 
Up to 400 cubie feet... 30 $8.00 
100 to 750 ecubie feet.. 45 15.00 
750 to 1000 eubiec feet. 60 20.00 


The association last October voted to 
request the Commission to approve rates 
and rules, and, at the Commission’s sug- 
gestion, holders of certificates for the 
handling of household goods met and dis- 
cussed the proposed schedule at a meet- 
ing in Orlando on Jan. 13. This meeting 
was attended by warehousemen and 
others from Jacksonville, Tampa, Lake- 
land, Orlando, West Palm Beach, Miami 
and St. Petersburg, and it was voted to 
file the rates, the thought being that the 
action would serve to place the industry 
on a better business basis. 

Members agreed to request the Com- 
mission to adopt as a rule “that all vans 
or trucks used for the transportation of 
household goods under Commission cer- 
tificates be required to have shown in a 
conspicuous place the exact cubical con- 
tents of van or truck according to inside 
measurements.” 
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“ConnWA”’ Seeks 
Bill to Protect 
Storage Charges 


.—— designed to protect warehouse- 
men against loss of storage charges 
in cases where goods stored under a con- 
ditional bill of sale are sold on a chattel 
mortgage is to be introduced at the cur- 
rent session of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture under the sponsorship of the Con- 
necticut Warehousemen’s association, 
according to W. R. Palmer, secretary. 

As the Connecticut law now reads, if 
a warehouseman innocently receives 
goods on storage which have been sold 
under a conditional bill of sale and have 
been stored without the knowledge and 
consent of the vendor, the warehouseman 
cannot collect his charges either for cart- 
age or storage. If goods have been sold 
under a chattel mortgage and the vendor 
has registered his chattel mortgage with 
the proper authorities, this also the ware- 
houseman cannot collect charges for. If, 
however, goods have been sold under a 
chattel mortgage and the chattel mort- 
gage has not been registered, the ware- 
houseman can collect whatever charges 
have accrued against the goods. 

The object of the bill is to make a 
warehouseman’s charges against goods 
stored under any of the above conditions 
a superior lien. 

“The warehousemen feel that this is 
a fair bill,” according to Mr. Palmer, 
“as they have no means of knowing the 
conditions under which goods that are 
offered for storage have been sold, and 
it is also a benefit to the vendors of the 
goods in that goods that are placed in 
storage are not subject to the same wear 
and tear and damage that they would be 
if kept in use. So, in a way, the vendor 
is benefited by having the goods stored. 
This bill was introduced two years ago 
and was permitted to die in committee. 
We have hopes of having it passed this 
year. It will be presented by Senator 
John T. Walsh,, of the 17th Senatorial 
District.” 

The bill reads: 

“Subject to the provisions of Section 
4540 of the General Statutes, a ware- 
houseman shall have a superior lien on 
all goods deposited, or on the proceeds 
thereof in his hands, for all lawful 
charges for carting, labor, storage or 
any work or labor reasonably necessary 
for the preservation of said goods and 
furnished by the warehouseman, for 
money advanced, interest, insurance, 
transportation, labor, weighing, cooper- 
ing, notices and advertisement of sale of 
such goods.” 

“Such lien shall be valid as against 
such goods carted or stored whether the 
depositor be a sole owner, conditional 
vendee, mortgagor in possession or a 
holder by any special agreement. 


“The lien of the warehouseman on such 
goods so deposited, or on the proceeds 
realized from the sale thereof in his 
hands, for all lawful charges for cart- 
ing, labor, storage or any work or labor 
reasonably necessary for the preserva- 
tion of said goods, and furnished by the 
warehouseman, for money advanced, 
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Maryland and Capital Executives Foregather 





f poe first joint meeting of the Washington (D. C.) Warehousemen’s Association 
- and the Maryland Furniture Warehousemen’s Association was held on Lincoln’s 
Birthday at Ciro’s in Washington. The gathering promises to be an annual affair, 
and the first attracted about fifty members and guests. 

C. A. Aspinwall, president of the Washington local, presided and served as toast- 
master. Speeches were made by C. J. Hamilton, Baltimore; Lawrence A. Naylor, 
Baltimore, as president of the Maryland association; William H. Schaefer, Stan- 
ford, president of the Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association, and A. Bernard 


Heine, Baltimore. 


It was announced that J. Norman Geipe, the V. Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co. and the Broadway Storage Co., all of Baltimore, had been elected to membership 
in the Maryland F. W. A. Mr. Geipe, Joseph Davidson and H. E. Podlich, rep- 
resenting the three firms, were called on for brief remarks. 

Meeting and dinner and an entertainment which followed were managed by 
Dwight K. Terry of the Washington association. — J O'Ceance 


interest, insurance, transportation, labor, 
weighing, coopering, notices and adver- 
tisment of sale of such goods, and ex- 
pense of selling such goods, where de- 
fault has been made in satisfying the 
warehouseman’s lien, shall be a superior 
lien and claim as against such goods and 
all persons claiming an interest therein, 
and shall first be discharged before the 
warehouseman shall be required to sur- 
render such goods. 

“Section 4537 of the General Statutes 
is hereby repealed.” 

Another bill pending before the 1931 
Legislature would increase the maximum 
load of six-wheeled trucks from 30,000 to 
40,000 pounds. This measure is spon- 
sored by the Motor Truck Association 


of Connecticut. 
—Charles B. Barr. 


Brooklyn Committees 


John D. White, president of the Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association of 
Brooklyn and Long Island, has appointed 
committees for 1931. The chairmen are: 

M. Charles, advertising; Walter W. 
Weekes, the association’s secretary, 
Allied Van Lines; C. N. Jenkins, arbitra- 
tion and code of ethics; H. A. Strang, 
better business; H. A. Wastie, law and 
legislation; J. Nellis, uniform methods; 


W. H. Whelen, transportation; S. Burke, 
entertainment; F. Deickman, member- 
ship; R. C. Reilly, publicity; A. M. Flem- 
ing, advisory; Walter W. Weekes, insur- 
ance; R. C. Knipe, Jr., cost accounting. 


P. J. Herbert Is 
New President of 
Ohio Haulers’ Body 


base Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers held its eighth annual meet- 
ing on Feb. 10 at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus. Highlights were a 
discussion of legislation by the organiza- 
tion’s attorney, E. J. Shover, and a 
discussion, led by Ralph M. Lucas, of 
Columbus, of the proposed warehouse 
lien law. Officers and directors were 
elected as follows: 

President, Paul J. Herbert, president 
William Herbert & Sons Co., Youngs- 
town. 

Vice-president, James G. Merrin, Co- 
lumbus. 

Secretary, Lloyd Riley, Columbus. 

Treasurer, D. E. Edwards, president 
Edwards Transfer & Storage Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

Manager, Frank E. Kirby, Columbus. 

Directors, P. J. Alther, Dayton; J. H. 
Carew, manager Mansfield Transfer & 
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Chousing 
Storage Co., Mansfield; W. E. Easton, 
Cleveland; E. H. Lee, secretary H. C. 
Lee & Sons Co., Toledo; Charles J. Mc- 
Devitt, Cincinnati; J. W. Peoples, man- 
ager Merchants Transfer Co., Marion; 
Harry J. Seebon, owner Seebon Trans- 
fer & Storage, Fostoria; Glenn Ward, 
Columbus; David L. Britten, Cleveland; 
John Deppie, Wadsworth; R. B. Evans, 
Van Wert. 

The association went on record oppos- 
ing a State bill which would increase 
truck license fees approximately 20 per 
cent. 

Regarding the lien measure, Mr. Lu- 
eas explained that it was ready for in- 
troduction in the Ohio Legislature and 
would, if enacted, give the warehouse- 
man a prior lien on mortgaged merchan- 
dise in storage after notice given to the 
mortgager that the goods were there, 
etc. At present the mortgage or condi- 
tional sale agreement has priority. 
| Frank C. Schmidt, Toledo, outlined 
the plan to have a separate bureau es- 
‘tablished within the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission for better enforcement. 





os 'A committee headed by Mr. Schmidt had 
coln’s & oonferred with Governor White and re- 
lair, B wsived considerable encouragement. 
Major Thomas J. Herbert, special 
toast- F ouncil of the State Public Utilities 
tylor, F Commission, speaking at the evening 
te: | banquet, urged the haulers to “sell them- 
rnard ' selves” to the public as one means of 
___ & securing better enforcement of the utili- 
a a8¢ B ties Act. He declared the public was 
rship | still ignorant of what the certified hauler 
TeP- & stood for. Guests at the banquet in- 
‘cluded prominent State officials and Ed- 
d by® ward F. Loomis of the National Auto- 
Lor. §& mobile Chamber of Commerce. 
| Ray Wagner, Springfield, in his ad- 
—f dress of welcome as president, at the 
business session, reviewed the year’s ac- 
irke, — complishments, involving enforcement, 
iber- — driver courtesy, legislation, Court ac- 
lem- — tions, tariffs, etc. 
1Sur- —J. W. Lehman. 
ig. § 
_Johnston Heads 
Los Angeles W. A. 
T the annual meeting of the Los An- 
geles Warehousemen’s Association, 
| held on Feb. 11, B. F. Johnston, manager 
cial of the Jennings-Nibley Warehouse Co., 
cot. | Was elected president, succeeding W. E. 
lick Fessenden, president of the California 
oie Warehouse Co. 
ee, Edgar S. Stanley, owner of the Star 


Truck & Warehouse Co., was chosen 
of EF vice-president. 


J. S. Miller, also identified with the 


use ° 
ail Star organization, was elected secre- 
rere ° 
tary-treasurer, succeeding L. D. Owen, 
vice-president of Westland Warehouses, 
lent Ine 
1gs- —S. A. Lewis. 
Co- 
Johnson Honored 
nt B. Frank Johnson, secretary of the 
a Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
. sociation, was elected president of the 
; Texas Trade Association Executives at 
us. ager ; 
HW the recent organization meeting, held in 


& Houston. 
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The Ohio W. A. Again 
Elects W. R. Kissick 


MENDMENT to the constitution and 
by-laws to make them more readily 
workable and to suit present day con- 
ditions was the principal accomplishment 
at the annual convention of the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association, held at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. The organization 
was formed in 1919 as the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Warehousemen & Truckers, and 
subsequently the birth of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Commercial Haulers de- 
tracted from the warehousemen’s associa- 
tion’s membership and led to adoption of 











-_ 


William R. Kissick, reelected pres- 
ident of Ohio Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 


the present name. Under the constitu- 
tion as now revised the board is given 
additional authority. 

The delegates elected as directors, for 
one year each, William H. Kutschbach, 
president of the Kutschbach-McNally 
Co., Columbus; W. R. Kissick, secretary 
of the Neal Storage Co., Cleveland, and 
Edward Wuichet, president of the Union 
Storage Co., Dayton; for two years each, 
George A. Wright, owner of the Pad- 
dock Transfer & Storage Co., Marion, 
and Alton H. Greeley, president of the 
General Storage Co., Cleveland; and, for 
three years each, W. J. Thompson, sec- 
retary of the General Fireproof Co., To- 
ledo, and F. W. Berry, manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Warehouse Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The board then reelected Mr. Kissick 
president of the association. Mr. Berry 
was chosen vice-president and Mr. 
Kutschbach treasurer. Under the re- 
vised constitution the president will ap- 
point a secretary. 

A “survey of driver training and 
safety work” is being carried no by the 
association, questionnaires having been 
distributed to all the members. 

A proposal to join with the Associa- 
tion of Commercial Haulers in support- 
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ing enactment of the proposed State lien 
law was discussed. Considerable oppo- 
sition developed among members, who 
expressed themselves satisfied with the 
present statute, and no action was taken. 

An invitation from the haulers’ organi- 
zation to merge the two organizations 
was unanimously voted down after a rec- 
ommendaticn opposing consolidation had 
been presented by a committee headed 
by W. E. Hague. 

H. E. MacNiven, Chicago, fiela see- 
retary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, called attention 
to the probability that the National 
would, in 1932, discontinue holding sum- 
mer meetings. 

—J. W. Lehman. 





Pickard Reelected 
President of the 
Local in Toronto 


5 pees Toronto Cartage and Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its annual 
meeting at the Royal York Hotel on 
Jan. 15 and elected officers as follows: 

President, William Pickard, manager, 
W. J. Pickard, Ltd. 

Vice-president, James Sercombe. 

Secretary-treasurer, C. F. B. Tippet, 
president, Howell Warehouses, Ltd. 

Executive committee, the three officers 
and J. H. Warren, vice-president, M. 
Rawlinson, Ltd.; P. G. Heyward, of P. 
G. Heyward, Ltd.; Charles McMillan, 
president, McMillan & Co., Ltd., Cartage 
& Storage; F. A. Magee, secretary, City 
Storage, Ltd., and George Edgar Patti- 
son and Thomas Collins. 

The address of the evening was by 
R. B. Morley, general manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ation of Ontario, who, explaining the 
theory of workmen’s compensation, of- 
fered to work with the association in 
rate-making. 

Discussion brought out that a uniform 
contract for long distance moving had 
been presented to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and virtually approved and that 
use of it probably would be enforced 
throughout Ontario. 





Cooperation 
in Detroit 


"WHE Detroit Retail Furniture Associ- 

ation will cooperate with the Detroit 
Van Owners’ Association so that only 
members of the latter will be allowed to 
move furniture sold on contract by the 
retailers. This action by the furniture 
sellers is attributed to the fact that con- 
siderable damage has been done to 
household goods bought on contract by 
irresponsible movers using inadequate 
equipment. 

At a recent meeting of the Detroit 
V. O. A. one member was expelled for 
improper practices. Affidavits showed 
that the firm used a single office with 
four telephones operated under four 
names, and changed names frequently 
after actions had led to court proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. A. N. Morris, executive secretary, 
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was asked to prepare a roll showing the 
investment of each member in his busi- 
ness and the amount of taxation of all 
kinds paid by each. This was a pre- 
liminary move in a demand for general 
tax reduction in city, State and county, 
expected to be formulated by all 


branches of industry. 
—Philip N. O’Havra. 


Illinois A. of M. W. 
May Issue New Tariff 


OMPILATION and publication of a 

new rate guide, to replace the fa- 
mous Tariff No. 9 issued by the Illinois 
Association of Merchandise Warehouse- 
men in 1924 and its various supple- 
ments, will probably be the early work 
of the Illinois body’s 1931 cost finding 
committee. 

A. H. Millward, Chicago, is chairman 
of the committee and the other mem- 
bers are Elmer Erickson, new general 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association; G. F. Becker, W. W. 
Huggett, E. H. Hagel, V. M. Kolly, D. 
M. Macomber, W. G. Morgan, H. F. Part- 
ridge and H. W. Verrall, all of Chicago. 


Texans Plan 
a Southwest 


Association 
(By Telegraph) 
DOPTION of a motion to invite ware- 
house and transfer companies in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi to join with the Texas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
and to change the name of the body 
to the Texas Southwest Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association was a feature 
of the annual meeting of the Texas or- 
ganization, at Houston on Feb. 20 
and 21. 

OQ. E. Latimer, secretary of the Scobey 
Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio, was 
elected president, succeeding Roy Bin- 
yon, president of the Binyon-O’Keefe 
Fireproof Storage Co., Fort Worth. 

R. B. Albaugh, president of the Texas 
I'ireproof Storage Co., Waco, was chosen 
first vice-president, and R. E. Abernathy, 
‘ort Worth, second vice-president. 

B. Frank Johnson, Fort Worth, was 


reelected secretary-manager. 


Close study was given to proposed 
legislation which would affect the indus- 
try and most of the discussion was 
about bills pending before the State 
Legislature. Committees were appointed 
to use such means as may be essential 
to combat or promote various bills. 

A proposed measure which would 
clarify present truck operations was 
supported, but a bill which if passed 
would virtually eliminate trucks from 
the highways was vigorously opposed. 
A proposed warehouse bill, intended to 
benefit warehousemen, was. given some 
discussion pro and con. | 

Leading papers read at the meeting 
included “Cost of Doing Business,” by 
L. .G. Riddell, Houston; and “Ethics in 
Business,” which, by Col: P. A. Weather- 
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Wanted: 
‘AN, 25 to 35 years of 


| age, with sales and ex- 
ecutive ability. Must have 
had experience in the storage 
and moving business and be 
a go-getter. 

This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity, for a young man who 
can qualify, to join a growing 
national organization. 

Address Box B-554, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





red, will be printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution among the membership. 

Cooperative advertising was recom- 
mended by Secretary Johnson in his 
report but no action was taken. 

Discussion among Allied Van Line 
members brought out a proposal to re- 
duce rates but action was deferred for 
twenty days; another meeting will then 
be held, in Dallas, to study rate con- 
struction. 

Resolutions were passed on the deaths 
of Frank E. Scobey, San Antonio, and 
William Wiley, Galveston. 

—B. C. Reber. 


— 


Sours Elected Head 
of Rochester Body 


At the annual meeting of the Truck- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of Rochester, N. Y., officers were 
elected as follows: 
President, Harold A. Sours, proprietor 
Sours Carting & Storage Co. 
Vice-president, George Hoffman. 
Secretary, Charles J. Costitch, secre- 
tary B. G. Costitch & Sons, Inc. 
Treasurer, Frank S. Gottry, president 
Sam Gottry Carting Co. 
Sergeant-at-arms, George Batterson. 


St. Louis V. O. A. 
Elects Carroll 


§ Mew, St. Louis Van Owners recently 
elected officers for 1931. The new 
president is John M. Carroll, president 
of the Boehl Storage & Moving Co. W. 
Holstein of the Fair Express Co. W. 
chosen vice-president; Arthur J. Port- 
mann, the retiring president, who is sec- 
retary of the F. H. Portmann Storage 
Co., is now treasurer; and William Lee, 
of the General Warehousing Co., was 


elected secretary. 
—Roy M. Edmonds. 





Trade Associations 
Spend Millions on 
Varied Advertising 


BI XPENDITURE of millions of dol- 

lars annually by trade associations 
in an organized effort to expand the 
markets for the products of their in- 
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dustries is disclosed in a _ preliming 
survey made by the Trade Associati 
Department of the Chamber of (Cop 
merce of the United States. 


The Chamber’s department canvaggufh 


more than 1000 trade associations ; 
determine the amount of money th 
expended for trade promotion purpog 
in 1930. Out of this number 400 asy 
ciations reported that they had carrid 
on trade promotion work last year » 
a cost of more than $22,000,000. 

The largest single item of this tot; 
amount was the sum of $6,653,351 fy 
advertising in newspapers, magazine 
direct mail, radio, ete. The survey jy 
dicates the growing popularity of 
operative advertising as carried on }; 
trade associations. Other specific item 
listed in the total expenditures are: 

Technical research, $1,199,731; ma 
ket research, $306,360; publicity, $763 
728; field service, $1,700,860; system 
tized education, $44,862. 

Thirty-seven organizations reporte 
total expenditures, only without specify. 
ing the manner in which the money wa 
spent in trade promotion activities. Th 
entire amount spent by these thirty: 
seven organizations amounted to $l], 
054,155. 





Abernethy Now Heads 
Pittsburgh Terminal 


C. N. Abernethy has been electe/ 
president of the Pittsburgh Termina 
Warehouse & Transfer Co. He succeed 
James I. Buchanan, who died on Jan. ? 

At a recent meeting of the stock. 


holders the by-laws were changed tif 


provide for seven instead of five di 
rectors, and the seven elected are M 
Abernethy, James A. Henderson, Georg: 


M. Laughlin, Jr., William H. Robinsonf 
Harry W. Dunlap, Jr., A. C. Robinson 


and L. H. Gethoefer. 

The directors then elected officers- 
Mr. Abernethy, president; James A 
Henderson, vice-president and _ treas 
urer; Joseph E. Salisbury, secretary ani 
general superintendent, and Harry W. 
Mertens, assistant secretary and assist: 
ant treasurer. 





Douglas Expansion 


The Douglas Shipside Storage Corpo 
ration, New Orleans, has filed a charter, 
scheduling capital stock as $1,000. The 
officers are W. H. Douglas, president: 
George B. Dermody, secretary, and Jaj 
Weil, treasurer. 

Mr. Douglas is president, Mr. Der: 
mody is treasurer and Mr. Weil is vice 
president of the Douglas Public Service 
Corp., Inc. 





Villigan Honored 


Ernest H. Milligan, vice-president of 
Lee Bros., Inc., New York City, has beet 
elected president of the Harlem Board 
of Commerce. 
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Security, Washington, 
Farned $131,570 Net 
in 1930 Calendar Year 


HE twenty-fifth annual report of the 

Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., shows that the net earnings for 
1930 amounted to $131,570.17. Dividends 
paid to the 207 stockholders totaled 
$120,000. 

The net profits “during this year of 
lessened business,” according to the re- 
port of C. A. Aspinwall, president, to 
the stockholders, exceeded in 1930 those 
of any other year except 1929. Assets 
of Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to $1,241,- 
369.70, as compared with $1,257,685.28 
on the corresponding date in 1929. 

Starting with January 1, 1931, a pen- 
sion plan for all the company’s employ- 
Hitherto group 
life insurance and opportunity for stock 


Aspinwall informed the _ stockholders, 
“now give the employees of your com- 
pany a feeling of security that is re- 
fected in their loyalty and efficiency.” 
Mr. Aspinwall said further in his 


| report: 


“The scope of the company’s activities 
has been considerably enlarged by its 
lift? van service by means of the com- 
pany’s own steel ‘lift’ vans, which are 
now scattered well over the surface of 
the globe, and by means of its motor 
van service through the Allied Van Lines 


‘covering the eastern part of the United 


States.” 


National Chamber Will 
Consider the Business 
Depression and Results 


most formidable task that has con- 
fronted it since its organization,” the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announced at Washington in Feb- 
ruary that it would take up at its an- 
nual meeting, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on April 28 to May 1, “the larger ques- 
tions projected by the widespread busi- 
ness depression and the train of eco- 


' nomic events leading up to it.” 


The character of the Chamber’s ap- 


proach is indicated in the general theme 


of the assembly—‘“‘Business Leadership 
and the Public.” Consideration will be 
given the problems following in the wake 
of the recession—unemployment, lagging 
consumption, industrial lethargy—‘“not 
in the light of the immediate emer- 
gency,” it is explained, “but in the 
longer prospective of cause and effect.” 
These will be taken up from the busi- 
ness viewpoint, and “the possibility of 
laying a course of action looking to 
the prevention or minimizing of the un- 
toward effects of fluctuations will be 
weighed against a background of prac- 
tical business management.” 

“Can Depressions and Booms. Be 
Eliminated?” will be one topic discussed, 
and attempts will be made to find an- 
swers to these questions: 

1. What is “business stabilization?” 
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2.Is it attainable? Within what lim- 
its? 

3.Is it desirable? 

4. What are its possibilities? 

5. Can production and consumption be 
balanced? 

6.Can the nation’s purchasing power 
be maintained at a level? 

7. What are the uses and abuses of 
Governmental and private credit? 
8.Can saturation points be 

mined? 
9. What about unemployment? 


deter- 


Hahn 
The 


Buys Devoluy 
Hahn Brothers Fireproof Ware- 


house, Inc., New York City, has pur- 
chased the business of J. Devoluy, Inc., 


a household goods storage firm at 246- 
248 West 27th Street. The Devoluy com- 
pany was established in 1896 and held 
membership in the New York Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. 

The Hahn acquisition includes the 
storage accounts only. The real estate 
is being held by the original owners, 
who were not identified with the Devoluy 
business. 
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F. L. Allen Manager of 
Reorganized American 
Firm in Los Angeles 
6 pew Los Angeles building which has 


been called “the most beautiful ware- 
house in the world’—erected several 
years ago and operated by the Ameri- 
can Storage, Inc., of California until it 
went into the hands of receivers—has 
been purchased from the receivers by a 
group of local capitalists and is now 
being operated as the American Storage 
Co. 

KF. L. Allen, formerly with the Lyon 
Van & Storage Co. and earlier with the 
old California Fireproof Storage Co., 
and who is an experienced furniture 
warehouseman, has been appointed man- 


ager of the American company. Mr. 
Allen has been twenty years in the 
household goods storage business. The 


firm has been admitted to membership 
in the California Van and Storage Asso- 
ciation. 

The structure is recognized as a work 
of art and has hitherto been described 
in detail in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing. Of Spanish style of architecture, 
it is located at 3634 Beverly Boulevard. 





| Walker’s Business 


Retinue Assembles at Memphis 








_ managers of the warehouses operated by James M. Walker, Memphis, as 
head of the O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., Inc., and the Walker Storage & Van 
Co., held a three-day meeting in Memphis early in February to discuss problems 


of mutual interest. 


It was agreed, according to Mr. Walker, that there was virtually as much busi- 
ness available in the southern territory as ever before, but that the staffs would 


have to work harder to get it. 


To this end he was endeavoring, he stated, not 


only to have his sales organization operate more efficiently, but to have the operat- 
ing end of his organization bolstered up so that there would be no lost motion. 

The accompanying photograph, taken in front of the O. K. warehouse in Memphis 
on Feb. 11, shows Mr. Walker (foreground) and his staff—left to right, E. J. 
Lanigan, manager, Memphis; George E. Butler, manager and secretary, New Or- 
leans; A. Allen Botts, manager and secretary, Louisville; J. R. (Dick) Walker, 
treasurer; John K. Walker, vice-president; Charles F. Hunt, in charge of operations; 
George Sebold, manager and vice-president, Atlanta. 
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New I.C.C. Credit Rules 
Covering Freight Bills 
Go Into Effect March 10 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, : 
1163 National Press Building. 


ESTATEMENT of the rules govern- 

ing payment of freight bills and ac- 
cessorial transportation charges is made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in disposing of Ex Parte 73, dealing with 
Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The new rules become effective as 
of March 10. 

Pointing out that “we have no author- 
ity to issue an order requiring carriers 
to grant any credit,” the Commission 
states that the carriers have the right 
and privilege not only to demand pay- 
ment of the freight charges before re- 
linquishing possession of the freight at 
destination, but to demand the payment 
of such charges before forwarding the 
freight from the point of origin. 

Section 3, paragraph 2, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in effect prior to 
March 4, 1927, provided: 

“From and after July 1, 1920, no car- 
rier by railroad subject to the provisions 
of this Act shall deliver or relinquish 
possession at destination of any freight 
transported by it until all tariff rates 
and charges thereon have been paid, ex- 
cept under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may from time to time 
prescribe to assure prompt payment of 
all such rates and charges and to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination: Provided, 
That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be construed to prohibit any 
carrier from extending credit in connec- 
tion with rates and charges on freight 
transported for the United States, for 
any department, bureau or agency there- 
of, or for any State or Territory or 
political subdivision thereof, or for the 
District of Columbia.” 

On March 4, 1927, section 3, para- 
graph 2, was amended by the omission 
of the words “assure prompt payment” 
and the substitution therefor of the 
words “govern the settlement.” 

The effect of this amendment, the 
Commission states, was to give addi- 
tional freedom of action to the Commis- 
sion and enables it “to prescribe rules 
permitting carriers to depart from the 
cash basis for reasons, which, prior to 
the amendment, would not have justi- 
fied such action.” 

“We do not interpret the amended 
statute, however, as justifying us in 
giving preference to commercial inter- 
ests over the rights and desires of the 
carriers,” the Commission says, “and 
we do not feel justified in prescribing 
rules clothing the carriers with a per- 
missive authority they do not desire and 
which may subject them to threatened 
or actual diversion of traffic and result 
in unjust discrimination among’ ship- 
pers.” 

The rules enunciated by the Commis- 
sion modify the old rules as stated in 
57 I. C. C., 591, as follows: 

“The carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure 
payment of the tariff charges within 
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the credit periods herein specified, may 
relinquish poszession of freight in ad- 
vance of the payment of the tariff 
charges thereon and may extend credit 
in the amount of such charges to those 
who undertake to pay such charges, 
such persons herein being called ship- 
pers, for a period of 48 hours computed 
as hereinafter set forth. 

“Where retention of possession of 
freight by the carrier until the tariff 
rates and charges thereon have been 
paid will retard prompt delivery or will 
retard prompt release of equipment or 
station facilities, the carrier, upon tak- 
ing precautions deemed by it to be suf- 
ficient to assure payment of the tariff 
charges within the credit period herein 
specified may relinquish possession of 
the freight in advance of the payment 
of the tariff charges thereon and may 
extend credit in the amount of such 
charges to shipper for a period of 96 
hours to be computed as hereinafter set 
forth. 

“Where a carrier has relinquished pos- 
session of freight and collected the 
amount of tariff charges represented in 
a freight bill presented by it as the total 
amount of such charges, and another 
freight bill for additional charges is 
thereafter presented to the shipper, the 
carrier may extend credit in the amount 
of such additional charges for a period 
of 30 days, to be computed as herein- 
after set forth, from the date of the 
presentation of the subsequently pre- 
sented freight bill. 

“Where icing charges are not pub- 
lished in the tariff at fixed amounts de- 
terminable at the time the shipment 
moves from point of origin, and where 
freight charges are prepaid and icing 
charges are to be paid by the consignor, 
the carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure 
prompt payment of the tariff charges 
within the credit period herein specified, 
may relinquish possession of the freight 
in advance of the payment of the icing 
charges and may delay presentation of 
bills for such icing charges for a period 
not exceeding 15 days after the end of 
the calendar month during which the 
charges accrued and may extend credit 
in the amount of such charges for 15 
days from the presentation of the bill 
for such charges. 


“Where the amount of demurrage 
charges is determinable under average 
agreements made in accordance with 
tariff provisions, the carrier, upon tak- 
ing precautions deemed by it to be suffi- 
cient to assure prompt payment of the 
tariff charges within the credit period, 
may delay the presentation of bills for 
such demurrage charges for a _ period 
not to exceed 15 days from the expira- 
tion of the authorized demurrage period 
and may extend credit in the amount of 
the demurrage charges accruing during 
the demurrage period for 15 days 
from the presentation of the bill for 
such charges. 

“Where the freight bill is presented to 
the shipper prior to or at the time of 
delivery of the freight, the 48-hour and 
96-hour periods of credit shall run from 
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the first 12 o’clock midnight following 
the delivery of the freight. 

“Where the freight bill is presented ty 
the shipper subsequent to the time th 
freight is delivered, the 48-hour and 9. 
hour periods of credit shall run from the 
first 12 o’clock midnight following th 
presentation of the freight bill. 

“Every carrier shall present freigh; 
bills for all transportation charges ey. 
cept those herein specifically excepted ty 
shippers prior to the first 12 o’clock 
midnight following delivery of _ the 
freight, except that when informatio 
sufficient to enable the carrier to com. 
pute the tariff charges is not then avail. 
able to the carrier at the delivery point, 
the freight bills shall be presented not 
later than the first 12 o’clock midnight 
following the day upon which sufficient 
information becomes available to the 
delivering agent of the carrier. 


Use of Mail 


“Shippers may elect to have their 
freight bills presented by means of the 
United States mails, and when the mai 
service is so used the time of mailing 
by the carrier shall be deemed to be the 
time of presentation of the bills. I 
case of dispute as to the time of mail- 
ing the post mark shall be accepted as 
showing such time. 

“Sundays and legal holidays, othe 
than Saturday half-holidays, may be ex- 
cluded from the computation of the 
periods of credit. 

“The mailing by the shipper of valid 
check, draft, or money orders, which 
are satisfactory to the carrier, in pay- 
ment of freight charges within the credit 
periods allowed such shipper may be 
deemed to be the collection of the tariff 
charges within the credit period for the 
purposes of these rules. In case of dis- 
pute as to the time of mailing the post 
mark shall be accepted as showing such 
time.” 


In its general discussion of the case, 
the Commission observes that “the law 
requires that charges for the transpor- 
tation of freight must be paid within 
the credit period allowed by the regula- 
tions. The desire of shippers to adhere 
to convenient and established methods of 
conducting their business and to post- 
pone payment pending disputes as to the 
legal charges is no excuse for the failure 
to comply with the law. Deviations by 
shippers from the terms of the statute 
and the regulations made _ pursuant 
thereto are no more to be countenanced 
than are such acts on the part of the 
carriers.” 

The National Industrial Traffic League, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
National Wholesale Grocers Association, 
National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, Western Fruit Jobbers Associ- 
ation, the Manufacturers Association, 
Millers’ National Federation, and more 
than a score of Chambers of Commerce 
and large industrial concerns’ were 
among the petitioners who sought re 
visions in the credit rules involved in 


this case. 
—Horace H. Herr. 
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in San Antonio After 
an Apoplectic Stroke 


RANK EDGAR SCOBEY, director 

of the United States Mint dur- 
ing the Harding administration, and un- 
til within the past year president of the 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, died at his home in that 
ity on Feb. 6, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

Born in Troy, Ohio, in 1866, where 
he attended the public schools, Mr. Sco- 
bey became interested in politics while 
si]] a young man. It was while serv- 
ing on a local Republican committee that 
he became acquainted with the late 
President Harding. In 1897 he entered 
the race for sheriff of Miami County, 
Ohio, and won over seven opponents. He 
srved in that office until 1902, when 
‘he was elected chief clerk of the Ohio 
State Senate, of which Mr. Harding was 
then a member. 

Mr. Scobey was reelected chief clerk 
in 1904, but his health failed and he re- 











Frank E. 


ware- 


former 
house executive and a national fig- 
ure, who died on Feb. 6 


Scobey, 


moved to Texas shortly after, going first 
to San Antonio, and later to Mercedes, 
where he operated a citrus farm. He 
returned to San Antonio in 1913 and 
organized the Scobey Fireproof Storage 
Co., which enjoyed a successful growth 
under his direction and today is one of 
the largest warehouse firms in_ the 
Southwest. He sold out his interest in 
the company last year, but has main- 
tained an interest in transfer and stor- 
age problems nevertheless. 

Mr. Scobey and Warren G. Harding 
were warm personal friends. After Mr. 
Harding’s nomination and before he 
took office the President-elect went to 
Texas and visited Mr. Scobey at Point 
Isabel, where the two were companions 
on hunting and fishing trips. 

Mr. Scobey was at one time a di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
San Antonio. 

In November, 1929, Mr. Scobey suf- 
fered a serious illness while resting at 
his home in Fulton, and spent some time 
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in a hospital at Corpus Christi before 
his recovery was assured. During the 
past few years he had lived in San An- 
tonio. 

While associated with the transfer 
and warehouse industry he took an im- 
portant part, both directly and indirect- 
ly, in all its activities. While he was 
unable to attend all the conventions and 
business functions, his constructive in- 
fluence and guiding wisdom were felt 
at meetings. A firm believer in associa- 
tion work, the firm bearing his name 
holds membership in the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and the Texas Transfer & 
Warehousemen’s Association. He was a 
member of the Alzafar Shrine, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club, and 
a member of the Elks. His widow, Mrs. 
Eveland Scobey, survives. 

Mr. Scobey’s funeral was one of the 
largest ever held in San Antonio, with 
hundreds of persons in all walks of life 
standing silently as the coffin was borne 
from the home to the station, where it 
was taken for burial to his birthplace 
at Troy, Ohio. The floral offerings 
swamped the home, and hundreds of 
telegrams came from prominent men 
who had known him in politics and 
business. 


J. L. Winn 
OSEPH LEO WINN, president and 


VY general manager of Winn & Russell. 
Inc., Seattle, died on Feb. 1. He had 
undergone an operation on Jan. 17, after 
becoming suddenly ill on that day. 

Born in Portage, Wis., on Dee. 28, 
1873, Mr. Winn started business, with 
the Minnesota Transfer Co., early in his 
youth. He went to St. Louis as a Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy switchman 
and was later promoted to chief clerk 
in the yard office. He was from the 
old railroad “school of the link and pin,” 
receiving a hand injury while in the 
switching service. 

In 1902 Mr. Winn removed to Seattle 
and for several years was connected 
with the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern roads. He then decided to 
quit railroading and go into the com- 
mercial field, and became traffic man- 
ager for the Standard Furniture Co., 
later taking the same position with the 
Grote-Rankin Co., heading its warehous- 
ing and shipping for several years. 
When, in 1911, Grote-Rankin gave up 
its warehouse, Mr. Winn, in partnership 
with D. G. Russell, entered the storage 
and distribution business as Winn & 
Russell, Inc. The company developed 
into one of the major firms in this in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Winn was married in 1904 and 
his survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Barbara, and a son, Herbert, who is con- 
nected with the business. 

Mr. Winn was a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, the Washington 
State Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Truck Owners Association of Seattle, 
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A. F. Jones 


peg ween F. JONES, president of 
-& the United Warehouse Co., Wichita, 


Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., died on 
Dee. 5. 

Mr. Jones removed to Kansas from 
Iowa in 1888, establishing himself at 


Pratt, Kan., where he dealt in grain 
and live-stock and made a wide acquain- 
tance over the Southwest. In 1913 he 
went to Wichita and shortly thereafter 
built the United’s warehouse at 815 East 
Second Street, in partnership with A. 
S. Parks of Wichita, with whom he had 
a friendly dissolution of partnership in 
1921. 

Mr. Jones was president of the United 
from organization until his death, and 
built up a profitable and substantial 
business. Under his management the 
company pioneered a finance plan on 
many thousands of automobiles with fae- 
tories and dealers, and this is said to 
have been the first plan of its kind in 
the country. At one time the firm had 
1025 motor cars of one make in storage. 
The United has always maintained 
strictly merchandise warehouses and 
handles the accounts of many of the 
leading distributors. 

Mr. Jones’ sons, Earl W. 
Lee B. Jones, have been active 
business for a number of years. Earl 
W. Jones, who lives in Wichita, has 
succeeded his father as president, and 
Lee B. Jones, a resident of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. 

The Jones interests own and operate 
three ranches in Pratt and Clark Coun- 
ties, Kan. These and the majority of 
the rest of the property were willed to 
the two sons, who are carrying on the 
business. 


Jones and 
in the 


HW. H. Metcalf 

W. H. Metcalf, an organizer and for- 
merly secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association, of which the 
present organization of that name was 
an outgrowth, died late in January at 
his home in Upper Darby, Pa., at the 
age of 65 years. Since 1923 he had been 
executive secretary of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Association and at 
one time served in the State House of 
Representatives. 


James A. McShane 


James A. McShane, at one time owner 
of the Oshkosh Storage Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., died on Jan. 19 at a local hospital 
after a lingering illness. He was 66 
vears old. 


F. J. Sifford 

Frank J. Sifford, who formerly oper- 
ated the Ventura Transfer Co., Ventura, 
Cal., a firm which his father had organ- 
ized, died at his home in that city on 
Nov. 27 at the age of 66 years. 
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Uncle Sam Insigne 


Flashed in Light 





FORWA 
MARCH 


N electrically operated sign, with 
lights flashing; of the above “1931 
America Forward March” slogan and 
insigne was one feature at the recent 
meeting of the Hartford, Conn., Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It was prepared by 
Distribution and Warehousing and was 
supplied to the Connecticut organization 
by the Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co. 

During the dancing all lights in the 
hall were extinguished except that con- 
nected with the sign, which was on dis- 
play on the balcony of the ballroom. 

At the meeting the Uncle Sam pic- 
ture and the button containing the “For- 
ward March” slogan were distributed 
among the delegates. 

The illustrated sign was displayed by 
Distribution and Warehousing in the 
lobby of the Hotel Gunter at San An- 
tonio during the winter convention of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and later in the lobby of the 
Hotel Ambassador at Atlantic City, 
N. J., during the convention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 


Federal Warehouse 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ONSTRUCTION plans for a new 

Government warehouse to the built 
here are being perfected in the office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks, of 
which Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant 
is director. This structure is to cost 
$1,700,000, and the general design has 
just been approved by the Commission 
on Fine Arts, which passes on all build- 
ings erected by the Government in the 
national capital. 

The new warehouse will be located 
in the southwest section of the city, be- 
tween C and D and Seventh and Ninth 
streets. The site is just south of rail- 
road connections, making it easy to pro- 
vide switch connections. The building 
will be seven stories high, 498 feet long 
and 214 feet wide. It will have a drive- 
Way running underneath the _ entire 
plant. The project takes on the char- 
acter of a “model warehouse,” and its 
construction will be adapted to the lat- 
est methods of handling the variety of 
materials and commodities which the 
Federal government has to store. 
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It is not likely that the new ware- 
house will divert any considerable 
amount of business from the local pri- 
vate warehouses. Rather it will bring 
together, under one roof, materials and 
supplies now stored by the Government 
in other huildings. 

—George H. Manning. 





Evansville Expansion 


A contract has been awarded by the 
Evansville Ice & Storage Co., Evansville, 
Ind., for enlargement of one of its series 
of refrigerated storage buildings on 
Eighth street near Court street. Im- 
provements will cost about $25,000. An 
additional story of brick and concrete, 
101 feet by 50 feet, will give the building 
three-story refrigeration capacity. 
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Federal’s 1930 
Net Was Higher 


The Federal Cold Storage Co., Los An. 
geles, reported through its manager, J. 
G. Drake, that its 1930 net increase ip 
operating storage volume was 60 per 
cent better than that in 1929. During 
1930, he stated, car-unloadings increased 
approximately 40 per cent. 





Terminal Co. Will 
Build in Milwaukee 


A building permit has been issued to 
the Terminal Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, 
for a four-story warehouse to be erected 
at a cost of $71,000. 
































{N a recent $200,000 transaction, the 

Bekins Van & Storage Co., operating 
household goods depositories in various 
California cities, acquired the entire as- 
sets of the McClintock Storage Ware- 
house Co., San Diego, it is announced 
by Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent and general manager. Included in 
the purchase was a modern six-story, 
reinforced concrete building, with base- 
ment, adjoining the Santa Fe passenger 
and freight depot and having spur track 
facilities. 

The McClintock firm was organized in 
1925 and did both a merchandise and 
household goods storage business. C. C. 
Temple, its manager since the start, has 
joined the Bekins company as manager 
in San Diego. 


A complete fleet of new up-to-date 
pneumatic-tired motor vans will be in- 
stalled immediately, and the Bekins Van 
Lines service, operating up and down 
the Coast, as well as the Bekins port-o- 
van service, will be made available to 
San Diego residents. 

“We have been considering for some 
time the addition of San Diego to our 
chain of depositories,” according to Mr. 
Bekins, “thereby rounding out our pro- 
gram of making Bekins service avail- 
able in the principal California Cities. 
The cities now served by our deposito- 
ries are San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Hollywood, Santa Barbara, San 
mento and Fresno, and a new depository 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Sacra- 
is under construction in Glendale.” 
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Public Service Patent 
Granted on Ethylene 
Qxide as a Fumigant 


HE benefits of what has proved to 

be “the most effective known fumigant 

‘or certain foodstuffs stored in quantity” 
have been given by the Government and 
the people of the United States to two 
Department of Agriculture scientists, 
Dr. Ruric C. Roark, a chemist of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and Dr. 
Richard T. Cotton, an entomologist of 
the Bureau of Entomology, according to 
an announcement on Feb. 20 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The two of- 
fcials in February obtained a patent on 
ethylene oxide as a fumigant and insecti- 
cide. The Department’s statement con- 
tinues : 

“Doctors Roark and Cotton applied 
for their patent just in time to secure 
the free use of ethylene oxide for the 
American public. A well-known German 
dye company, recognizing the great com- 
mercial possibilities of ethylene oxide, 
had already applied for a United States 
ptaent in addition to the German patent 
under which this gas is used abroad. 

“Following a hearing before the ex- 
aminer of interferences of the U. S. 
Patent Office, the prior claim of Doc- 
tors Roark and Cotton was recognized, 
and the public service patent was 
granted to them on Feb. 3. 

“The value of ethylene oxide as a fu- 
migant was first proved by Doctors 
Roark and Cotton in the laboratories of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
April, 1927, when they inserted one- 
twentieth of a cubic centimeter of this 
colorless gas into a half-liter fiask con- 
taining a large number of weevils in 
200 cubic centimeters of wheat. All 
the weevils in the flask were quickly 
killed by the gas. 

“In 1928 ethylene oxide was first tried 
on a commercial scale when Doctor 
Roark and Doctor Cotton successfully 
used the gas to destroy the weevils in 
acarload of grain in Baltimore. 

“Since that time ethylene oxide mixed 
with carbon dioxide has been used suc- 
cessfully to fumigate great quantities of 
foodstuffs, such as nuts, dried fruits 
and packaged cereals, in which it effec- 
tively prevents the multiplication of in- 
sects and consequent deterioration. 

“This method of fumigation is prov- 
ing valuable to the raisin industry, and 
it is believed that its use will be rapidly 
extended to other products, such as to- 
bacco, stored silks, wool, textiles, and 
upholstered furniture. 

“Ethylene oxide was the reward of a 
long search by specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a fumigant that 
could be used almost anywhere without 
excessive danger of fire or explosion, 
and without undue danger to human 
health. The gas, which is free from 
the fire and explosion hazard when used 
according to directions, is deadly to in- 
sects, but is comparatively harmless to 
man and does not appear to leave on 
the treated materials obnoxious odors 
or residues harmful to humans or ani- 
mals. 


“Ethylene oxide has been used al- 
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ready with success in grocery stores, 
hospital food-supply rooms, in fumigable 
storage bins in dried fruit establish- 
ments, work rooms, candy _ establish- 
ments and for treating tobacco. It has 
been used with apparent success in large 
concrete elevator bins containing wheat 
and in lofts in reinforced concrete ware- 
houses where grain products such as 
animal feeds are stored. The Navy De- 
partment fumigated with excellent re- 
sults more than 10,000 pounds of sacked 
rice in a modern quartermaster’s depot.” 


Colonel Gerhardt told Distribution 
and Warehousing in February that he 
planned to take a vacation of several 
months and that he was not yet ready 
to announce his future business plans. 


Wisconsin Bill 
Would Assess 
Stored Goods 


YEVERAL Milwaukee warehouse op- 
\J erators appeared before an Assem- 
bly committee at Madison on Feb. 17 in 
opposition to the Miller bill, which would 
tax goods in storage in commercial 
warehouses. 

Senator Thomas Duncan also opposed 
the measure, declaring it would be det- 
rimental to the development of the ware- 
house industry, rapidly growing in Wis- 
consin. Warehouse owners might, he 
pointed out, evade payment of such as- 
sessments by withholding goods from 
the State at taxing time and having 
them shipped in later. 

It was suggested that if such a tax 
was necessary, it be based on the aver- 
age yearly inventory. 

Charles Sullivan, of Sullivan’s Deliv- 
ery, told the committee that such a tax 
would be imposed on “something that 
wasn’t there,” and that it would cripple 
an industry already paying heavy taxes. 

Charles D. Rosa, a State Tax Com- 
mission member advocating enactment of 
the bill, stated that Wisconsin was 
“making a small group of warehouse 
owners wealthy and loading expenses of 
fire and police protection for out-of-State 
goods on all Wisconsin taxpayers.” He 
claimed that Wisconsin was the only 
State “handing out free storage.” 

Further consideration of the bill was 
deferred until a later date. 

It is not a fact that Wisconsin alone 
exempts stored goods from taxation. 
Such goods are not assessed in ware- 
houses in New Jersey. 


E. S. Willett 


Edward S. Willett, vice-president of 
the Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died in a local hos- 
pital on Feb. 14, two weeks after he 
had undergone an operation. 

Born in New York City on Jan. 9, 
1861, Mr. Willett was prominent in Ma- 
sonic orders and Bridgeport club life and 
was a member of the Transportation 
Club of New York. 
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Warehousing ‘Safety 
Valve” of Merchan- 
dise_ Distribution 


(Concluded from page 9) 


warehouse collateral—of avoiding distri- 
bution wastes and of adjusting supply to 
demand without capital tie-up, capital 
dormant in goods awaiting consumer de- 
mand. 

3. “Terminal warehouses with rail and/ 
or water facilities permit strategic tran- 
sit storage, and the sale of goods to con- 
suming centers by rapid and reliable rail 
delivery, by slower water transportation, 
or by motor truck serving the nearby 
market. 

4. “The proper use of the warehouse 
medium in production and distribution 
permits an average monthly production to 
replace seasonal cycles of manufacture; 
and, where seasonal production must be 
marketed, allows an even flow of the 
preduct into the channels of consump- 
tion. 

». “Warehouse terminals—merchandise 
and cold storage—are vital service insti- 
tutions to the production, manufacturing 
and transportation agencies of our na- 
tion, to the banking institutions and dis- 
tributors of our country, and to every 
consumer in the United States.” 


Hubbard Heads 
Reorganization 
of Richards Co. 


6 hws Richards Storage Co., Grand 
- Rapids, Mich., has filed articles of 
incorporation to take over the assets of 
the Richards Storage Corp. of that city. 
The new organization is to act generally 
as warehousemen and forwarders. The 
capitalization is 90,500 shares, no par 
value, and the incorporators include B. C. 
Hubbard, general manager of the 
Richards Storage Corp.; Roger I. Wykes, 
of Ada, and J. A. Richardson, of Kala- 
mazoo. 

Mr. Hubbard, who is president of the 
Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, is president of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Richardson is vice-president. 
H. Hoeksema, Grand Rapids, is secretary. 
Mr. Wykes is temporarily vice-president 
and treasurer. 

The Richards organization operates 
merchandise and household goods ware- 
houses in Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and 
Muskegon. 


Mobile Firm Builds 


The Alabama Warehousing Co., oper- 
ating in Mobile and Birmingham, is 
erecting two brick warehouses in Mobile. 
They will add about 42,800 square feet 
to the firm’s storage space and will be 
used largely for cotton. 


El Paso Expansion 


A $60,000 reinforced concrete ware- 
house will be erected in the 1100 block 
on Texas Street in El Paso and will be 
leased to the El Paso Fireproof Storage 
Co., whose structure the property ad- 
joins. 
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Chamber Finds Business 
Uneasy About Federal 
Trade Practice Rulings 


CCORDING to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States “a mea- 
surable degree of apprehension over the 
attitude of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion toward trade practice rules” has 
been reflected in inquiries received by 
the Chamber. 

“One of the most recent of these,” says 
a Chamber release, “is a published state- 
ment by a member of the Commission 
that ‘any agreement among competitors 
to the effect that they will not use any 
specific lawful method of competition is 
a contract in restraint of trade’ and, fur- 
ther, ‘it is not the province of the Com- 
mission to determine the degree of such 
restraint, unless the matter is properly 
presented in a case pending before it.’ 

“Another is the announcement by the 
Commission of its revision of the trade 
practice conference rules of the petro- 
leum industry, resulting in the rescission 
of all Group II rules and the retention 
of three of the rules in Group I with 
certain modifications. 

“Whether the statement and the Com- 
mission’s action on the petroleum rules 
presages the Commission policy toward 
trade practice rules of other industries 
is yet uncertain. 

“On these points no authoritative pro- 
nouncements are as yet available. Be- 
cause of the marked dissimilarity be- 
tween the petroleum rules and _ those 
adopted by other industries and in view 
of certain important considerations 
peculiar to the petroleum industry it- 
self, considerable credence is given to 
the view that the revision of the rules 
of other industries will be considerably 
less drastic than that evidenced in the 
case of the petroleum industry. Some 
support for this view is to be found in 
the action of Commissioners at recent 
trade practice conferences in receiving 
without objection rules of the usual type, 
some of which would normally be classi- 
fied as Group II rules.” 





A New Firm in 
Amarillo, Tex. 


The Merchants Warehouse & Sales 
Co., recently organized in Amarillo, 
Tex., with John P. Mathis as president, 
has opened its storage building at 601- 
607 Grant Street. The plant has an 
automatic sprinkler system. 

Patrick H. Flynn is vice-president and 
sales manager, and W. T. Moseley is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Split Delivery Ruling 
by U. S. Shipping Board 


The United States Shipping Board 
recently affirmed its earlier tentative de- 
cision that intercoastal steamship lines 
must adjust either their carload or split 
delivery rates to reflect an extra charge 
of 10 cents a hundred pounds on split 
delivery shipments. 
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The extra charge may be made in 
one of two ways. It can be added to 
the freight bill for split delivery ser- 
vice, or it can take the form of a re- 
duction in carload rates, at the option 
of the water carriers. 

The probable effect will benefit ware- 
houses, jobbers and factories maintain- 
ing stocks on the Pacific Coast. 





Utah Firm Opens 
Branch in Idaho 


The Jennings-Cornwall Warehouse Co., 
Salt Lake City, has opened a branch in 
Pocatello, Idaho. The Pocatello build- 
ing, costing $50,000, has 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. It will serve Idaho 
and parts of Montana, Oregon and Wyo- 
ming and is under the management of 
E. F. Eardley, formerly the company’s 


traffic manager in Salt Lake City and’ 


at one time with the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co.’s traffic and sales department. 

The Jennings-Cornwall firm is organ- 
izing a motor freight line to operate be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Pocatello. 





Overland Gets Its 
Los Angeles Permit 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission on Feb. 3 granted the applica- 
tion of the Overland Terminal Ware- 
house Co., a Los Angeles subsidiary of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, to erect its 
proposed $1,000,000 warehouse at Ninth 
and Almeda Streets. 

Granting of the permit had _ been 
fought by the California Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the Los Angeles 
Warehousemen’s Association and _ indi- 
vidual storage executives, the protest 
based on their contention that there was 
sufficient storage space in the city. 





Johnson Terminal Opening 


Completion of the new river-rail 
terminal and warehouse of the Mead 
Johnson Terminal Corporation, Ninth 
Avenue and West Ohio Street, Evans- 
ville, Ind., was occasion on Jan. 29 for 
a celebration banquet by prominent 
manufacturers and business and pro- 
fessional men. The celebration was 
staged by the Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce and the Evansville Manufac- 
turers & Employers Association at the 
Hotel McCurdy. 

L. D. Johnson, representing his father, 
E. Mead Johnson, Sr., founder of the 
enterprise, predicted the new terminal 
would eventually lead to lifting Evans- 
ville from the “pocket,” a sobriquet ap- 
plied to the Tri-States region, and make 
Evansville one of the best known trade 
centers of the Mid-West. Mayor Frank 
W. Griese and B. F. Von Behren, presi- 
dent of the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce, were among the speakers who 
paid tribute to the terminal as a factor 
in community progress. 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 
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Indianapolis Merger 


The Indiana Terminal Warehouse (Co. 
has been merged into the National Ter. 
minals Corporation. For all practica| 
purposes it has always been part of the 
National, but it is now owned outright 
by the latter. William J. Hogan, presi. 
dent of the National, was president of 
the Indiana Terminal firm. 

Meanwhile Harry A. Groff, Raymond 
H. Volz and F. S. Schneider have incor. 
porated with Indianapolis Termina] 
Warehouse Corporation with capital 
stock of 5940 shares at $100 each and 
1000 no par value shares. The object 
is to own and operate certain real estate 
and a warehouse building thereon. The 
new organization has no connection with 
the Hogan interests. 


New Firm in Milwaukee 


Walter C. Carlson, president of the 
Milwaukee Paper Box Co., has given his 
name to a new warehouse firm to be 
known as the Carlson Storage Co. A 
section of the paper box company’s 
building, fireproof, has been taken over 
for warehousing. It is located at West 
Pierce and South 16th Street, and facili- 
ties include a railroad siding, incivsed 
loading platforms and elevators. 

Household goods, merchandise and 
automobiles will be stored and the firm 
will do moving, packing, shipping and 
distributing for manufacturers. 





Brock Honored 


Frank M. Brock, manager of the Glen- 
dale, Cal., warehouse of the Lyon Van 
& Storage Co., Inc., was recently in- 
stalled as president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Brock is a director 
of the National F. W. A. 





Thiels Organize 


New Orleans Firm 


(Charles A. Thiel, Jr., who for three 
decades was president of the United 
Warehouse Co. in New Orleans, and Wal- 
ter E. Thiel have established themselves 
in the merchandise storage business as 
operators of the Orleans Warehouse Cor- 
poration. Walter E. Thiel is president, 
and Charles A. Thiel, Jr., is general 
manager. 

The new firm has taken over under 2 
ten-year lease the two-story building at 
420-428 Julia Street. The plant con- 
tains 56,000 square feet of floor space. A 
sprinkler system has been installed, and 
there has been extensive renovation. 





New Haven Co. 
Incorporates 


The firm of Cohen & Powell, Inc., has 
been incorporated in New Haven, Conn., 
to carry on the household goods storage 
business conducted since 1912 under the 
firm name Cohen & Powell. 

Under the _ reorganization Samuel 
Powell becomes president and treasurer, 
Edward Wheeler vice-president and Saul 
Speck treasurer. These three and 
Abraham S. Cohen comprise the board. 
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Traffic Man Thinks 
Federal Barge Line 
“q Political Joke” 


eg Government-operated barge line 
on the Mississippi River “appears as 
an inconsistent piece of paternalism built 
upon an impractical idealism” and “is 
more or less of a political joke,” accord- 
ing to the viewpoint expressed in a let- 
ter received by Distribution and Ware- 
housing from the traffic manager of a 
company whose products are stored in 
warehouses in all parts of the country. 
It is against the “free storage” practices 
of the barge lines operated by the Feder- 
ally subsidized Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration that the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association has pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 


| plaint alleging violations of the inter- 


state commerce Act. 

The traffic manager, calling attention 
to a New York Journal of Commerce 
(Feb. 3) editorial charging that the In- 
Corporation’s official 
reports “conceal the relevant facts,” 
writes: 

“As I have followed your articles with 
much interest as to the ‘free storage’ 


' granted by the Government-owned Mis- 


sissippi River barge line, I am inclosing 
a clipping from the New York Journal 
In this editorial com- 
ment former Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Woodlock is quoted in a very 
interesting way. 

“Why should $172,000,000 a year be 
saddled onto taxpayers of the United 


' States without apparent result or defi- 


nite return in view, except with a hope 
of setting up a water transportation 
system that may possibly some day get 
on its feet? 

“It is the duty of every patriotic citi- 
zn to protest to his Senator and Con- 
gressman at Washington against such un- 
businesslike and apparent political plums 
and playthings. Talk about ‘contempt 
of Congress’! If private business con- 
tinues to be ruined by such misfits in 
American business, the ‘contempt’ will 
surely spread. 

“From point of traffic men in their 
discussions, the barge line is more or 
less of a political joke! No one knows 
whether it will be a reality next year or 
year after if we have a change of Ad- 
ministration. It does not appear to be 
a permanent part and parcel of the 
structure of equitable business depend- 
ing upon earnings for its existence. It 
appears as an inconsistent piece of 
paternalism built upon an impractical 
idealism that may fit in fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now but certainly not 
today, or within the vision of the range 
of years during your and my own hope 
of existence or realization.” 

The Journal of Commerce 
follows: 

“Former Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Woodlock recently undertook 
to estimate the cost to the people of 
the country involved in the operation of 
the Government-owned Mississippi barge 
line. 

“The statement issued by the Inland 


editorial 
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Waterways Corporation itself is value- 
less for purposes of estimating the total 
deficit on any basis that would be com- 
parable with that of a privately owned 
company. The corporation reports an 
operating deficit of approximateiy $110,- 
000 for the year 1929. 

“‘“Commissioner Woodlock, however, by 
additions to various costs that would 
have to be met if proper allowance 
were made for overhead charges, reaches 
the conclusion that the deficit for 1929 
amounted to about $1,500,000. 

“What are some of the omitted ex- 
penses that would be chargeable against 
a genuinely self-supporting line? First, 
there is the capital invested in equip- 
ment amounting to about $20,000,000, 
on which no interest has been earned. 
This charge at 5 per cent would amount 
to $1,000,000. A private company would 
also have to pay taxes which in the case 
of the railroads amount to about 6 per 
cent of gross revenues. Applying this 
percentage to the waterways corpora- 
tion, the taxes payable would total about 
$400,000. If these sums be added to the 
admitted operating deficit of $110,000, 
the result is a total deficit somewhat in 
excess of $1,500,000. This total, it 
should be noted, makes no allowance for 
a return on the capital cost or the main- 
tenance of the waterway itself, on which 
expenditures for navigation alone, exclu- 
sive of flood control outlays, had 
amounted to about $172,000,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year 1929. 

“Whatever may be thought of the de- 
sirability of a policy of encouraging 
utilization of our waterways by placing 
the entire cost of their mainienance and 
development upon the taxpayer, there 
is no excuse for concealing the facts. 
The taxpayer is entitled to know the true 
cost of the operation of a Government- 
owned barge line that is supposed to be 
a model for other private enterprises 
and an incentive to them to follow its 
lead. The private operator should in 
justice have all the facts placed at his 
disposal, and the taxpayer also ought to 
know what this particular experiment 
in Government barge operation is actual- 
ly costing him. Thereafter he can de- 
cide with his eyes open whether he does 
or does not think that the results war- 
rant the outlay. At present the official 
reports conceal the relevant facts.” 


Terminal Election 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of the Terminal Refrigerating & Ware- 
housing Corp., Washington, on Jan. 16, 
G. W. Forsberg, vice-president and treas- 
urer, was elected senior vice-president 
and William M. Hannay was chosen 
treasurer. 

The other officers were reelected, in- 
cluding Clarence F. Norment as chair- 
man of the board, Wrisley Brown as 
president and Jerry P. Johnson as sec- 
retary. 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 
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Harner Will Write 
Facts About Canned 
Goods Distribution 


N coming issues Distribu- 

tion and Warehousing will 
publish a series of articles 
of particular value to storage 
companies which solicit the 
accounts of producers of 
canned goods on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Where do such goods orig- 


inate? What are the kinds? 
What companies pack and 
distribute them? What are 
the standard size cases and 


the weights thereof? What 
is the usual procedure in 
marketing and distribution? 


These questions, covering 
Alaska salmon, Hawaiian 
pineapple, Pacifie Northwest 
fruit and berries, California 
fish and fruit and vegetables, 
will be answered in inform- 
ative articles being prepared 


by— 


Don F. Harner, traffic man- 
ager for the Stewart Curtis 
Packers, Inc., Long Beach; 
chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Canners Association. 
Los Angeles, and Pacific 
Coast business staff repre- 
sentative of Distribution and 
W arehousing. 


Railroad Will Accord 
Free Freight Delivery 


A subsidiary of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad has received 
permission from the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission to provide shippers 
with free collection and delivery of 
freight, and plans to accord the service 
in Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
other cities. 

Under the Commission’s order the 
company may collect freight from the 
shipper and deliver it to the door of the 
consignee without charging for the extra 
service and without increasing freight 
rates. 


Parr Action Dismissed 


An action instituted by the Parr Ter- 
minals, Richmond, Cal., demanding that 
the city of Oakland and the Oakland 
Port Commission reimburse the Parr 
company $630,000 for improvements 
made on city-owned land leased by the 
Parr organization, was dismissed in the 
Alameda County Superior Court on Feb. 
4. Dismissal did not bar the Parr com- 
pany from entering an appeal. 
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Farm Board Approves 
New York Action on 
Trading in Futures 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 

FFORTS of warehousemen to dis- 

courage speculation in dairy prod- 
ucts meets the full approval of William 
F. Schilling, representing the dairy in- 
dustry on the Federal Farm Board. In 
a recent letter to T. A. Adams, president 
of the New York Chapter of the cold 
storage division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Mr. Schilling 
sald: 

“T read with a great deal of interest 
in last evening’s paper the resolution of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Cold Stor- 
age Division, recommending the elimina- 
tion of future trading in butter, eggs 
and other dairy products until the prod- 
ucts are actually in the warehouse. 

“There are many problems in the mar- 
keting of dairy products which are 
within the power of the industry to ad- 
just and it is extremely pleasing to me 
to see that the members of the ware- 
housemen’s association are giving seri- 
ous consideration to these problems and 
to the possibility of their solution. 

“It is my hope that the year 1931 will 
see the taking of many forward steps 
towards the settlement of the problems 
which confront the dairy industry.” 

As a matter of fact, the resolution 
passed by the New York Chapter, hold- 
ing that futures trading in dairy prod- 
ucts, including butter and eggs, should 
be eliminated until these products are 
actually in a warehouse, is very much in 
line with the dominant sentiment in 
Congress. Several extensive investiga- 
tions recently have been had dealing 
with the economic effect of futures trad- 
ing in cotton and grain. The legislative 
tendency is to tighten up on the limita- 
tions placed on the contract market. 
This is indicated inthe Cappér-Dickinson 
bill now pending in Congress to amend 
the Grain Futures Act. Among the pro- 
visions in the pending bill are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Dealing in-‘privileges’ or options to 
buy or sell and all trading of the char- 
acter known as ‘bids,’ ‘offers,’ ‘puts,’ 
‘calls,’ ‘indemnities,’ ‘ups,’ ‘downs,’ and 
‘advance or decline guaranties,’ is 
against public interest and constitutes 
an undue and unecessary obstruction to 
and burden upon interstate commerce 
and the same is hereby prohibited. 

“*Short selling’ in amounts which the 
market is unable to absorb readily, by 
persons having only a speculative in- 
terest in the market, upsets and disturbs 
prices and is an unnecessary burden 
upon interstate commerce and against 
public interest in that such short selling 
is and may be used to manipulate grain 
prices. Purchases and sales of grain for 


future delivery on any contract market 
for speculative purposes are hereby pro- 
hibited (a) when made in amounts in 
excess of two million bushels in any one 
future during any one business day, and 
or (b) when they will result in giving a 
speculator a net position, long or short, 
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in any one future in excess of two mil- 
lion bushels at any one time: etc.” 

Futures trading is more highly devel- 
oped in the grain market than in any 
other commodity market. Despite the 
fact that the grain trade holds it to be 
necessary to orderly conduct of trading, 
and notwithstanding that even members 
of the Federal Farm Board have re- 
frained from suggesting that the futures 
market be eliminated entirely, there is a 
formidable and, perhaps, ever increasing 
opinion in Congress that all futures trad- 
ing should be eliminated. 

A further indication of this sentiment 
is found in the recent effort of Senator 
Hugo L. Black, Alabama, to deny to the 
Federal Farm Board the right to lend 
money to cooperatives for operations in 
the futures markets. The Black proposal 
came as a proposed amendment to the 
appropriations bill for independent of- 
fices. That bill carried an item of $100,- 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Board’s 
revolving fund. Senator Black proposed 
that the following language be inserted 
in the bill: 

“No part of the amount hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended, and no loan 
shall be made out of such amount, for 
the purpose of dealing in futures or in- 
dulging in marginal transaction or any 
transaction whereby contracts are made 
for the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities or food products thereof where 
no delivery of such commodity or food 
product is intended.” 

These developments suggest that the 
time may not be far distant when futures 
trading may be eliminated by Federal 
law. It is submitted that preventive 
policies which discourage the growth of 
futures trading in warehoused products 
may obviate the necessity of embarrass- 
ing readjustments likely to be called for 
later in the event that futures trading 
in these products should become estab- 
lished. 

Hence Mr. Schilling’s lively interest 
in the pronouncement of the New York 
Chapter of the American Warehouse- 


men’s Association. 
— Horace H. Herr 


Kennedy Honored 


Frank R. Kennedy, president of the 
Canadian Rail and Harbour Terminals, 
Ltd., Toronto, has been elected president 
of the Transportation Club of Toronto. 
Mr. Kennedy is a member of the cold 
storage division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and a member 
of the Canadian Storage & Transfer- 
men’s Association. 


Lawrence Appointees 


Announcement is made by A. T. Gib- 
son, president of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Co., San Francisco, that Anson 
B. Weeks and David R. Campbell have 
been appointed assistant managers. To 
join the Lawrence organization both 
men left the Merchants’ Express Co., 
where Mr. Weeks was assistant man- 
ager and Mr. Campbell was warehouse 
department manager. 
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“LUXURY BUYING 
NEEDED NOW 
By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


The well-to-do, and those in com- 
fortable circumstances have made 
an admirable record of contribu- 
tions to community chests and un- 
employment funds. Is so doing 
they have opened up their hearts 
and pocketbooks for the relief of 
their less fortunate fellows, and 
nobly discharged one part of their 
obligation to society. 

But there is another important 
part that many of them have over- 
looked. Contributions help to re- 
lieve depression pains in the eco- 
nomic body, but they are not an 
antidote for the ills which cause 


the suffering. Many of 
IO3] 


these same people are 


economizing because 
AMERICA they think it is the 
thing to do, not be- 

4 + cause they have to. 
x i » As a matter of fact. 
the buying power of 

* oa many incomes has 
been increased during 


the past twelve months 


FORWARD final tsi at 
MARCH fifteen. per ‘aant c~ 


to the decline in prices 
which has taken place. 

One lady of very considerabk 
means who really could afford any. 
thing she wanted recently said 
“I would like to buy a new grand 
piano, but it does not seem right 
to spend money for luxuries during 
these hard times.”’ 

The buying of luxuries, by thos 
who can afford them, is just what 


we need to give industry a real 
boost at this time. It is not the 
industries and the workers who 
turn out necessities who are suffer- 
ing from this depression. The re- 
duced buying is not in the things 


we cannot do without, but in the 
things we can. 

So if you are one of the fortunate 
ones who can afford to buy luxuries. 
buy them now. Not only will you 
be helping to cure depression ills, 
but at present prices you will be 
getting a bargain that will be im- 
possible to secure a few months 
from now. 


Copyright by United Business 
Publishers’ Bureau of Economics 














Milwaukee Firms 
Fight City Tax 


The Lincoln Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
Milwaukee, has instituted a Circuit 
Court action to restrain the city from 
assessing a local tax on the firm’s ware- 
house. The action is similar to one, 
now under advisement before Circuit 
Judge Sullivan, brought against the city 
by the Terminal Warehouse Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Both firms claim that their ware- 
houses are part of the operating system 
of the Milwaukee road and, therefore, 
are subject only to the State tax, which 
is less than the municipality’s assess- 
ment. 

The Lincoln in its complaint says that 
on Feb. 1, 1923, it leased the property 
involved to provide warehouse and stor- 
age space for the railroad. The city 
assessed the property $315,250 for 1930 
and seeks to collect a tax of $10,381, the 
complaint states. 

Circuit Judge Breidenbach signed an 
order temporarily restraining the city 
from collecting the tax pending outcome 
of the action. 
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Cotterill Argues 
Rail Storage Case 
Before the I.C.C. 


(Concluded from page 26) 


“The carriers completely disavow any 
otligation on their part to make this 
storage available to everybody, and, on 
the contrary, reserve to themselves the 
uncontrolled decision whether to give it 
or not to particular shippers, dependent 
upon collateral private agreements with 
them.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie asked, “The 
storage about which you are talking is in 
all cases, I take it, furnished free of 
charge as storage?”’ 

Mr. Cotterill replied: “It may as well 
be spoken of as free of charge, for the 
reason that the compensation exacted is 
purely nominal and bears no remote rela- 
tion to any ordinary standard of ware- 
house charges of any type.” 

At least in the North Atlantic, he con- 
tinued, “the additional feature of sur- 
prise contained is that the carriers have 
gone into the insurance business and of- 
fer insurance, or rather give insurance, 
to those shippers whose business they 
choose to store, at a rate of insurance 
less than the railroads pay to the insur- 
ance companies for reinsuring. 

“The nature of this storage arrange- 
ment and the manner in which it is ap- 


plied constitute violations of the Elkins 


Act and of Section 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Independent of these 
points of illegality, if the service be 
viewed as transportation at all subject 
to regulation, it is being conducted at an 
admitted loss, and therefore is an un- 
just and unreasonably low charge in vio- 
It casts an undue 
burden upon all other traffic and pre- 
sents a clear case of waste and lack of 
economical management. There is no 
legal or competitive explanation which 
has been suggested in the nine years of 
this inquiry for its continuance.” 

Recalling that the original purpose of 
the Commission’s inquiry was to develop 
facts about port warehousing facilities 
not owned by carriers, Mr. Cotterill de- 
clared: 

“Some of the railroads at some of the 
ports have chosen to acquire in some 
form limited facilities for storage, not 
of a kind incident to their functions as 
carriers, but as warehousemen. They 
have preferred to treat that service as if 
it were transportation by publishing a 
tariff which at least contains some 
charge, but as a tariff itself it is de- 
feated wholly by the limitation that the 
carrier, supposed in that sense to be en- 
gaged in transportation, disavows any 
obligation to render the service for all 
comers and says that private arrange- 
ments must be made in advance.” 

The time had long since passed, he as- 
serted, “when there would be any occa- 


‘sion or necessity at any time to argue 


that it is unlawful for a railroad to go 
beyond the strict common carrier func- 
tions and to render a gratuity to pre- 
ferred customers, 
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“The whole import of the land lease 
decision of this Commission might well 
be applied to this case. In fact, ware- 
housing is leasing. It is the leasing of 
space. There is no difference between 
the leasing of a piece of ground at nomi- 
nal rental, upon which to put a manu- 
facturing site, and the leasing of a 
little piece of ground upon which to 
place property for one year at a nominal 
rent.” 

Mr. Cotterill claimed that the practice 
not only existed at the ports along the 
Atlantic and Gulf, but was spreading 
into the interior. 

“Even the barge line on the Mississippi 
River now has the idea,” he asserted. 

Referring to docking, he stated: 

“It is the maritime practice through- 
out the world for vessels to pay money 
to whomsoever may provide them with 
berthing space and facilities and accom- 
modation. In the United States, vessels 
do pay such charges whenever those 
who are supplying the service find it 
possible to get the charge. But the 
American railroads, with the exception 
of the Louisville & Nashville at Pensa- 
cola, have, in course of time, consequent 
upon their competitive activities, ceased 
to make any exaction whatsoever for the 
facilities and accommodations extended 
to these vessels.” 

R. W. Barrett, representing the rail- 
roads serving North Atlantic ports, said 
the railroads were not opposed to in- 
creasing their charges for storage and 
other services, but that shippers pro- 
tested against such action. Competition 
between the carriers, he said, was the 
reason for free dockage. He called the 
attention of the Commission to the ab- 
sence of complaints against the services 
under inquiry from the shippers them- 
selves, and Commissioner Meyer joined 
in a request for information as to the 
persons harmed by the railroads’ prac- 
tices. 

Parker McCollester, representing the 
New York Produce Exchange, declared 
that shippers were in opposition to the 
current proceeding if its object was to 
bring about higher charges for them to 
pay. He alluded to the fact that Mr. 
Cotterill gave little attention in his 
arguments to export shipments—the 
class of traffic in which, Mr. McCollester 
said, his organization was mainly inter- 
ested. 

The Southern railroads, including the 
Illinois Central, were represented by F. 
W. Gwathmey, W. H. McGehee and E. A. 
Smith. They declared the first argu- 
ments in the case were that the storage 
charges were too high, and that now the 
arguments were to the effect that the 
charges were too low. Mr. McGehee 
pointed out that Mr. Cotterill’s first ap- 
pearance in the case was as the repre- 
sentative of fertilizer interests, and that 
his arguments at that time. with regard 
to charges on fertilizer being too high, 
were followed by a Commission order 
that they be reduced. 

Mr. Barrett’s declaration that the 
warehousemen had not shown their 
rates for comparison with those charged 
by the railroads, was answered by Mr. 
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Cotterill with the statement that if the 
Commission desired this information, as 
a demonstration of discriminations and 
differences between the railroad ware- 
houses and the commercial warehouses, 
it would be furnished when the Commis- 
sion gave the opportunity. 

Others who took part in the argu- 
ments, or were present as representa- 
tives of their organizations, are A. C. 
Welsh, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
D. A. Dashiell, fertilizer interests; Ed- 
gar Moulton, New Orleans Joint Traffie 
Board; and Thomas J, Burke, port of 
Charleston, S. C. 

At the conclusion of the arguments 
the Commission took the case under ad- 
visement. —F. W. Perkins. 


Gerhardt Resigns 
from Bush Company 


Changes in the personnel of the Bush 
Terminal Co. and allied interests, New 
York, have been announced as follows: 

Col. P. L. Gerhardt has resigned as 
vice-president of the Bush Terminal Co. 
He was at one time president of the 
merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association and had 


served on various important divisional 
committees. 
Colonel Gerhardt told Distribution 


and Warehousing in February that he 
planned to take a vacation of several 
months and that he was not yet ready 
to announce his future business plans. 

Harper A. Holt has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Bush Ser- 
vice Corporation, succeeding the late 
Eugene May. Mr. Holt is chairman of 
the bonded warehouse committee of the 
A. W. A. merchandise committee. Fred 
Benchley has been elected vice-president 
and E. R. Wilson secretary of the Bush 
Service Corporation. 

Captain G. L. P. Stone and S. C. 
Blackiston have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Bush Terminal Co. Mr. 
Stone is now in charge of operations 
and Mr. Blackiston in charge of sales. 


Receivership 
in Milwaukee 


Foreclosure on the Milwaukee Ware- 
house Co., operating at 95 South Water 
St., Milwaukee, was granted the Fore- 
man State Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, and the Fidelity Trust Co., by Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Sullivan on Jan. 238. 

The warehouse company, which did 
not contest the action, was in default in 
payment of interest and principal on a 
$515,496 bond issue. The Milwaukee 
Commercial Bank is the receiver. Two 
square blocks of property are involved. 


Grand Rapids Blaze 


Fire on Jan. 11 did damage estimated 
at $3,000 in one of the warehouses of 
the Columbian Storage & Transfer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The blaze was be- 
lieved to have originated from hot ashes 
which an employee had deposited near 
the building. 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Arkansas 


EXARK AN A—Independent Ice 

Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $21,000. Incorporators, W. A. 
Sailer and B. H. Giles. 


California 


Los Angeles—White Line Shipping 
Van Service has been organized as a 
subsidiary interest of the Bekins Van & 
Storage Co. 

Illinois 


Forwarding Co., 425 
South Wells Street. Capital, 20 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
George W. Homer, Thomas J. Dixon and 
Arthur A. Dixon. 


Chicago— Dixon 


Maryland 


Cordova—Cordova Warehousing Co., 
Inc. Storage warehouse and _ transfer. 
Capital not stated. Incorporators, Wil- 
liam E. Withgott and W. H. Hopkins. 


Massachusetts 


Quincy—Atlantic Moving Corporation. 
Capital, $2,500. Alla E. Allen is presi- 
dent and Albert B. Allen, 448 Hancock 
Street, is treasurer. 


Michigan 
Detroit—Royal Moving & Storage Co., 


3555 Palmer Avenue, East Detroit. 
Storage warehouse and van_ service. 
Incorporators, Earl S. Barnett, A. L. 


Kauffman and James J. Hegan. 

Lansing—D. & C. Storage Co. Stor- 
age, warehouse and transfer business. 
Capital, $2,000. Incorporators, Claude 
L. Crane, Hattie E. Crane and Keith D. 
Crane, 641 North Fairview. 


Missouri 
St. Louis—Artificial Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capl- 


tal not stated. Principal incorporator, 
Carl E. Anderson, 4105 Prescott Street, 
Dallas, Tex. 
New Jersey 

North Bergen—Bananno-Weehawken 
Warehouse Co., 1827 Bergen Turnpike. 
Storage warehouse. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, Joseph A. Bonanno, James 
V. Bonanno and S. F. Bonanno. 


New York 
New York City—Washington Bridge 


Van Co. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators 
include A. A. Zerilli, 303 West 42nd 
Street. 


New York City—West Forty-seventh 
Street Warehouse, Inc. Storage ware- 
house and moving service. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Repre- 
sentative, Barron, Rice & Rockmore, 220 
West 42nd Street. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati— Reliable Transfer Co. 
Capital, 500 shares of no par value 


Co. 
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Incorporators, Robert C. Naeval, 
J. Addison and A. J. Murdock. 


Cleveland—Gregg Cartage & Storage 


stock. 


Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incporators, Perry A. Frey, 1343 
Terminal Tower; A. Karl Heyner and 
Freda R. Katz. 


Cleveland—Shaw Warehouse Co. Stor- 
age warehousing. Capital, 250 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, Jo- 
seph J. Klein, B. F. Seigel and Leo F. 
Hessoun. 

Texas 


San Antonio—Central Terminal & 
Forwarding Co. Warehouse service and 
freight forwarding. Capital not stated. 
Principal incorporator, Orville N. Leary, 
106 South Comal Street. 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay—Atlas Corporation. To 
operate public warehousing. Capital, 


1000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, E. R. Fischer, Fred Miller 
and E. B. Warren, respectively presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Atlas Warehouse & Cold 
Storage Co. 

Marion—Central Transfer Co., Ine. 
Capital, 250 shares of stock of $100 par 
value. Incorporators, A. Weismann, L. 
Weismann and O. Brewer. 

Milwaukee—Carlson Storage Co. Gen- 
eral warehousing, storage and transfer 
business. Authorized capital, 500 shares 
of no par value common stock. Incor- 
porators, W. C. Carlson, B. E. Bansemer 
and J. P. Peirce. 

Milwaukee—Northwestern Forwarding 
Co. Authorized stock, 25 shares of $100 
par value. Incorporators, R. V. Ahrens, 
H. E. Schlifske and C. A. Kroner. 

Milwaukee—Shuck Van & Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse and moving 
service. Capital not stated. Incorpo- 
rators, B. C. Shuck and L. H. Hopkins, 
235 North Western Avenue. 





Can Sizes for Fruits 
and Vegetables Are 
Now Being Simplified 


GENERAL conference of represen- 
‘“% tatives of manufacturers, distribu- 
ters and users of cans used in packing 
fruit and vegetables adopted a simpli- 
fied practice recommendation on can 
sizes, at a meeting held under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Stnadards, De- 
partment of Commerce, on Jan. 20, at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. The meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the National Canners 
Association. 

The program, as approved, recom- 
mends a reduction from the present wide 
variety of fruit and vegetable can sizes 
to 27; and, subject to the approval by 
all interests, it will become effective on 
July 1. 

It was also suggested by the confer- 
ence that a survey of the sizes of fish 
cans now in use be made with a view 
to the establishment of a simplification 
program in that field. 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 
California 
RCADIA—Gem City Transfer 4% 
4 Storage Co., Monrovia, has estab. 


lished an office at 32 East Huntington 
Drive, Arcadia. 

Fresno—Consumers’ Ice & Cold Stor. 
age Co. has plans for a $150,000 addi. 
tion to its cold storage warehouse an( 
car-icing plant. 

Los Angeles—Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. is completing plans for a $125,000 
warehouse at 4th and Alameda Streets. 

Los Angeles—Redman Storage Co. has 
opened its 4-story warehouse for stor- 


age of household goods at 1083 Gayle, 


Avenue in the Westwood Hills section. 

San Francisco—Bekins Van & Stor- 
age Co. has filed plans for a $30,000 2- 
story warehouse and loft building on 
Stevenson Street, near Duboce Street. 

San Jose—James Transfer & Storage 
Co. has purchased its third warehouse, 
a building containing 34,000 square feet 
of floor space, at 133 North Market 
Street. 

Santa Barbara—Griggs Van & Stor- 


age, Ltd., has applied to the State Rail- F 
road Commission for a certificate of F 


public convenience and necessity to 


operate a motor freight line to Los An. — 


geles and intermediate points. 

Wilmington—Los Angeles & San 
Pedro Transportation Co. has _ taken 
over under lease and will operate as a 
warehouse the building of Drew, Inc., 
at 711 West B Street. 

Wilmington—Wilmington Transfer & 
Storage Co. has been purchased by J. P. 
Puckett Freight Lines, Ltd. 


Florida 
Tampa—Seminole Ice Co. has ar- 
ranged for an increase in capital to 


$100,000, from $50,000, for expansion in 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant 
operations. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—Atlantic Ice & Coal Co. has 
joined the Southern Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

Cordele—Sawyer Ice & Coal Co. is 
planning a $70,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


Illinois 


Chicago —- Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. has filed plans for 
a $650,000 1-story and 2-story warehouse 
terminal and express building to oc- 
cupy entire block on Calan Street from 
Roosevelt Road to Taylor Street. 


Chicago—Enterprise Transfer Co., 
166-172 North Ada Street, has extended 
its corporation duration and increased 
its capital stock to $190,000 from $2,500. 


Chicago—Jackson Storage & Van Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $800,- 
000 from $600,000. 


(Concluded on page T8) 
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DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 


This Transportation Specialist Is Well- 
Pleased with INTERNATIONALS 


co 


“Our International Trucks are very 
economical in their use of gasoline. We 
have had excellent service from them 
and we are glad to recommend them” 


Reh ae lees (es ates anne _ FR rene commer maaan rmaggermen nny 
ae” 3 ° 
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Five ileiomel Trucks i in meat pdeniion: service tev the Redman Transfer. 
the foreground are new Speed Truck models. 


AVE REDMAN holds the above opinion 

of the 9 Internationals he uses in _ his 
transfer business at Ottumwa, Iowa. He is one 
of the leaders in the middle west in the trans- 
portation of meat. Five of his Internationals, 
with refrigerator bodies, are in this service, 
hauling fresh meat every day in a radius of over 
150 miles. They operate in Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Indiana. 


Mr. Redman’s meat shipping business comes 
from packing houses at Ottumwa, Omaha, Des 
Moines, and St. Joseph, Mo. Loaded cars are 
sent to Ottumwa to be split four ways. The 
meat is then delivered to dealers in the area 
covered. 


“In order to get and hold a meat delivery 
business, you must get there on time,” Mr. 
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The three trucks in 


The Redman fleet consists of 9 Internationals. 


Redman says. “And to get the most use of the 
trucks, you must work them to the limit of their 
endurance and capacity. Our drivers get in at 
night just in time for the mechanics in the 
garage to make a complete inspection of the 
units and to give them the proper lubrication. 
Then the meat is loaded through the night, 


and early the next morning the drivers are on 
their way again.”’ 


Mr. Redman’s experience with International 
trucks is similar to that of others in the transpor- 
tation business who have come to rely on these 
trucks for dependable haulage. You can see the 
complete line at the nearest of 183 Company- 
owned branches in the United States and 


Canada. There are sizes from 74-ton up to 
5-ton, and bodies to suit your needs. Write for 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


“INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


@ NTERNATIONAL 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


(Concluded from page 76) 


Indiana 


Evansville—Geiger Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. is remodeling its garage at 401 
Northwest 4th Street to provide addi- 
tional warehouse space. 


Kansas 


Manhattan—W. H. Emerson heads a 
project to construct and operate an 
$80,000 storage warehouse’ terminal, 
with cold and dry storage space, on 
Yuma Street. 


Kentucky 


Lexington—Lexington Bonded Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co. has changed the 
nature of its business to buying and 
selling tobacco. 


j Maryland 


Baltimore—Baltimore Storage Co. is 
said to have arranged for rebuilding of 
garage and replacement of moving vans 
recently damaged by: fire with a reported 
loss of $25,000. 

Baltimore—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has awarded a contract for a $750,000 
multi-story produce terminal and ware- 
house, with dry and cold storage facili- 
ties. The project will include a shel- 
tered platform, 600 feet long with eight 
tracks, to accommodate 325 cars at one 
time. 

Massachusetts 


Haverhill—Burns’ Express Co. has 
purchased a 5-story brick warehouse, 
containing 25,000 square feet of floor 
space, on Lancaster Street, and has en- 
tered the warehouse business. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul—National Freight Co. has 
leased a $150,000 1-story and 2-story 
warehouse and freight building, 75 by 
300 feet, to be erected on Prior Avenue 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Crystal Ice Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has purchased property at Easton 
and Spring Avenues, St. Louis, and 
plans to erect a $100,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant, 60 by 105 feet. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Electric Terminal 
Railway, a subsidiary of the _ Illinois 
Terminal Railway System, is planning 
a $5,000,000 17-story warehouse, freight 
building and passenger terminal on 12th 
Street Boulevard. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln—Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice 
Railroad Co. has plans for a $200,000 
terminal warehouse and freight build- 
ing, 130 by 370 feet, at Y and 19th 
Streets. 


New Jersey 


Weehawken — Bonanno - Weehawken 
Warehouse Co., 1827 Bergen Turnpike, 


NEWS 


North Bergen, is planning a $400,000 
warehouse, 100 by 300 feet, on Park 
Avenue, Weehawken. 


New York 


Binghamton—E. W. Conklin & Son 
Co. has been elected to membership in 
the Central New York Warehousemen’s 
Club and the New York State Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

Brooklyn—Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has formally filed notice of 
dissolution under State laws. 

Marion—Cold Storage Holding Cor- 
poration, operating cold storage ware- 
houses and ice plants, has arranged for 
increase in capital from 6220 to 8820 
shares of stock, no par value, with ex- 
ception of 6320 shares at $100 par. 

New Hartford—Frank A. De Vall has 
been elected to membership in the Cen- 
tral New York Warehousemen’s Club 
and the New York State Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

New York City—Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., has leased its Warehouse 
No. 13, at 149-169 LeRoy Street, to the 
New York State Realty & Terminal Co. 

New York City—Kay Moving Service 
is planning a $160,000 8-story ware- 
house and distributing terminal, 35 by 
100 feet, at 2468 Amsterdam Avenue. 

New York City—Lincoln Warehouse 
Corporation is planning to erect at 20 
East 69th Street a $500,000 14-story 
warehouse with portion of structure for 
office service. 

New York City—Port of New York 


Authority will soon take bids for a 
$9,000,000 14-story warehouse’ and 


freight terminal, 200 by 800 feet, at 8th 
and 9th Avenues and 13th and 14th 
Streets. 

Yonkers—-McCann’s Fireproof Storage 
Warehouse Co., Inc., has preliminary 
plans for a $200,000 7-story warehouse 
on School Street. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati—Ohio Association of Com- 

mercial Haulers is backing a project to 


construct and operate a motor freight 
terminal and warehouse at Cincinnati. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia — Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has awarded a contract for a 1-story 
warehouse unit at 20th and Hamilton 
Streets. 

Tennessee 


Memphis—Patterson Transfer Co. has 
moved into its new $140,000 concrete 
warehouse at Georgia Avenue and 
Pennsylvania Street. 


Texas 


Dallas—Chicago, Burlington & Rock 
Island Railroad Co. is planning a $400,- 
000 multi-story warehouse and freight 
terminal on Young Street. 

El Paso—Santa Fe Railroad Co. is 
planning construction of a $125,000 
warehouse and freight building. 

Fort Worth—Temple Harris Ware- 
house Co. has joined the Texas Ware- 
house and Transfermen’s Association. 
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FORWARD ness cannot ‘expect to 


make much headway 

MARCH toward better buying 

by passing the hat to 

the consumer. The “buy more” 

movement must be preceded by the 

“sell more” spirit. There is no self 

Starter attached to consumer de- 

mand; that is why we employ sales- 

men and advertising to keep things 
moving. 

An analysis of the experience of 
a large number of concerns which 
have been able to maintain and in 
some cases to increase their vol- 
umes during 1930, is illuminating. 
Out of a total of 167 cases investi- 
gated, covering nearly every prin- 
cipal variety of manufacturing and 
merchandising, 148 attribute their 
results primarily to intensified sell- 
ing effort. They have found that 
“it pays to advertise,” particularly 
when their less aggressive compet- 
itors are diminishing sales effort. 

If industry and business as a 
whole would follow the example set 
by these aggressive concerns, the 
depression would soon be over. The 
way to overcome increased buying 
resistance is to increase selling 
pressure. 

Conditions are ripe for recovery. 
Thousands of times more dollars 
are seeking employment, at low 
rates, than there are men looking 
for jobs. Obsolescence, wear an 
tear, delayed buying and the small- 
est inventories on record are daily 
raising the potential demand level. 
The prosperity ingredients are all 
in the pot; what we need now is 
the aggressive stirring of coura- 
geous salesmanship. 


Selling Must Precede 
Buying 


es 
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San Antonio—American Bonded Ware- 
house Co. has resigned from the Texas 
Warehouse and Transfermen’s Associ- 
ation. 

Temple—Southland Ice Co., Dallas, is 
planning to spend $25,000 extending and 
improving its cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant in Temple. 

Uvalde—Uvalde Storage Co. has 
joined the Texas Warehouse and Trans- 
fermen’s Association. 

Virginia 

Fredericksburg—Inland Service Cor- 
poration is said to have plans under 
way for a $100,000 cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 

Norfolk—Chesapeake Transfer & 
Storage Co. and Hampton Roads Trans- 
fer Co. each has applied for permission 
to operate a motor freight line to New- 
port News. 

Richmond — Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railway Co. has applied 
for permission to operate a motor 
freight line from Richmond to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Washington 


Seattle—Maritime Transfer Co. and 
Wiles & Foy have merged under the 
former name and have established gen- 
eral storage warehouse quarters at 525 
Boren Avenue, North. 

















